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LATTER STRUGGLES 

IN TBS 

JOURNEY OF LIFE ; 

OB, *' / 

THE AFTERNOON OF MY DAYS: 

eoMPBiasvBZHo cbivlt, tbs fikiod 

BZTWSEN Ut rOBTY-FIFTHy AND THX CNB OF MY 8IXTIXTB TEAB^ BBIVO 

THE FOUBTR BOOK OF MY PILOBIMAOK : 

FmOMyTBS 

RETROSPECTIONS OF A SEXAGENARIAN: 

XV WBtCBy 
SOME OF THE MOBE BECEITr UPS AND 2)OWKS,«-TBE JOTS AVD SOBBQWS|-^ 

THE HOPES Ain> DISAPPonTTMEllTSy— - 

or A LXFi PAMXD iw coKPAmATivi OBicirBirr« SDT mBnm with much nftnaxa 

▼ICItnTimK, AKD HOT WITHOUT WUM OCCABXOVAL AVTSMRt TO BK UUrUL* 

WILL SK ffOUVD 9IUIIBATBD 

In mdi a way, as cannot foil to Inteictt the caicAil oliMrrer of tlia Pre^ M aatlal daf aknwM at of 

homan avwrts,— to excite the lymiiathy of thoie who adnira the patient and peigeter h i g eflbrtaof 

anflMnc humanity, in the mldit of mlsfiyrtiune of an appalwig natuw^ and mmoundHl 

by djfflcultiei t^ no ordJnanr dcflcripticii«-«nd to fanpn» upon all, the initabUlty 

and ttnoertalnty» of earthly comforts and homan acqulnmenta t 

ZLLU8TBATINO AVD lyCULCATOrO At TBI VABBATITI PAOCIBOS, 

SOME OF THE MOST IMFOBTANT LESSONS AND SUBLIME MAXIMS OF OUR 

CURlSTtAV PBlLOaOPHY ; 

NOT IK EXAMPLES BBAWN FBOM FICTITIOUS RBPBBSENTATIOirSJOB IMA- 

OIVABY CHABACTEBSy EXISTING ONLY IN THE BE6I0N8 OF FANCY AND 

BOMANCE 'y BUT FBOM THE INCIDENTS, AND EVEBY DAY OCCUBBENCES,OF 

THE LATTEB, AND MOST UNFOBTUNATE PART OF, THE BEAL LIFE OF 

A COUNTRY BOOKSELLER: 

Who CKerdnd that ptofettkm in his little Pnnrbidal Loadity with Taried sacocH, ftir thacvntar 
part of half a eentmy,— during whidi time, however, he became moie extenslTely uaaAil andbatttf 
known, by his Literary ana Editorial laboursr-befaig the author of Popular PhSonphy, or 
the Book of Nature Laid Open on Christian PrindpMs. &&— The aSbcting History of Tom 
Brafw^j— as well as of a number of minor pieces which hsTe appeared in his dArcBt 
publications,— particularlj tai the Cheap Magarine, and Monthly Monitor, or. Philan- 
thropic Museum { of both of which, he was the Editor as wdl as PubUUMBi 

^^ H'hai t shall we receive good at the hand ijfGoo, and ahall wenoi r€e0ttw«oi/?*'««JoB* 

-^ — r^~"~ 

'* Th' applause of list'ninff Senates to command. 
The threats of pain ana rain to despise 
To scatter plentv o'er a smilliw land. 
And read hi* histVy in a nation's eyes, 
Hvrlotfbcbadei'*— . . - alt. Ikom Gbay. 

" What tho^ no scnlptur'd pile hit name dlsphyi. 
Like those who perish in their country's cause i 
What tho* no epic ihuse. in living hiys, 
Becords hU (ueadAil daring with applanie— 

Yet shalURemembranoe from OblivioaPS vale. 
Relieve Ait scene.**— - alt. from Faloombb. 



KDINBURGII ;— PRINTED BY JAMES COLSTON, 
FOB THE AUTHOR,-— GEOBGE mLLEB, OF DUNBAfi, EAST LOTHIAN S 

TO WnOMj OR TO WILLIAM MlLLSRf SOOKSELLJBH TSEHE^ 
OBOEBS MAT BE ADDBESSBD. 

Price Eight Shillings^ done up in clotk. 
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i* i V3V DEDICATION. 



TO MV KIND FRIENDS, AND FRIENDLY PATRONS 

OK THX PBX8£VTy TO MX, 
HIGHIiT IlfTEBBSTIKO, THOUGH MOURNFUL, OC0A8IOX, 

WBIIHBft THST AKB TO BB FOUHS AMOMO 

MT OLD ANJ> MUCH RBSPBCTED BRBTHBEN OF THB BOOKSELLING 

PROFESSION, 

MT MUCH B8TEBMBD VOLUNTARY AUXILIARIES ; WHETHER IN, Oil 

our or THB trade: 

OB, 

MY KIND, OBLIGING, AND HIGHLY VALUED PBIYATE FRIENDS, WHO 

HAVE exerted THEMSELVES TO SERVE MEf 

1 I)ESnt£ TO DEDICATE, AS IS MOST JUSTLY DUE, 

FOB THE XIKD 8HABE THEY HATE TAKEN IN THE ACT OF BBINOIKO IT 
INTO EXISTENCE, AND OF MAKING IT AVAILABLE, TO THE AUTHOR, 

FOB THE PUBPOSES INTENDED, 

THE PRESENT VOLUME, COMPRISING MY 

LATTER STRUGGLES : 

BBura, YBXirciFALLT comrniBD to tbb occdkbbvcbi ov trx lam ruTExn tbabs; amd 

COWnnVTMMQ, WHAT XAT BB CALLBO, XHB FOUETH BOOK OV TBB UFB OV 

A SEXAGENARIAN. 

WITH KT XOflT FBATBKT WIIBBI, 

THAT THE BEST BLESSINGS OP THE ALMIGHTY MAY BE SHOWERED DOWN 

UPON THEIR HEADS — THAT THEY BE BLESSED IN 

THEIR BASKET AND IN THEIR STORE^^IN 

THEIR FAMILY AND CONNEXIONS — 

THEIR HEALTH AND SICKNESS THEIR LIFE AND DEATH. 



IN THE AFFAIRS OF LIFE 

MAT THEY EVER BE UNDEB THE PXCULIAB CABE OF A WATCHFUL 

PBOVIDENCE— AND, WHEN TIMERS CUBTAIN IS ABODT TO DBOP, AND 

THEY HAVE ABBIVEDNEAB THE CLOSEOFTHE JOUBNEI OFLIFE, 

MAY THAT SWEET BEQUIEM 
NEVEB CEASE SOUNDING IN THEIB EARS, UNTIL, WITH HOPE 
OF LONGER LIFE, SENSATION ITSELF, FAIL, 

BLESSED ABE THB MERCIPULj FOB THEY SHALL OBTAIN MEBCY, 



A String of Afoloqieb by way o/Prsfacb. 

Fbok the drenmstnee of the preMot tolmine, bdag bimi^t out under fhe |hu 
troBige« of m^ Teiy nuumuDs sbo lupcctsble oubecnbcny It vej be iiitiiftllj 
inftned) thst^ tiio gfetttef port of toy kbHl teMen) onmI hsre seen my IVnpettnSy 
ttud, ■• tile few wbo Iwve not, nej yet hsveaa op p o i tm i lty of beeomlBgaoqnaliit- 
ed with a detail of thoae distiening and lAietingeveoti, ader wMeh, I wmoobb- 
pdled, to come mice m&fe beibte the {mbiie at drii latx Romi or kt bat, 
•e they are related is my dith intrednelory diapter, and again aUnded to. In 
my SLIT. XI.T. and xl^* towarda tike eooehnion of my Toinme,**! deem It 
tHmeeeHary to take vp moie of their tfane at preaent fn regard to dieae matten 
.^.espeelidly, aa the uigenef of my so doing, and the neeeisfty of die case mast 
appear more etident, ae Ihe reader draws towards the ocmdaslDn of Us task, and 
finds, «o traly» dl theSe^ £aM9r Simggk^ severe, and protneted, aa they hare 
been,--end in <ilscein ^ i w a nd oonse^ent Htsppt ki im mL 

In regard to the appropriateness of my fides, and of my mottoa«i-Uie kind of 
spirit that breathes thronghw^and the description f^ mateilab used hi the ecmstnio* 
tion of mj fabiio-^as wcH as the manner in wUdi I have redeemed eertaln pledget 
«*»itmay also be nnneeessary hereto si^ bmm, after what haa been already stated 
in my eonehiding dhapMr* 

Bttt there Is one pardeohor there tonched npon, wUdi the more I think 
of it, I see the more ftason fer again resnmhig in diis stage of my lahomis, and 
tlnit is, to apologise still more fbt the nnmeroos Inaeenrades wW A mnut be suppos- 
ed to abound in the eompo s i t i o n of my woik, and wMdi cannot fidl to iMnodoed 
by those who delight in snch discoveries. And dds, 1 coneeive, T cannot do better 
dian by now adding, to what I then said, diet, instead ofmy work Iwing expected to 
be fovnd eoftect, either in its ooDpusiiiun^**conBtrttedon«->rior grammadeal accnn^^ 
it may be radier a matter of snrprise, eonddering the wsy in whidi I hare been 
tdtnaled dnrlng Its pi o gre s s dmmgh the press, that diera slioidd be Ibond any 
thing in it, disdnguished liy oonoetness in any of tliese pardcnlars $-m^ die apo« 
logy df poor Daniel Defoe, the agraeslde entertainer of die Jnvenfle years of nt 
SKXAOSKAEiAKa, althou|^ not perfecdy to the pmrpooe hi aH Us points, Is, as 
win be fonnd, too generally applicable to my ease. 

Bat let US hear what dds otherwise agreeable writer, in Us prelaee to hti Jw9 
INoifio, says for himself^" I shdl say imt very little in the defonoe of the perfonn* 
■nee, bat diis t— *it has been wrote trader the heaviest weight of intolerable pressore \ 
the greater part of it waa composed in prison, and aa the sntlior has nnhappfly (Ut, 
the most violent and constant etForts of his enemies to destroy Um ever since that, 
die little composure he has had, must be his sSiort excns o i for any thing inoor* 
. reet. Let any man, under mfifioos of distmcdng cares, aod the constant ill 
treatment of die world, oonsider the power of sudi drenmstances over both ^vetu 
fien and ewpfeuion^ he will then allow, that I had been to be excused, even in 
wmse errors than are to be ibund in this bock.*' 

Vvw^ although, diere is litde ImwnHoii in my Narrative, and dwogh I have not 
been placed, during diese fow months, in a dtuadon, and under drcnmstancss 
odierwise, eaaeOp similiar to those, in wliich, our old friend, die ingenious author 
^ Reblmnn Cnuee found himself, when he gave vent to th,e above soirowftil repre* 
SiMBtten of Mt ca8e,-^and hdd it out aa the best apology he oould oflbr for any 
snpposeaUe inaeenrades, which might be found In that pardcular work in whidk 
be had been engaged at the dme««yet. It must be allowed, by my condderate 
ftiends^ tliat those recent sulBerings must have been very aente-ii«s well as most 
severdy folt-»bydie amhor of this humble perfonn nn c e ■ ■ w hate ver was thdr na. 

b 



tave> tnd ftoni whalcTjpr loiiict tluy yioweddl wMAcmdd make Urn §k a tw- 
too, almost despair of ew bdagaUoto bring hiataakto a oomplfBtioiii— and, 
to ezprest himael^ in the manner, fae has repeated^ at the eondttiion of jiis xlt<» 
chapter^— as being afraid, that these, his *^ Lattkr Stbuoolis, would, in 
the end, tnni out ovaslt conflicts !" 

Under such drcomscances, it is too evident, that all present pretensions to ao- 
eoracj mast be laid aside, and, from the extreme eererity and hardship in a case, 
where the business had become so ezceedinglj preising, aa to adaut of no delaf, 
even had not the precariousness of mj health, and other censidamtions, impelled 
me forward to the completion of my object, with a rapidity which atiU astonishes 
myself, at a time when I was so ill able to bear any Tiolent exertion of the kind 
—I most just trust,— that the extent of my misfortunes,-«and a situation so unfiu 
vourable to such exertions, as that in which I have been recently plaoed«*will 
plead at onw powerJitUif and ^fieaehu^ for me. 

But, however frivourable to me the verdict of the public may be, from these 
considerations, I am too well convinced, from the exalted ideas I have been led 
to cherish, in course of my pilgrimage, of the infinitude and variety maniftsted 
in the works of the Dbitt, that men's minds are as various, and aa diversified, 
as their faces,^that it would be absolutely impossible for off my readers to 
think alike on some points :— this would be expecting too much from human 
nature, as at present constituted,— and iU in accordance with, the sage maxim, 
which we see so often verified, viz — *' That Ac ta&o aMmjB<t,-««r s^qMcte, — io 
please everffbodif^'^wUi pletue nobot^** 

But the fact is, I look for, and .expect, no such thing i-^and while, I trust, I 
have endeavoured to give satisfaction to a//, so fsr as in my power, and I could do 
so, without any compromise of principle, I shall feel contented, and much gratified, 
to find, that, although I have not been fortunate enough to please aU^ I have ne« 
vertheless, given satisfoction to the grenier part of my readers ; — and, in order, 
if possible, to make that greater part $HU the greater^ instead of finding fault 
with, and being disposed to quarrel with the others, I shall endeavour to antici- 
pate sundry objections, which some of them, according to their various turns of 
thinking, may possibly ofier,^4nd do the best I can, in order to obviate them as I 
go along— -in the hopes that, what may have appeared, when f^ewed tepanUe^^ or 
hastily, as defects or blemishes in the superstructure,»-may, when looked upon 
more considerately,— and only as poft qf that niperMtimetuire^ will, with a little 
explanation,«*tum out to be some of its best characteristics, and greatest excel* 
lencies. 

In the^«< plsce, then, one description of my readers may object to the ex* 
treme simplicity of the manner in which! have gone to work, and handled my 
subject— the sameness of the incidents— the conunon-place nature of my detaila 
—and the consequent want of extraordinary adventure, and out-of-the-way dea • 
criptions. But, such a remark as this, is the best compliment that could have been 
paid me— as in the case of the answer of the carter, to the architect, who came 
up, and put the question to him, just as he was entering upon Musselbur|^ 
Bridge— «' Well, my friend, what do you tUnk of this bridge ?'*—«« 'Deed, Shr, 
it no deserves the name of a Mj^— it's just like the king's hee way." The carter 
could not assuredly have paid the stranger, (who, it appears, turned out to be the 
builder of the bridge himself,) a greater compliment than he did, at that 
time, although unconsciously ;— and, in a work professing, as mine do^ to be 
a faithful delineation of the events of a certain portion of reel^not fictitlena-** 
LiFE>— a strict adherence to focts, and Inddeats, however homely andcommoa 



VMM Of itai iiiff il^pMT, it, undMMidljr, tlba mm pt*tal colnpie thai 
could hmrelwcD adopted bf the Mthor; aiid,^tiial«idofadeAet, trill. It iahopod, 
mpon iteond thonghta, belbwid« to be one of its beet recooiiiieBdatlona. 
' A eeoond, aaay be diipoaed toobjeet, not lo mndi to the|iMi», tindghUftnifard 
iKfOjf I have gone to work, in this respect, in taking ikets as they came in my way, 
and endeatvouring to make tlie beat of them, aa, to that paiticnlar pottioo of my 
TiHK, to which, IhavediieAy oonflned myadf, and whldi mnat neeeaaaiOy have 
•ceaaioned, thai great prependeraoee of the rtrngh and ^ aa a i y, over the ttaie 
pi e aat mi and awwy aeenag of lift. B«t tUa, idas ! aa I have taken oooaaion to ex- 
ptew myaelf at page 40Oef the work itaeif, waa not my flMilt {--and what ebe, I 
may ask, in this plaoe, eoidd be eapeoied Aiem avoteme, aainmlng, and aHnmbig 
with anch apparent good reason, the AdI-of-meaning appdlation of ^' Lattbk 
8TBUs«Lsa,*'«««ad embraoiag, aa it doea, so meteneholytt portloB of my daya. 

To remedy this, in some meaanre, it will be eeen, that I have gone back, 
kk my intiodaetory chaptera, to a fbw ineidenta of n mom ezhflarating na« 
tmre^ than those whidi will be fimnd to ocenpy the giaater part of DbsM kui 
Jifteen jwors q^my lilb ; independently, of my not having passed over, without 
Aotieiog, a number of inddents and little matters in due course of my narrative, 
which, but for the sake of variety, and lightening- the subject a little, I would 
not perhaps have dwdt on so largely, «r, indeed, have noticed at all. 

But here, a third party may •bjeet, that the cure I have adopted ia worse than 
the disease ;— for, that, by introdudng ao many sleilee ba^dgnrng s^pon Ifte mar» 
weUoua, I must certainly have destroyed much of the simplicity of nsy namtive,-* 
have oonverted it into a medium of engendering anew, formerly exploded supetsti- 
tlous BOtions-»-and of fostering, the moat abaufd and delusive ideaa |-»while, in al> 
hision to a number of little incidents, of a move ordinary nature, he may, at once 
foundly assert, that such trifling matlers« were not worth the DMniioning. 

These may appear gmve charges, at first sjght, let ua examine thsai* 

There ia no part of my taak, I believe, more liable m the tot ohfeetlon, than 
tlioae paassges which relate to Strnd^f F^rgmmi,*^ lUght, in the lonely glen be^ 
twixt Auchindown and Qlsas my oteti Gho9i sfory in the inn at Dalwhhmle-* 
and IJto «lriiii^*MUn^,/^p«ww which I encountered on Ifte Ma«<ad Ae^ 
pkoe, where, according to Shakspeare, MadteHk ^md Banqmo mel the i0jtaftevl«» 
Bst, then, let it bo obaerved, in the tot phM^e, that, I did not go out of my way 
in any one inatance, in queat of these strange matters an d , seoondlyy the nae 
I made of the several occurrcncea when I had ao met with them. 
. Waa it anally to engender and revive a spirit of auperatition ?-««r, waa 
k not, rather, to embrace the several opportunities such occnrrences affiirdedme, 
to produce a quite opposite, or contrary cffect-^and to endeavour, by the beat 
explanation in my power, to root out and remove that relic of times gone by, as 
aee in pagea lill, liHl and 225, Ac. where these dreumstancss aresevenlly noticed* 

Even in the case of my memorable dreamy idthengh it puzzled me at the time^ 
••-and atiU puazlee me to account fyTfuily, on the principles «f those who would 
trace all matters of the kind, with their several ramifications, to the busy work, 
ings of a disordered imagination, on past impressions and recent occnnencea, it 
will be found, I have endeavoured to acceunt, as in page 378, for, as mu^ itfU 
as I possibly could, upon the above principles, according to the extent of my owa 
perceptive faculties ;•— and, after putting others In possession of a detail of tha 
focts, in order to enable them to judge for themselves, leaving it to them, in the 
of theb own mgemiiiif and sMI^ to aeeount for the semainder, [or mota 
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/ ll^ y iff ^g^ J fltftiiiilv ImU) 'Ait» I mMkl W bo Ina hwioiniMi, t# 4mt UmI 
Il«i9 fl||MMMi9/M(i did tidi« pkMi wkhUw iwri|ni gwmiqiiiMi wbkh IbI- 
lowtd, mcivlj taeiait I did MM, Mid miimH MnpMlmd Imw Mth tlmig* Im- 
pffwilou MM piodaoBd, m if I wen to dMjr thai the \mmmk kodjr vUdi I mof 
about wUh aM, laeeivad noaiiahiDaak fioaB, and had farraaifil In giawth aa 
I pair np bf « that fiMd, irhi«h, after betag tab«i hi at tba SMMMh, had paiaed 
iata the etnnMMih»*<nfiriybacaiiie^ with Mjlbnitedftealtlfai law 

ajuftteniif theiabalaB0geBeeiiaelenMMa« haanwia ^^basaaf anj boMy aad flariiaf 
myicahr 

Aad, aldMWflli I aaa Mt able to aspbda the Uddcn aaaeea af dWMaw, awl 
the nalnia of the lijMierioaa apiiagi whkfa pndiice thoee itnoge cflbeta of can« 
jnrinf np iBBubiafy ipfirtriii, end mailing tbrm itillr, m ilwd biitirn ni, bi all tha 
fMiaewnan of iaalhy,at thaaelaBMi hoar of arida^hltaa lao ftdly oiqpaneQaed 
JB the laetaiioe deMribei in fwge >76» Aa. atfUit witt ha ■cea that Ihavetneed, 
or hare eodaayoarad Aa tiaee, those aBatien to a hem^/iomU oiigbi, by whatever 



And in regard to thoee, little nifluig faiddeata, not waeth the menlteinf, 
aaitnay here been said, did k never strike the objeelar, that, tesoanepardealar 
leeaaa, or fcaeons, these, to Mot, Htflr mattersy might, attfaa time th^ happened, 
hara been deemed as of aMao^a^MFteMSls mo— Ja shaic, SMf they not ettil 
be eonsidiwed In the light of ssasa of those nafc*od Um9 described hi the note at 
page I7d, or, as so msny indexes, or barometers, to show the ps m s a ro of iho Hy« 
geian atmosphere, «t partioulsa thnrn; which, howaror wiiiiteresdBg they may bo 
to some of my readers,— It is sUtf of seme eeneeqnenaa igr me ta reeoUeet. 

Others of my rseden, mey be djspeeed tolindfiHilt with my harh^ hnwdnosd 
tao many flewars in my pat h itao many anosmittms npen myself and my writ- 
i ngi t oo asoeh asatfeer, boarfaig Hm maik of rindleation and apobgy 1— bwt, 
in ogttd to the tet, bo, eeiiabily, who imaod the second obiedisn in my 
string, oonld m&tm have oansldeMd this In the light of a dslbeti and, saro 
enoo^ M ik§ /Mwrt, aad awoet aad Aagmnt maay of thorn weee, maot 
now appear to .bo ail Ibw enongh, to giro safilcient sdief to this pert of my 
sasne, daitaied aa it has been, by so many pracrastinatad aad pahrikil osoffiets^ 

With regard to thenvmerous onooaiittaif I harai n sa rt e d , I taultfaia will be ox. 
eneed,lbvtheeemeieaeon— and will, with ereiy thing tai theehape of oia di a al io nr 
and ap e l Byp, bo phmd to die credit of the tmio and operatiBg motive* vis. 
that as, by tibe eoaribsion of my eettespondent, who wrote one of the lettersalladed 
to in page !«•, at the tfane my ^reat oiis/»rl»n#--(and which has sinee led to 
so amny nrisfoitnnes)— 4ook plaoe in ISItfy-JlY NAM£ iAon, stood biov 
ur TBS eoXMBaciAt. wobls— it might appear, that, however anfi»rtanate 
I have been since, I hava done nothing to fiirMt it«-«ad that, in other matteia in 
which I have been eogsged« mt w amx aTAif ds bioh ML 

Theie -are otheta again, wiio, Aom having met wHb. a dJaappohMment in thoar 
cttly aAeiiens, or, whatever canse, have not had an opportunity of expericncbig 
the beneflis, and taeting the sweets and solaces of female society, in sodh a man* 
Bor as to enable them to form a tnie eetbnate of the matchless vahsa, and inesti* 
mablo worth of the oirliioii« |iar< of that interesthig portion of onr specie s ^ en d 
so may be disposed to object to my having gone too iba, and been loo faoish, aa 
they may be pleased tosty]ait,in a^ proiorr^lAo /oamli smt, in devothig (so 



PJtSFACE. 

Iptiii tmm*iif Wro fliininaiy nsip*) • whtto riwgtur l» <Mr 
Wlii^ •£ thoiftiritfNl 4cko«Lkofiy wboM bMki fliif haM«AiMi 

aUbadvastagctof eirly tttitkm,— imd of ihmt aori, calndrting aiottalai wkp 
iiefflr evidenced any g^miJUi$w/Mngiuffiktmoi^btk avn cdling and pcofta* 
■l e n i m ome may be dUp eeed la iad imik villi na fo kaviog lald eo mnch aa I 
have done in pagw 101 and 102, in finNMr af thai marilailMia and deeerving dais 
of men— who wen iha pukki qf mir pmUk^ m m aid e otwq ia pden t atylee them, 

and a i h i te , te hating evideneed andi decided partiality toMidany aid hee* 
Ihianofthehooktiadeb Snl, in Migwd to tfae;8rK, I miiafc claim the privilege of 
being allowed, to think aelftel from my own ezperienee, and 10 epaafcaa I think, 
—o ndi^thamanyoMigetienalliemideetothojioemf and the waan feoMng 
vilb whichlmnal ovce, in the Ungnage ef OaUamlth, ^dmdly turn*' u my 
oM ft i w rtw ^rte ^ 09 l nMm9 p n f mikm ^ ^n hav e iadnnid ma to tako np a bager 
poitieB of my vohuneh than thaee gentkoBCB may hafve Ihonghc I vaa wananted 
to d»«»I tract they wUl now eacoie bm, lot thcae very linclUe WMcne, 

Othefi, again, who feel themseLvei no way int«rmted in theee tfainga, may objed 
to my having taken mp eomuch of my room by adeeeriptionofmy nnmcBcaa and 
vniouc AU«Tioir BOOTna—and the minute detaila, themin given, aa to the datea 
m fc^ j o nd thoplaflMiMefei , ' t h e difewnt mice took place> To obviate thicob* 
jeetien ac mnch MpoHtbla,«peninding that •jMeytwnforoMOwU ^iSkm mOm 
became a neocMary diara«teriiti« in theeompoeiticBof my vohuno, altliooghthey 
mii^t not be equally intereeting to all of my readen, I temed the molatton, to 
throw them, or the moei of thm, into a emaller letter) and at the bottom of the 
pagee, by way of noiea, wheio thoio, who did not wich to lead them, might very 
conveniently paw them o vro w hik , in the mere taking ihem on racerf, I knew 
that I waeAimiriiiagavwy pleaaent iMattoothem, who, ftom bohig pwchmere al 
thcae falec, or other atiodatfani co nn ected with them,n^|htbe enslottito know al 
what time they took place, in liieir reipcetifvo kcalitieB, and qnartoa of the coon* 
try ;«Muid nrhat quarter of the coantry, k may be aaked, after caneulting iheM 
short, but comprehensive lieia, eo fir aa the Scottiah anction Uonao entsnde "hai 
been exempted ftom ncaU of one or other of theee viiitenu ? 

There we some, i^p^ I am awace, who may take eibncc, nt the nnmher of 
d^oewf ei p r t nl e n i that may ap pear in my wor k ■>and others, who may esiMaa 
ioAt dissatisiwdon at what they may eslloytemilqf peatf Inilc in making so 
fteqnentalhiiion,to, and in qoodng so largsiy fiasos, ScriptniB. Jfot,lettho 
Ibimer remember, that, in eevml of my pu h licati oae, I have given eeidcnce, 
that I had, o# Umsi^ a iatUfof ACTBOiroiCT 4— and what says the poet P«»'^ Dn* 
▼OTioy I daughter of ASTBOiroiiy l-i»An undliootf^ astrenomer is mad." 

And, in regard to the other past of the accus s i ien, of evineing, by these Scrip* 
tursl allusions and quotaHens, a want of good taai»*I must certainly deny 
the coBsequeoee ; ibv I think it ia rather a mark or charscterJstic of a wami </ 

pood ftMle, in a Chrisdan ee untt y om» more peeperly apeaking, in a member of 

a Christian oeramunity, if he is sincere in his preftssion, and not ashamed of the 
doctrines of that religton, whidi he affKts to believs««oot to quote Ibsely, and aa 
occasion requires, provided he does so widi beceming reve r e nc e, fkom what ho 
should consider as his principal text-book |— however lavish he may bo otherwise, 
in his references to, and qootationB limn, the autlwritias of O s e ecs and Romo«» 
of whidi, it is presumed there will be feund no want aleo, in these pageOb 

Bad taste, hktoed t^-Xet «s bear what the deep thhiUng, and acute reasoning, 
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Cownii «vf0y whO) it may be eappoMd, was a ?ery compeUBl jM%|elii Ae 
matter^-faaWiig Qo reason to doubt his sincerity as a Christian,«*and m little to 
easpect, finim the eTidence he has giren in his translation of Homer, tliat he was 
an aooomplished clsssicsl scholar »— 

** Is Chbzst the abler teadier, or the sdioolsP 
If CHAIBT9 then why resort, at every turn, 
To Athnu^ or to Aome, fn wisdom short 
Of men's occasions ?*' 
Let dassical scholars, therefore, pioftssing Christianity, prove themsdves to be, 
iD reality* ekuikml ChrUiktnM^''>-uid while they use all manner of freedom, in 
quoting from their favourite—** PUto«-Epietetus— or it may be TuUy,**— give 
evidence to the world, that when occasion reqoirei, they think it no disparage- 
ment to take a text or two, ftom the books of the Old or New Tbst ambit t. 

Tliere is one remark, I b^ here to make, as it will come very appropriately in 
at Ais place, viz. that, whatever objections may be started by one description of 
my readers, on account of what he may be pleased to style a superabundance of 
devout expressions, and Scriptural alhuions and quotations ;--*and, however de* 
fective it may appear to be in the eyes of others, by oot coming exactly up to 
the standard of my Popular Philosophy, in that particular in which a certain 
modem traveller describes it, when be says, that in every place into which he 
had looked, ** I have always fouad something to interest and instruct me," (at 
teeconeluding tesHmonkUat the end tfthis oo/uflie,)— 1 trust there will be found, 
in 0veTif dtopifr,— if not in ewiy pagsy^^wmeihiing to imiere$t and intiruet my 
juvenile readers— and not a word, in the whole compass of my work, from which, 
they need apprehend the smallest danger to their morals— and which, on that ac- 
count, I had reason to wish I had not written-«or, written,««that I had blotted out ! 
Some of my readers, I am also aware, may not be so well satisfied with the ob« 
scurity they may observe in some parts— «nd the tiudied tUenoe that, irom 
first to last, I have observed in regsrd to those mattera which I have denominated 
^* the veiled subjects**— but, I shall allow the reasoning of Daniel Defoe, formerly 
quoted, to plead my excuse for the formcr,«.and, in regard to the latter, my best 
apology, will be found, in the note at the foot of page 297. 

There are others sgain, who may think, that I have been too explicit and plain 
in many of my statements— too candid and open in several of my disclosures, 
both toi my own sske, as goingto affect my future usefulness and respectability 
in the world and for the sske of others, who may suffer themselves to be 
the more easily led into embarrassments, by the repeated displays of leniency and 
generous treatment I had so uniformly experienced— to the great injury, it may be 
said, and prqudice, of the commercial part of the community. In anwer to the 
first of these, I would say, that in a case like mine, where there is so little 
to be ashamed of<*there is nothing to conceal— and if an occasional rehtion 
occurs, that seems to place my prudence in rather a dubious light, and to 
lead it to be called in question, I shall, at least, have the satisfaction to reflect, 
that the more the matter is enquired into,— after making every proper allowance 
for the way in which I was circumstanced at the time— the error will be found to 
proceed, more from ihe head than the Aeor^,— and so as, my integrity must still 
remain unsullied,^bowever, the decision may go to affect my judgment. 

In regard to my free and open disclosures, afiectiog my future usefulness 
sod respectability»«I must say«^that I am quite aware, that the poor man*s wis- 
dom, which, in the daya of Solomon, saved the city, would have been more highly 
thooi^t of, if he had been oonsidered as ric h — and, that, in more modem times, in 
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^ ntimstioii of mtDy, tlie Bslisabiih zetanlDg in ttlamph, and ginned with 
iMidfl, horn one of his saeoenfiil exptditioiii, was a vary dificient pcmm, aad 
n^wd a very dtffovent loceptioii, from tlie Bsx^iSABivt, who was fimnd, at 
last sitting at the gate, an humble supplicant, asking alms of his countrymen as 
they passed ; and I can scarcely expect an exemption ham the effbcts of a pve- 
jadioe, that seems to have still so powerlul, and gcnersl a sway over the minds of 
men even in our day.— But still, I beUere it is generally allowed, that there is such 
a thing as vtWuotw potwrfy. And while I can produce such letters as that quoted 
so laigely at page 167, and other eorroborating evidences that our misfortunes 
have not been altogether the consequences of our '* deurvinffSj'* I confidently trust, 
that, in this more diseriminating age, on adtnou^eti^fmeni 4^ poverty to h&naurablff 
oflgMire rf w' an d after so many wounds and sears rocdved In the conflict, in order to 
get the better of it, will operate little against us in the affidrs of business,— and in 
making what provision I can for the important poipeses so fully mentioned in these 
pages— 'bejond which, now, my greatest ambition on earth, does not extend* 

As to my publication having a tendency, to promote or encourage, any idea, pre* 
judicial to the general trading and commercial interests of the community, I cer- 
tainly meant it to have, and I have no doubt that it will have, when weighed 
aright, qmte a contrary effect. I think it eitremdy unlikely indeed, that any 
person in his senses, will be disposed to follow my example, merely for the pur- 
pose of putting himself in the way of receiving such lenient treatment as I hare 
received on so many occasions— at such an expense as that, which he will find re« 
corded in the sorrowful note at page 331— taken into consideration with, the uniform 
language of my various affecting addresses, which he will find scattered as occasion 
requires, throughout the volume;— and, thegeneral doctrine so particularly inculcat- 
ed, not only towards the conclusion of the note, at p. 214, but in my xti. xvii. 
and part of my xviii. chapters, all of which (it must be observed,) should ratlier 
go- to hold out-.-wbat I have ezpexienced,-*what I have felt,«x»what I have suffer- 
edf^-^and Imay add,— am«lU/«ii^!»tn|^— >in consequence of my misfortnnesi^in the 
light of a beacon, to warn others to beware of the rocks on which I sufiered ship- 
wreck,— than as,' giving the smallest encouragement to any, to plead as an 
example, that which, did they attempt to do so, would prove in the end their 
greatest condemnation t«-« 

And if their is little danger of opposition to be apprehended on this score, af^er 
these references, in corroboration of what Isay,~^nd this ezplanation,-»so do I not 
expect any to that part of my doctrine, which I have taken some pains to incul- 
cate in pages 361, &c.— viz.- as to the propriety of those who have been unfortu- 
nate, giving their Mfriendg^ or those who have sufilsred by them, a preference in 
their fiiture orders ; should they be fortunate enough to have their business con- 
titttted or restored to them sgain :— for the advantage of this to the one party; is as 
evident, as the propriety of it to theother —a nd needs no demonstration. 

Indeed, so fully was I convinced of the beneficial tendency of my work in these 
respects, that I have perhaps been heard to declare, while it was in progress through 
the inress, that, instead of expecting any opposition from gentlemen engaged in the 
banking line, or respectable firms in trade, I should rather be inclined to look for 
OLjpivnitum from such, for the manifest tendency my publication must have to 
promote their interests,— and the well-being,«i-of the trading interests in 
general ;«-and when I say, that my expectations in this respect, do not extend 
beyond the wish of, their helphig me away with some of my former odds and ends 
as enumerated in the Appendix at the end,— and a fowof my remaining copies of 
** Latter Struggles,"— I would confidently hope, that in thi» insUmce, at least, 
they wUl not be disappointed. 
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"Bifm the Lord Chiffiliwr kimidl^ wken faewes liit raodcntioii of my ?ieirt 
will, i tratt,ifetv thtw pagtmoMt Mi eye, bete mora diipondioeicue die 
'faint glfen him la page 89, wbedwr ho d«m it voidij ofUs oOeDtioo or aot. 

But hem oemoo the iMi. that my limlto wiU aQow me to toneh apon, b«t irlildi, 
oeoiideriDg me ya< in the light ol a bookMllec, Cwfaich I certeialj am ia oae eeiMe^ 
mid ia die preeent inetance,) veasf ho aooMmtoil the moot eerione beeouoe tho moel 
■esdid chaige of them all,— and thatie, tlwt I have oeoverled my pnacnt into a hiad 
itBf adTertisiBg audfaim for my other puUicafiono,'— and aa, a aort of harimiger to 
aommaoe the Ibrtlioomiag of amitfaer yeiarae or Tolmnoe, in centinmitioo of tlrii. 

iBvegied to the fintpait of the diavge, I woold obaenre, that if any thing I hovo 
•aid, or fltlicn have eaid Cmt Bm in thew pages, may bo the meaoa of dmviug die at« 
eeatmn of any of my leadcrv, or tfaek Meada^ to the few oepiosof my i n t Mt pvWI* 
catieoB I ho<re yet to di^Mwe of, .and now ofiec, Ihr a limited timoy on te 
voy- leaaonaiUe teima mentioiMd ia the Appendix, I certaialy will itdi aaveh 
gratifiad ; and aa thia will aeauredly be quito in acooxdaoce with, and m Airther* 
anee o^ n^ preaent attempt, I wonld fain hope, that, on teconaidering the mat- 
ter, not one of my load frienda, will l>e dispoeed to begrudge mo, tfaooppoitonity, 
that my preacnt woifc offers, for carryii^ that partof my plan iato efiket. 

Aad as to the other paet of the objectioB, viz. that I faoTO mado my pteac&t vo« 
lame a sort of harbinger, to amioimee the forthoamiag of aaother, or others, In Iti 
train ;-».tbis, at present, need give no person any aaacem. For, it mvet be ofl* 
dent, from what I have aaid elacwhere, that tbera amy bo still maeb betwixt tfao 
cap aad the lip in this respect; and that altheuj^ thera may be aodaogeri^my 
being ia want of naterit^f or SUes to my Tohimea, aa me&tioQed in pego 409, 
and no lihftKhond of any want of the wii. l, ob my pait^ ahonld circomotanoes odier* 
wiee wanent, and eaooumge me to go fbrwardt as ment io a cd in tlm note at page 
404» yet,, from wiona oonaidenitioDs tere noticed, it must bo apparent, that the 
best coarse I caa adopt for the preeeat, ie to dmp all idea of any thing of tho 
kindf-^imtil we see, what time, which worhs so many changes, will pfodace. 

And, in the meantime, I must proeoed, with tho aid of my kind friends, to 
what is now emdenify my Jirsi eoaeideratioD, viz. the winding up of lAo preteni 
eoncem^ with all possible expeditisai, and other aiotten enamemted towards tho 
dosexif the note above alluded to ; in order that, 1 may be the better enabled to 
mid^e my fttwadmfwii^ so soon as poesihle, avatlaide, for the parposes for which 
they were originally intended ; an d in the ftirdier cultivation and pveaecutioB of 
our little bomb tbaoe or RKTiiix busikess, which, I trust, the fruits of these 
exertions will bo the mcaos of enabling ua to carry on withmoie advaatage to our* 
aelves, and satisfaction to our hiod costoncKs; who, I confidently h<^ie, will not 
be iDclined to thiak tho wone of as, after beiag put in possessioB of these afflict* 
ing details,— accompanied as they are^ by aoBBaBy,flatteriiig teslimonisls, and other 
corroborating evidence, that, as I have balbre obaerved, these misfarmnm, torre wti 
aeemding io our de$ervm^ ;•— but on the coatr a r y ' ■ (while my partner is aUe to 
Bffftinf^ip the situaiioB, to whidi she baa been so long accustomed, at the back of 
the counter, and I am able to snperintend te busioeso genecalfy, aad to sibrd 
all the assistance re^isite^ in my own more partiei]dar department, or depart* 
ments)— >bo disposedslt/Z, to oeotinue to favoar us with a share of their kind orders « 
—for which, and what other proportion of the publie favour, a kind Providencf 
may be pleased to send tt%— as woll as for the obliging patronage wo have so 
largely evpericneedonthepreaeBt occaaioB,M»I fierrently tnnb^^rE tBAtL irxvcs 

CEASB TO BE GIIATBFVX. ! 
DUMBAB, Jtf/j^l, 1833, 
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*»MANY UPS AND DOWNS tOU HAVE HAD IN THIS WORLD bOT WE SHOULD 
kEM EMBER THIS IS NOT OUR RESTING PLACE-^—Sec Letter to the Author from an old 
kcquaintance« anU much valued and esteemed correspondent, of date 12th January, 1832. 

"AFTER A LIFE OF CONTINUED. UNWEARIED EXERTIONS, IN HONEST INDUS* 
Try,— TO SUCH a mind as yours, it is a most severe blow,"— From another 
Letter to the Author, by the much-respected surviving partner of a House, with which» he I)ad been loitg 
in the practice of doinc biinness ; and received soon after the announcement of his recent calamity. 



CHAPTER L 

One half of the world knows not how the other lives. — Nothing 'verf mftgna- 
ninaous in some persons bearing up under xnisfortunc. — What constitutes 
true greatness of mind in such circumstances. — Goldsmith*s highly appro, 
priate story of the disabled soldier, quoted. — Much truth and meaning in the 
doctrine of the silver spoon and woiiden ladle ;— -as also, in that of ** man 
being," in a certain sense, *' the creature of circumstances." — No circumstan- 
ces, nor combination of circumstances, above, or beyond, the control of Pro- 
vidence. — Lines from Cowper. — Apt illustration of the wooden>ladle class* 
in the case of Goldsmith himself, — of the silver-spoon class, in the instance 
df our late great modern poet, antiquarian, and novelist. — Old -fashioned 
truths strikingly exemplified in the contrary experiences of these two 
highly-gifted individuals. — The race is not to the swift, &c — ^Man, never- 
theless, born to,, and fitted for, a life of activity. — Calls, and inducements, 
and motives, to exertion. -^Life'^'lcares are comforts. — Favourite poets iir 
my younger days. — Test of reputation according to Cicero.— Criterion to 
judge by, according to the doctrine of the New Testament. 



It has been remarked by Goldsmith, in the introduction to 
one of his amusing and instructive Essays; that which contains 
the highly interesting and pathetic story of " The Disabled 
Soldief ^— that '^ no observation is more common, and at the 
same time more true, than that one half of the world are igno- 
rant how the other lives;'" — that 'Uhe misfortunes of the great 
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are held up to engage our attention — are enlarged upon in 
terms of declamation — and the world is called upon to gaze at 
thife noble suflTefers ;" — and that *' the great, urtde^ the pressure 
of calamity, are conscious of several others sympathising with 
their distress, and have at once the comfort of admiration and 
pity ;" — "justly observing, " there is nothing magnanimous in 
bearing misfortunes with fortitude, when the whole world is 
looking on. IVlen, in such circumstances, will act bravely, 
even from motives of vanity ; but he who, in the vale of 
obscurity, can brave adversity, — who, without friends to encou- 
rage, acquaintances to pity, or even without hope to alleviate 
bis misfortunes, can behave with tranquility and indifference, 
— is truly great. Whether peasant or courtier, he deserves 
admiration, and should be held up for our imitation in this 
respect. I have been led into these reflections,^ continues this 
pleasing and ingenious writer, ^' from accidentally meeting, 
some days ago, a poor fellow, whom I knew when a boy, 
dressed in a sailor's jacket, and begging at one of the outlets 
of the town, with a wooden leg. I knew him to have been 
honest and industrious when in the country, and was curious to 
learn what had reduced him to his present situation ; where-* 
fore, after giving him what I thought proper, I desired to 
know the history of his life and misfortunes, and the manner 
in which he was reduced to his present distress. The disabled 
soldier — for such he was, though dressed in a sailor^s habit- 
scratched his head, and, leaningon hiscrutch, put himself into an 
attitude to comply with my request, and gave me his history.*^ 
My limits do not permit me to enter largely into the 
story of the poor battered and mutilated mendicant ; nor is it 
of much consequence that I should do so, as the affecting nar- 
rative, I dare say, from the known popularity of the author, is 
already, or has been, in the hands of the greater part of my 
readers ; but there is one passage at the commencement, and 
another towards the conclusion, that I cannot forbear quoting, 
as going far to prove, not only the magnanimity and heroism 
with which men, in the most humble conditions of society, can 
bear up under misfortunes of the most disastrous nature, bul, 
the aptitude of persons of this description, and so circum- 
stanced, to derive consolation from the consideration that 
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matters might have been still worse with them ; and to be 
thankful, in the midst of their privations, for the blessijigs they 
^re still allowed to possess ;— another merciful ordination in th^ 
operations of that benign Providence, which tempers the wea«> 
iher to the shorn lamb**makes the little child well pleased in 
the exclusive enjoyment of his painted rattle— -enables the 
youthful aspirant to bear up in the midst of repeated disappoint- 
ments, from a consciousness of his partial successes, and the 
greater failures of others around him — and the aged, and way- 
worn pilgrim on life's journey, to take comfort, in the near 
prospect of another and a better world, for the toils and 
miseries he has experienced and endured in this. 

** As for my misfortunes, master,^ commenced the, by no 
means, unwilling narrator, ^^ I can'^t pretend to have gone 
through any more than other folks ; for, except the loss of my 
limb, and my being obliged to beg, I don^t know any reason, 
thank Heaven, that I have to complain. There is Bill Tibbs, 
pf our regiment, he has lost both his legs, and an eye to boot ; 
but, thank Heaven, it is not so bad with me yet."** And, to- 
wards the end of his tale, he goes on to observe, '* I was once 
moi:e in the power of the French ; and, I believe it would have 
gone hard with me, had I been brought back to Brest ; but, 
by good fortune, we were retaken by the Viper. I had almost 
.forgot to tell you, that, in that engagement, I was wounded in 
two places, — I lost four fingers of the left hand, and my leg 
shot off. If I had had, the good fortune to have lost my leg, 
and tine use of my hand, on board a King^s ship, and not on 
board a privateer, I should have been entitled to clothing and 
maintenance during the rest of my life ; but that was not my 
chance : — One man is born with a silver spoon in his 

MOUTH, AND ANOTHER WITH A WOODEN I«ADLB.** 

Now, although I aip neither a convert to that part of the 
doctrine, in the introduction to the story, which reckons ijt a 
species of magnanimity to be indifferent to the pressure 
of the evils of life, — nor to the propriety of that kind of 
reasoning, which induced the poor simple narrator to ^* hate 
the French,'' for no better a reason than " because they were 
all slaves, and wore wooden shoes,'' as he takes occasion to 
mention, in course of his narrative ; yet, I must allow, there is 
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much truth and meaning in that of ^^ the silver spoon and 
wooden ladle,^' although here given in rather uncouth and 
vulgar terms ; — as there is also, in the dogma of our modern 
utilitarians, that " man is the creature of circumstances,'' 
although, that also, might have been expressed in a more 
becoming and happy manner, — seeing there are no circum-; 
'Stances, nor combination of circumstances, above, or be- 
yond, the control of that Providence, which, with the same 
ease that it confines the erratic comet to its orbit, and prevents 
(notwithstanding the vain fears and silly surmises of shallow 
reasoners) the possibility of its clashing with any of the others 
of the heavenly bodies in its movements, and binds the other 
inanimate and irresponsible subjects of the widely extended 
kingdom of n^iture " fast in fate,'' — can leave free, to a certain 
degree, (although totally incomprehensible by us), the wonder- 
ful workings, of the mysteriously limited energies, of *' the 
human will.''* 

' }^q truth, indeed, is more clear, as things are presently 
constituted, than, that let some men's talents, qualifications, 
and acquirements, be what they may, and let their industry 
and application in the use of them be ever so great, they*can. 
not, with all their exertions, rise above a certain mediocrity 
in their circumstances, far less obtain any considerable share 
of the riches, honours, and what nien are taught to call, the 



* The following lines convey some idea of what the poet Cowper, whQ 
saw more clearly than some of bis contemporaries into many matters, mus( 
liave thought and fe)t, on this mysterious subject^ — " 

" Happy the man, who e^es a Qod employed 
In all the good and ill that chequer life ! 
Resolving all events, with their effects, 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of a Supreme.** 

yVnd again — 

■ " God gives to every man 
The virtue, temper, understanding, tastf. 
That lifts him into life, and lets him fall 
Just in the niche he was ordained to fill. 
To the deliverer of an injured land, 
He gives a tongue tp enlarge upon, a heart 
To feel, and coUrage to redress, her wrongs; 
To monurchs, dignity, — to judges, sense, — • 
"^'o aitists, ingenuitv and bkiU." 
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glories of the world ; while others, in no respect superior to 
tliem in talent, or industry, easily, and, in some cases, appa- 
rently with little effort, rise rapidly in the scale of wealth, 
honours, and distinction, until they astonish the world by their 
success, if they do not become a wonder to themselves. 

Of the wooden4adle class, we have not only a very apt 
illustration in the hero of the story, and promulgator of the 
doctrine, who seems, by the tenor of his narrative, to have 
been the "victim of misfortune, from almost the moment of his 
birth, until that, in whichhis old acquaintance found him, in 
such a pitiable plight, at one of the outlets of the town ; but, 
in the case of poor Goldsmith himself, who, although so 
highly gifted by nature, in point of talents and other qualifica- 
tions, as to be accounted one of the most amiable of naturalists 
— most pleasing of historians — most enchanting of novelists 
1— and sweetest and truest of poets that ever sung, — was not 
likely, as one of the nine children of a poor poqntry clergy- 
man, yt't 

" Passing rich with forty pounds a-year," 

to have come into the world with any superabundance, or 
the means of obtaining any superabundance, of the good 
things of this life ; and whose natural simplicity, benevolent 

'disposition, and unflinching integrity, even if there had been 
fewer eccentricities in his conduct, never could, and never 
would, allow him to push himself forward in the way of im- 
proving his circumstances, although the short span allotted to 
his mortal career had been doubled. 

The amiable and unsuspicious qualities of this man's heart, 
— who may be described, in one of the lines of Gay ''s epitaph, 
as written by Pope, as "In wit, a man ; simplicity a child," — 
it is well known, led him into an error that drove him forth as 
a " Traveller " to take his " Prospect of yociiiXY," 
amidst ** Alpine solitudes,^ and other parts of Europe, ere yet 
he had completed his College studies at Edinburgh ; and it is 
equally notorious, that the unbending disposition of this noble- 
minded man, himself the well-^known author of *' She Stoops 
to Conquer,'^ would never permit him to stoop to conquer the 

' tiavours of fortune, by any of the base and despicable arts sq 
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^mmonljr, and so successfully practised, by modern syco^ 
pliancy. 

As an instance of the sUver-spoon classy I do not conceive 
I can adduce a better example, than that of our late great 
modern poet, antiquarian, and novelist, who has just paid the 
(slebt ot nature, and gone down to the tomb. 

According to the account Sir Walter Scott has given of 
himself, he must have come into the world with the silver 
spoon in his mouth, in the true sense of the word. " The 
private fortune, also,^^ he observes, in the interesting memoir 
written by himself, << which I might expect, and finally inhe- 
rited from my family, did not, indeed, amount to affluence, 
but placed me considerably beyond aU apprehension of want ;^'' 
ftndy as he came into the world with the means of enjoying 
some few of the luxuries of life, which we may legitimately 
infer from the use he has made of the word considerably^ so 
%luA gifted individual, among his other gifts, does not seem 
to have been deficient in that kind of dexterity, to which he 
ulludes in the confabulation he had with his lady, as reported 
by the Messrs Chambers of Edinburgh (in the 39th number 
fit their widely circulated Journal), when, he took occasion to 
request of her, to take his ^^ word for it, \ii skill leads to j^>r- 
iune^^ — and, that he did avail himself of that skilly even be« 
fore \i\% genitts had been acknowledged by competent judges, 
pr his works bad made much noise in the world, beyond a 
certain circle, is evident from the circumstance of his having 
secured to himself, through the influence of his friends, so 
early as December 1799, the appointment of Sherifi^of Sel- 
kirkshire, to which was attached a salary of L.300 ; and 
fifterwards, in 1806, the reversionary appointment of the 
pflice of Principal Clerk of Session, which, in course of a 
few years, brought him an additional revenue of L.1200 per 
^unum, — both of which events, it must be observed, took 
place, long before Waverley, the first of the series of his 
far-famed prose productions had made its appearance; so 
. tJiat the mighty enchanter must have been up to the art, or 
pirts ; or, in the wqrds of Cowper, the ** ingenuity and 
{.kill '' of conjuring up more of the gifts of fortune, and of 
plenching the silver spoon he had originally been put in pes- 
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session of, more firmly in his grasp \ long before his name, or 
his fame, as an author, had gone much abroad into the 
world.* 

But, after ail, Sir Walti^r lived long enough to see, by'the 
unhappy revulsion that took place in his pecuniary affairs in 
the beginning of 18^, that all the good luck he experienced 
in the chrcumstances of his birth, and all the Mil he had 
displayed in improving these cireumstances, were not suffix 
eient to ensure to him a continuance of ** the gifts of fbi^ 
tune/' That, in ttie present constitution of things, there is, 
indeed, another truth, or rather series of truths, which^ 
although from the time they were uttered, and the circum- 
stance of their being found, as forming part of the contents of 
an old-fashioned book, they may have received the appellation 
of oU^/ashianed truths^ will, nevertheless, be seen to have 
-had the most ample confirmation from the experience of 
mankind, in every age of the world, viz. ^* That the race is 
not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong : neither yet 
bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, 
nor yet favour to men cf skill ; but time and chance happen^ 
eth to fhem all.** And that, although these truths, like 
others recorded in Holy Writ, are conveyed, to make them 
the more universally applicable, in what may be called general 



* Among the fortunate eiftoumstances that came across the path of this 

highly-favoured individual of the silver-spoon classt <^nd which served much 
to forward his views gn entering upon his career, was his early acquaintance 
and consequent alliance with, a coadjutor so well fitted for his purpose, by 
congeniality of sentiment, and a similar turn of thinking, as his prinieri — a 
genUeman of whom it may be said that he never betrayed the great secret, and 
perhaps other secrets which his early friend and patron may have intrusted 
him with, to the last; but whose value in other respects in the line of hispro-* 
fessiou) has been thusjw*//y estimated by the Messrs Chambers, in a note affix- 
ed to their brief, but very interesting Life of Sir Walter:-^** The carclessnese 
of $ir Walter Scott in all his compositions, foand a most fortunate correc- 
tion in the taste and good sense of this gentlemau, who had the fortune 
to be his printer from nearly the commencement of his literary career, as if 
fate, had united the two, in their respective capacities, by an unalterable 
decree.'* Alas! it may now be added, at a period but a few months dis- 
tant from the time when this note was penned^ that as thcfse individuals were 
so firmly united by so many ties in their lives, so in their deaths they wersr 
not long divided ! Mr James BallaBt3rne, the printer of the above memoir,' 
having also departed this life on the 24U] of January of the pre^ient year 
(1833), making one more melancholy blank, iit the number, of my higblyr 
respectable subscribers for the present work. 
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terms; and the first part of the series may be considered as 
more particularJy applying to such a character as 1 Imve 
brought forward to form the counterpart of my contrast, yet, 
it requires no great discernment to discover, to which of the 
two characters, the latter part of the series now more parti*- 
cularly applies. Yes ! if the first part of the doctrine here 
laid down in such plain . and distinct terms, as that he who 
runneth may read, may be considered as having its confirma'* 
raation, in the case of Goldsmith ; the latter, may assuredly 
be said, now^ to have had its most ample fulfilment in that 
of Sir Walter Scott — who, too soon found, for his comfort, 
that as there had been for him ^< a time to gain,^ there was 
also for him <^ a time to lose \^ and that, at the time he spoke 
so unwittingly (I shall not give it a harsher term) to Mr 
Wordsworth, in the early part of 1831,* in respect to having 
" twenty years mind and health in him yet,**' no doubt in the 
hope of being able to devote them to the purpose of relieving 
his pecuniary engagements, the noblest trait in Sir WaU 
ter^s character, the cJiance^ was so much against him, that he 
should not see the end of the following year ! 

It is not, howevqr, to be inferred from this, that man is 
to lie down in a state of useless apathy at the moment of his 
birth ; or, to stand still, as he grows up, with his arms folded 
in sullen indifference, on account of his uncertainty of sue-* 
cess in accumulating the good things of a present life, or the 
insecurity of his tenure, after he has accumulated them; 
for, although it may be considered a hard matter to toil on 
for a length of time, only to see our efforts thwarted, and oiir 
fondest hopes overturned or blasted, just at the time we con- 
ceived them to be on the point of being realized ; — and a 
harder still, to have our expectations all blown up, and our 
fondest anticipations dissipated and scattered before the winds 
of Heaven, at the precise moment, when we had considered 
them as having arrived at maturity : — 

Yet, the early wants and instincts of our nature, must 
soon produce their necessary consequences, in arousing the 

• See reported conversation with Mr W., Imperial Magazine, NoVember 
1832, p. 502. 
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feeble child into action, in order to have his earliest infantile 
wants supplied. 

The developement of his reasoning powers, as he grows up, 
by his span being prolonged, cannot fail to convince a mind 
rightly constituted, from the conformation of the various 
parts of his body and the unsuppressible energies of the intel- 
lectual portion of his nature, that, of all creatures, man, was 
not made for a state of supineness, or inaction, and point out, 
as his proper field for exertion, his Individual, his Relative, 
HIS Social, and, if all is right with his mental rulers, and they 
are not distorted and warped by prejudice, his Devotional 
duties ; while, to render the knowledge of his duty, and ex* 
pectations, the more complete, Religion steps forward to his 
aid, and, kindly pointing to the skies, bids him set his affec- 
tions upon the things that are above, for that, this is not his 
final resting place; — bids him bear up with fortitude, patience, 
and resignation, under all the trials, and difflculties, and 
struggles of life, in the prospect of a better, more lasting, and 
enduring inheritance, where, heavenly Hope whispers, all that 
seems mysterious, unaccountable, and perplexing, in this mor- 
tal state, shall be cleared up ; and *^ the mighty maze, without 
a plan,^' as it now appears to be, to short-sighted mortals, 
shall no less astonish, by the order, and concord, and harmo- 
ny, that prevail in its several parts, than astound and startle, 
when taken collectively, by the infinitude of its magnitude, 
and splendour of its magnificence: — and fair Science teaches 
us, from the greatest discovery she has ever yet made, and 
which, in fact, amounts, notwithstanding all her recent helps, 
aids, and inventions, to no more than what she had discovered 
in the patriarchal ages, viz., only 

" To know how little can be known/* 

to take a lesson from our ignorance, and not to presume to 
scan too critically, by our imperfect and feeble powers, far 
less to find fault with, by our very hmited faculties, the opera- 
tions of that all-powerful and Mighty Mind, which, at the 
present moment, after all the assistance modern science has 
received from her more recent discoveries and searching in- 
struments, puts the same confounding and puzzling ques- 
tion to human vanity, as in the days of the good man of the 
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land of Uzy-"-** Canst thou, by searching, find out GodP 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ?^ and utter^ 
ly silences all disposttioQ to future cavilling, by that cutting 
rebuke to human pride. 

** He who, through vast immensity can fierce ; 
See worlds on worlds compose one universe ; 
Observe how system into system runs, 
What other planets circle other suns, 
What varied Being peoples every star, — 
May tell, why Heaven has made us as we are.** 

** Presumptuous man ^ the reason wouldst thou find. 
Why formed so weak, so little, and so blind ? 
First, if thou cansty the harder reason guess, 
Why formed no weaker,, blinder, and no less ?** 

But as such knowledge is stiU too high for us, as it was in 
the days of Job — still beyond the possibility of our attain- 
ment, in this, our mortal state of existence, jt certainly would 
be more becoming in us, rather, than display our igno- 
rance, as well as presumption, by manifesting any disposition 
to cavilling, to take the short but comprehensive advice of the 
bard of Twickenham, whom I have just quoted : — 

** Hope humbly then, on trembling pinions soar, 
Wait the great teacher Dkath, and God adore .'* 

Which advice, it will be observed, is most powerfully backed 
by the language of the sweetly singing muse of the poet of the 
Seasons, in drawing towards the end of bis task on Winter : — 

** Ye vainly wise ! ye blind presumptuous ! now, 
Confounded in the dust, adore that Power, 
And WisBOii, oft arraign'd ! See now the cause^ 
Why unassuming worth in secret lived, 
And died, neglected ; — Why the good man*s share 
In life was gall, and bitterness of soul ;• — 
Why the lone widow, and her orphans, pin'd 
In starving solitude ; while luxury. 
In palaces, lay straining her low thought. 
To form unreal wants ; — Why heaven-born truth. 
And moderation fair, wore the red marks 
Of Superstition's scourge ; — Why licens'd pain. 
That cruel spoiler, that embosom*d foe, 
ImbitterM all our bliss. 

■ ■ Ye good distrest ! 

Ye noble few ! who here, unbending, staud 
Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up a while ; 
And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deemed evil, is no more !*' 

And we have the more reason to proceed in our duty, when 
animated and inspired, to bear up under the pressure of the 
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accumulated ills of life, bj considerations such as these, from 
the comfortable truths advanced, and held forth, bj another 
of the sons of song of the last century, the well known 
author of '« Night Thoughts:''— 

** Lifers caret are comforts ; auch, bjr Ueav'n dtaigii*d ; 
He that has none, must make them, or he wretchedU 
Cares are employments ; and, without employ. 
The soul is on ^e rack ; the rack of rest, 
To souls most adverse ; aotiou^ all their Joy !'* 

And again,— 



" The man who consecrates his hours» 



By vig'rous effort, and an honest aim. 

At once be draws the sting of life and death ; 

He walks with nature ; — and her patha are peace. 



!• 



Such were the doctrines taught, by these, and others of 
the favourite poets of my juvenile days, among whom I may 
reckon Gray, who wrote his beautiful Elegy in a Coun- 
try Church-yard, in the middle of the last,— Miltow, 
whose sublime effusions shed a lustre over part of the pre- 
ceding,— and Cowp£R, who finished his earthly Task, in the 
first year of the present, century : And, there can be no 
doubt, that their writings were not without their influence, 
in the formation of my early opinions, as well as of those of 
some of my contemporaries. 

It remains to be seen, in the course of time, whether the 
doctrines taught and inculcated by the fiyrons and the Scotts, 
of more modern date, will ensure, far themselves, an equally 
lasting reputation, as the afore-mentioned worthies have 
done ; or afford to their admirers, so much solid mental 
food and nourishment, as may be, and have been, derived 
from the labours of their predecessors in this q>ecie8 of liter- 
ature ; adopting it as the test, to try the onq, the definition 
of CiCEEo, who held ** True honour to be, the concurrent 
approbation of good men,"^ for this forcible reason, *< Such, 
only, being fit to give true prabe, who are, themselves, 
praiseworthy ^^' — and the criterion, to judge of the others by, 
THE FRUITS such doctriues are found calculated, in their ten*- 
dencies, to produce ;— which rule of judging, will be found, to 
be exactly conformable, to the standard laid down in the New 
Testament. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Good reasons why, man should not think of deserting his post in the hour of 
trial. — Two descriptions of persons particularly excluded, by Rousseau, from 
the commission of suicide. — Christianity embraces a more comprehensive 
and perfect system of ethics. — No individual, by her standard, allowed 
to commit such a cowardly crime. — Other methods of suicide, besides the 
more sudden and violent ones — Who may be classed, among the betraiyera 
of their trust, and true cowards of society. — Human life a state of trial and 
probation. — A kind of isthmus, or ix^iddle state of preparation for another 
world — May be considered as a passage to another country ; or, as I have 
expressed it on my title, — a Journey. — Different estimation, in which the 
man is held who boldly sets his front to the battle, to him, who basely de- 
serts his post in the moment of danger. — Sublime spectacle, according tp 
Seneca, — Angels* estimate of human worth, according to Addison — For- 
titude in adversity, one of the heroipal virtues in morals, according to 
Lord Bacon. — My conflicts, however severe a|id procrastinated, bear not 
resemblance whatever, to those of *< the man of the hundred battles.^*— 
One comfort to those who move in the humbler spheres of life ; — Another, 
they have not a hard task-master to deal with. — An important question, 
how it only can be answered. — Other questions arising aut of the former, 
which the Sexagenarian may be allowed to put, and whic^h admit of 
more easy solution. 



But, if it is not to be surmised, that man, in consequence 
of any obstacles he may meet with, or difficulties he may find 
in his way, and which, a little time, and patient perseverance, 
might enable him to remove or overcome, is to lie down, or 
stand still, a jarmg string in the creation of God,— while so 
much harmony, in the midst of such ceaseless activity, pre- 
vails, and is produced, around him ; so, far less, is it to be 
imagined, that a Being, possessed with so many noble, and 
ennobling powers and energies, as he is, should deem himself 
at liberty to desert his post in the hour of trial, or fly like a 
coward from that contest, in which^ a little firmness of mind, 
amd a proper exercise of the faculties, which nature, who (to 
use a homely phrase) usually " makes the back meet for the 
burden,'' has furnished him with, might enable him to comes 
off victorious. 

There are two descriptions of persons particularly excluded, 
according to the reasoning of Jean Jacques Rousseau, fron^ 
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the commission of suicide, viz., the father of a family, the 
well-being of which might be a good deal involved, or wrapt 
up, in the prolongation of his life, — and the debtor, the inte' 
rests of whose creditors might suffer by his demise ; but, if 
this amiable enthusiast in some respects, had liliowed him- 
self to be influenced in others, by the more comprehensive 
and expansive system of Christian ethics, instead of the prin- 
ciples he had embraced, and acted on, as adeistical philoso- 
pher, he would soon have discovered, that the same kind of 
reasoning might, with equal propriety, have been applied to 
every individual of the human race. There was much mean- 
ing, indeed, in the benevolent commandment, *' Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself;'^ and should there be, or have 
been, any mistake on that head, it must be completely obvi- 
ated by the answer given to the question, — ** And who is my 
neighbour P'' by the great founder of Christianity himself; — 
for no man, possessed of the smallest powers of discrimina- 
tion and judgment, can mistake the meaning of the parable 
of the good Samaritan, however it may operate against anti- 
quated prejudices, or previously conceived barbarous opinions. 
Yes, there can be no doubt, that, according to the doctrine 
of the truly philanthropic religion of the New Testament, 
all mankind must be considered in the light of brethren — ^not 
only children of the same common parent, but all interested 
in each other^s comfort and welfare, by the same mutual and 
reciprocal ties. The Christian debtor, and father of a family, 
has therefore a double claim upon niM to continue at the 
post allotted to him by providence, until he is relieved in the 
natural way, and so, at the appointed time ; because, besides 
the considerations above alluded to— and these are far from 
being unimportant — he has other ties of consanguinity, and 
other feelings to attend to and consult, before he betakes 
himself to the dreadful alternative, and is undone. And this 
expression, I do not wish to be understood, as meant to be 
confined entirely to those, who, placed in such responsible 
and interesting circumstances, have recourse to the more sud- 
den and violent means of getting rid of their present mode 
of existence. They are all suicides, in principle, although 
differing in the manner of carrying their intentions into exe- 
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cution, who, under the pressure of any calamity whatever, 
fly to the cup of intoxication, to drown their sorrows, as they 
suy ; but which, a little reflection, during their lucid inter-* 
vals from this dreadful infatuation, must convince them, is only 
to sink themselves, alas I the deeper in that misery, which it 
would be their wisdom rather to strive to remove. These 
are the true cowards of society — ^the pusillanimous deserters 
of the sacred trust committed to their charge — ^the betrayers 
of the rights, and claims upon them, it may be, of their own 
poor helpless family ; and, at all events, the fell destroyers of 
their own health, reputation, and future means of subsistence ; 
to say nothing of, as a farther aggravation of the mischiefs 
they occasion, the fearful wounds they make in the feelings 
iif those, who feel more for them, than, to all appearance, 
they feel for themselves ! And what do they gain by this, 
in the estimation of the public ? To be branded as being 
addicted to a beastly vice, and occasionally pointed out by 
the finger of scorn as being <^ as drunk as David^s Sow ;"— 
but neither the one expression, or the other, is sufficiently 
strong, or properly applied, to mark the dreadful enormity of 
this most disgusting, and degrading — may I not rather call it 
'^uMktUural crime, sinking, as it does, the noble creature 
inan, beneath his inferiors in the scale of creation ; for intoxi* 
cation is not the vice of the lower animals ; and David^s Sow, 
notwithstanding all its filthy and grovelling propensities, was 
never seen reeling home drunk in its life i 

In regard to Christianity, it totally disclaims them ; for, a 
Christiaii drwikard is an anomaly that cannot possibly exist 
in the creation. The moment a man of that denomination 
betakes himself to a course of intemperance, he renounces 
his profession, and ceases to be a Christian ; the laws of 
which, while they forbid not the temperate and moderate use 
of the good things of this life, being quite peremptory, and 
perfectly explicit on this head. 

It is, indeed, impossible to conceive aright of human life, 
and ^^ to vindicate,^ in the language of an autlior I have 
already, more than once, quoted, <* the ways oS God to man,"^ 
in plain and intelligible terms, otherwise, than by considering 
it in the light of a state of trial and probation-^-as a kind of 
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isthmus, or middle state, in which we are undergoing the 
process of climatizing, or fitting, previous to being trans- 
planted into another clime — a passage to another country ; or, 
as I have expressed it in my title— « Journey— -in which we 
have many troubles and diiBculties to meet with, in order to 
try our patience — ^^many temptations and allurements to resist, 
in order to try our virtue— and where we have many battles to 
fight, and conflicts, some of them of a very arduous and pain, 
ful nature to endure, in order to try our fortitude, and put 
to the test, our belfef in those comfortable truths of our benign 
and holy religion, that are, at once, as I have ever found 
them, our greatest solace and consolation, under the compli- 
cated evils of life — and, as I have every reason to expect, to 
find them at the last— our most sovereign antidote against the 
fear of deat|i. 

In what different estimation from the determined suicide, 
who flies atone dire leap from the arena of human exertion, or 
who— for I see no reason for making any modification, or 
difierence, in the manner of expression — ^incapacitates him- 
self, by a more gradual system of self-destruction, from being 
farther useful to himself and others in the concerns of time- 
ay, and I may add, on viewing this life as a journey, in the 
concerns of eternity also ! — I say, in what a difi*erent estima- 
tion from such a one, must be held the man, who, whatever 
may be his situation in Ufe, puts his front manfully to tlie 
battle, evidencing, in the whole of his unflinching conduct, 
the most unbroken resolution to persevere, and^ if possible, 
to overcome ! 

Is it any matter of surprise, then, that, in the opinion of the 
virtuous Seneca, ** a good man struggling with the storms of 
fate,^ should present such a spectacle— 'Such a sublime exhi- 
bition of moral courage — as ** to make the gods look down 
upon it with pleasure -^ and that, to the same purpose, al- 
though couched in a more Christian language, our illustrious 
Addison, should be led to express himself, in the following 
terms : — " Were angels, if they look into the ways of men, 
to give in their catalogue of worthies, how different would it 
be from that which any of our own species would draw up. 
We are dazzled with the splendour of titles^ the ostentation 
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of learning, and the noise of victories. They, on the con- 
trary, see the philosopher in the cottage, who possesses his 
soul in patience, and thankfulness, under the pressure of, 
what little minds call poverty and distress. Tiie evening's 
walk of a wise man is more illustrious, in their sight, than the 
march of a general at the head of a hundred thousand men. 
A contemplation of God's works, a generous concern for 
the good of mankind, and unfeigned exercife of humility,''* 
he might have here added, and the most periect resignation 
to the will of God, in every dispensation of his providence, 
whether prosperous or adverse, "only denominate men great 
and glorious."" 

It was, no doubt, from considerations such as these, that 
an authority, which, I believe, has been sometimes quoted as 
our British Solomon (I mean Lord Bacon), reckoned that 
fortitude, which springs from, or arises out of, adversity, in 
MORALS, among the more heroical virtues ; and, it is no doubt 
equally true, that from such considerations, I might be in 
duced to mention, as I did, the high-sounding appellation of 
"the man of the hundred battles,*" in my humble prospectus, 
without being aware of its being, in any way, derogatory to 
his laurels, even if the circumstance, had, had in it, less of the 
contrast and more of the comparison. 

Comparison, indeed, with such a one, was out of the ques- 
tion, and as the nature of our talents, our dispositions, and 
pursuits, were no less different than the respective spheres in 
which we moved, in our journey of life, I am no ways inclin- 
ed to make, far less desirous to court, any. 

Yes ! my conflicts, it will be seen, from what follows, how- 
ever severe and arduous they have been, and however pro- 
tracted in their duration, bear no resemblance or similitude 
whatever, to those of the personage above alluded to; — 
and, indeed, I am rather inclined to suspect, from various 
considerations, that some of them might have been too hard, 
upon Goldsmith^s principles, for even the great hero of Wa- 
terloo himself. 

There is one comfort, however, attendant on us who move 
humbly in the vale of life, with limited means, and, perhaps, 
abilities still more limited, viz., that if our means of doing 
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good to our fellow-creatures are more circumscribed than wc 
could have wished, the same Providence which has limited to 
us, the means of virtue, has also, through the same cause, 
limited in us, the power to do mischief; placing us in the state 
so happily expressed in Gray's elegy, whose words deserve to 
be stored up in our minds with grateful remembrance:— 

— ** Nor circttoiBcribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes con(in*d.** 

And, let it never be forgotten, that, although in the exercise 
of those important duties, which, as men, and as Christians, 
we are called on to perform, we must, in every situation of 
life, lay our account to be governed by circumstances, yet, 
we have not a hard taskmaster to deal with ; for we are taught 
in the beautiful parable of the talents, that, although no ex- 
cuse, nor extenuation, will be held valid, from those who 
evince a disposition to abuse their talents, either by misappli* 
cation or concealment, our performances, nevertheless, will be 
expected to be only commensurate with, or in proportion to, 
our ability ; and that, " it will be from those alone to whom 
much is given, that much shall be required,^'— an idea, which is 
beautifully expressed, in the lines that an amiable authoress 
has quoted as the motto to her Popular Models,^ and some 
of whose words, I have elsewhere noticed as deserving to be 
written in letters of gold-j-:— 

'< Who does the best his circumstance allows. 
Does well, acts nobly, — angels could no more.** 



Whether I have done, or rather, in all the various situations, 
positions, and conditions of life, in which I have been placed 
by Providence, in my now somewhat protracted pilgrimage, 
eftdeai^oured to do^ the best my various and varying circum- 
stances allowed, . at the several times, is only known (for I 
would not trust to the decision of my own heart) to that 
Great Being, whose all-pervading glance, and heart-searching 
powers, enable him to see at once, not only our actions, with 
their most proximate and remote tendencies, but, the se- 



• Popular Models, or Impressive Warnings to ibe Sons and Daughters of 
Industry, by Mrs Grant, lote of Duthil. 

t See my Popular Philosophy, Vol. I. p. 30, 

£ 
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cret motives, and, to human eyes, hidden springs, from 
which they proceed, stript of all vain show and false colour- 
ing. So that, in this matter, I must abide by the decision of 
that upright and impartial tribunal, which can neither be 
bribed by flattery, blinded by prejudice, nor deceived by 
appearances of any kind ; and, it would beat once foolish and 
unbecoming in me, knowing, among the little things I do 
know, the imperfection that must cleave to my very best 
services, to expect, or anticipate, any other verdict than that 
of *< an unprofitable seryant,"" and one ** who has, in aU 
things^ come short of the glory of Gixl.'!* 

Done my best^ indeed ! Can I really lay my hand on my 
heart, and say, after a review of the retrospections I have 
recently been taking, through this lokg vista of sixty years, 
that I have embraced every favouring opportunity that came 
in my way, — ^availed myself of every promising circumstance 
that sprung up to forward me in my progress, — and hearken- 
ed to every call of humanity that sounded in my ear, in the 
way of presenting that most acceptable of all sacrifices to the 
Deity, the performing, next to my more pressing individual 
and relative duties, acts of beneficence and mercy, to my 
more numerous, although somewhat more distantly connect- 
ed, brethren of mankind ? 

No ! The everys^ as well as the bests, I am afraid, must 
be sunk in the answer; and I must stand confessed at the bar 
of conscience, as willing to abide by, and to acquiesce in, the 
rectitude of the above-mentioned, and, as I must acknow- 
ledge, as it refers to me, just and impartial sentence. 

But, that I have done, or, at least, have endeavoured to 
do, somethings to enable me to emerge from the native obscu* 
rity of my birth ; — that I have done something to make up 
for, or to supply the defects of my originally limited educa- 
tion ;-— that I have done something in furtherance of those 
wise and prudent maxims of industry, and the necessity of 
application to business, impressed upon my juvenile mind by 
the best of parents, to whose sage advices and wholesome ad- 
monitions, I still look back with reverence and gratitude ;— 
that I have done somethings consistent and in accordance 
with those advices, in the way of pushing myself forward in 
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the way of business, and making provision for myself and 
family, as well as in putting them in the way of providing for 
themselves, as they grew up ; — That I have done something 
during the sun of prosperity and youtli, a time most fitted 
for active exertion, in order to provide for myself a comfort- 
able asylum, and the means of subsistence during the winter 
of life ; — and, lastly, that I have done, and still am endea- 
vouring to do, something to alleviate those misfortunes that 
have since overtaken me, to the disappointment of my too 
fondly indulged in, and sanguinely anticipated hopes, of hav- 
ing " my life of labour,** at last, " crowned with an age of 
ease,^— -I think will hardly be disputed, by those, who know 
any thing of my history. And that I have endeavoured, 
while all these things were going on, to do something also, in 
course of my pilgrimage, towards bettering the condition of 
my species, and adding to the number of their comforts, ac- 
cording to the extent of my humble abilities and capacities, in 
accordance with the maxim of the benevolent Penn, ** Do good 
with what thou hast, or it will do thee nogood,^— I think, will 
not be denied by those who peruse these pages, although they 
do not, properly speaking, embrace those more early and pros- 
perous periods of my life, when my few feeble, but more dis- 
interested eflTorts that way, must have been chiefly attempted. 
There were, however, certain matters of a more selfish, or, 
as it may be styled, a less disinterested nature, on account of 
their capabilities of being brought into operation, in course of 
my business, or, in the exercise of some one or other of my 
varied professions, in which, it occurred to me, I might be 
useful to my brethren of mankind ; and as these, have en- 
gaged a good deal of my attention, in my Journey of Life, I 
shall again recur to the subject, and say something in regard 
to them, in my next chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Author, no friend to egotism. — Not inclined, howeTer, to run into a 
contrary extreme, in order to avoid the imputation of it. — An old exeio- 
plar sets me the example of writing one's own Memoirs in the 6rst person. 
— Other instances, or circumstances, in which, this individual may be con- 
sidered in the light of my prototype. — Some important matters, in which 
we differ. — Certain matters, in which, the Sexagenarian conceived, that 
he might be useful to his brethren of mankind, in the way, or exercise, of 
his profession. — Varied circumstances under which he was enabled to do 
f:o. — Sundry respectable authorities quoted. — Old established adage. — 
Lord Bacon. — Pope's Man of Ross. — More important facts submitted. — 
First Printing Press in £iist Lothian, when, and by whom it was set up. — 
Great illuminating process, or the Book Trade, when, and by whom first 
established in Dunbar.*'-^ Anecdote illustrative of the indolence and igno- 
rance of seme of the natives, in those days. — Our Author's first circulat- 
ing Library. — Great increase \n a short time. — Early commencement of 
his, since long protracted, series of auctions. — A few instances of his early 
efforts, and successful attempts, in the publication, or canvassing line.— • 
Melancholy thoughts suggested by the sight of one of his earliest subscripn 
tion lists. — East Lothian distinguished by her early facilities and means 
of obtaining information. — Lamp of Lothian figain lighted up.— More 
extensive attempts of the Sexagenarian to be useful in the way and ex- 
ercise of his profession.— His cheap Tracts. — Cheap Magazine. — Monthly 
Monitor, or Philanthropic Museum. — Affecting History of Tom Brag- 
well. — Popular Philosophy. — Anticipated answer to a series of queries. — 
Tlie Labourer's Repast, responsive to the Labourer's Welcome. — Great 
extent and diversified utility of the literary perambulations of the Sexa- 
genaritin. 



I AM no friend to egotism, but I should wish to know how, 
in a matter where one is engaged in writing his own history, 
or any particular part of his own history, a copious use of the 
pronoun / can well be avoided, without the danger of run* 
ning into a contrary extreme, and so affording a display of 
affectation and prudery, which, even at the risk of the sneers 
of some of those little witlings, who do not take time or 
pains to consider, that it is not all egotism which they may 
have been taught to deem so, I am not inclined to do. And 
why should I, seeing that my highly respectable and worthy 
predecessor in the annals of bookselling Autobiography, the 
late Mr Hutton of Birmingliam, whose example I once fqlr 
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lowed before, upon a certain occasion, when viewing, at an 
early period of my life, the curiosities of London, has again 
set me the example ; with the remark, as he enters upon the 
task of writing a narrative ot the circumstances of bis, upon 
the whole, smoothly flowing, but, in some cases, eventful life, 
in allusion to the practice of those writers, who, ** in speaking 
of themselves,^ are accustomed, as he styles it, to appear in 
the third person — ^^ I can see no reason why a man may not 
speak in the Jlrst^ and use the simple letter I ;^ justly ob> 
serving, *^ A raree showman may be allowed to speak through 
a puppet, but it is needless in 2ln author/' 

I said this gentleman has again set me the example ; but, 
in attending a little to his history, I see that, in more respects 
than either the one or the other of these alluded-to instances, 
this good man — and I am proud of having such an exemplar 
to refer to — ^may be considered in the light of my pattern or 
prototype. I only wish that I could have carried the com- 
parison farther, and been enabled to say so, in regard to others. 

Among the things in which, without any forced construe 
tioti, we may be said to have agreed, I may mention, that 
Mr Hutton followed the profession of a bookseller in a pro- 
vincial, or country town ; and so, it may be remarked, did I.— * 
Mr Hutton, in getting acquainted with the various branches 
of his profession, and establishing himself in trade, had some 
pretty serious and formidable obstacles to encounter ; and so 
bad I. — One particular branch, that of t?ie bindings Mr Hut- 
ton seems to have acquired, by the sheer exercise of his natu* 
ral talents, joined to a persevering attention to the operations 
pf others, without serving, as the common phrase is, a mo- 
ment of apprenticeship to it ; and, in regard to one other 
branch, that of the printings so did I. — Mr Hutton, at last, 
by a proper use of his talents, and continued perseverance in 
industrious habits, arrived at the possession of a well esta- 
blished and very respectable business ; and, looking back to 
a period, at a no very great distance from the present, in the 
VISTA OF TIME, may it not be said, with equal truth; and so 
did I. — Mr Huttcn has given ample demonstration to the 
world of his literary propensities, by the number and variety 
of his writings ; and so, have not I ? — Among the number 
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of bift works which he has published, is there not <^ A Jour^ 
ncy to Lojidorij** written at an early period of his life f and, 
among the number of mine that have not been published, is 
there not, I may ask myself, J Voyage^ undertaken at a very 
early period of mine, to the someplace f And, lastly, did not 
Mr Hutton, at last, set about writing his own Memoirs^ in 
the work above alluded to ; and, can it be denied, while 
these pages are before my readers, that I have been engaged, 
of late, in a similar undertaking ? 

Did I follow up the comparison farther, I might be able 
to point out, perhaps, a dozien or so more of particulars, in 
which, the analogy might appear equally striking, but these 
must sufBce for the present, and I only wish that, in the few 
instances I am about to state, the similitude could have been 
still kept up ; but here, alas ! the resemblance drops ;-**for, if 
the latter years of this worthy individual must- have passed 
with comparative serenity, in consequence of the unclouded 
state, and general prosperity of his affairs, such surely can* 
not be said of mine, or these Latter Struggles would not 
have seen the light — If it may be said of him, that he must 
have enjoyed a pretty robust and green old age at the years 
of three score, or he could not, on surviving the frosts of 
so many winters, afterwards have written down, on the 
eighty-ninth anniversary of his birth, ^^ This day, (October 
11th,) is my birth-day. I enter upon my ninetieth year, and 
have walked ten miles !'^ such, certainly, cannot be said of 
the writer of this, who had long, and often, been reminded, 
l)efore he had arrived at the first-mentioned period, that the 
odds lay much against him, that he should never see the latter ; 
— and if, at the conclusion of his drama, and winding up of the 
variegated tale of this finally prosperous and highly respect- 
ed individual, it may have been truly said, that his latter end 
was better than the beginning ; such, surely, as yet, cannot 
be said of me, or my present, or late appeal, would not have 
come before the public ; nor should I, at such a late hour of 
my day, as will by and by appear, have been obliged to 
begin the world again, and to toil once more at the oar of 
Hfe, at a time, and under circumstances, when it would have 
been so highly desirable otherwise to have retired from its 
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labours and pursuits. But, although wishing, fai these res- 
pects, must be vain, and hopes, as I have often found them, may 
turn out deceitful, I cannot forbear, before parting with this 
worthy brother of the profession, from joining cordially in tlie 
wish and hope, expressed by the Ucviewer of ** The Life of 
William Hutton,"" in the supplementary number to die 
forty-second volume of the Monthly Magazine, in the short 
notice prefixed to that review, viz., *^ for our parts, we ha%'« 
accompanied our old friend, in this narrative of his peaceful 
journey of life, with heartfelt pleasure ; and our deliberate 
feeling is, a fervent wish that our latter days may be like his, 
ami that, when our race against time is ended, we may posscsa 
equal claims to the respect of posterity/' 

In order to avoid giving offence, as much as possible, to 
critics of the description al)ove alluded to, at the time I lately 
published my somewhat lengthy prospectus, I adopted, in ac* 
oordanoe with the plan so usually had recourse to by others, 
as a model of my style, that of my old school-companfon of the 
Commentaries^ and addressed my readers in that prospectus, 
almost from be^nning to end, in the third person* 

To that plan, it may here be seen, I do not now mean much 
to adhere, although I may occasionally, and as it suits my 
purpose, recur to it, as in the present chapter, I shall be found 
to deviate from both methods; and, in a great degree, in 
preference to either, have recourse to what may rather be 
called the interrogatory way of going to work ; which, if it 
has nothing else, will have, at least, the charm of variety to 
recommend it. 

To return, therefore, from this digression, and takie up 
the thread of my subject where I left it, towards the conclu- 
sion of my last chapter, with the remark that there were cer- 
tain matters, in which, from certain circumstances, it occurred 
to me, I might be useful to my brethren of mankind, in tlie 
way of prosecuting my other duties, and in the exercise of my 
prdfession, to which I meant again to recur in the present ; 
I shall now proceed to do so, and show, agreeably to the 
manner and method above alluded to, how, consistently with 
the interests of my business otherwise, or rather, in the way 
of forwarding these interests, I contrived to do good to others 
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and to myself, at the same time ; and, particularly, to pro* 
mote the moral and mental amelioration of my species, to a 
certain extent, while my own individual interests, in the fair 
exercise of my profession, were not neglected nor forgotten. 

If there is any truth in the adage, then, that " He who 
makes a tree to grow, or a blade of grass to spring up, where 
never tree grew, nor blade of grass sprung up before,^' ought 
to be considered among the benefactors of his kind ; — If there 
was any solidity in the reasoning of Lord Bacon, when he 
says, " If a man perform that which hath not been attempted 
before, or attempted and given over, or hath been achieved, 
but not with as good circumstance, he shall purchase more 
honour than by affecting a matter of greater difficulty, or vir- 
tue, wherein he is but a follower ;'"** — If there was any well 
grounded foundation for the grateful plaudits, in which each 
lisping babe had been taught by Pope, to respond to the 
praises of the " Man of Ross,'' for the amelioration and im- 
provements, which that worthy and meritorious individual 
(whose praises are sung more largely in the October number 
for 1814, of the Cheap Magazine,) had so largely contributed 
to, out of his limited income ; — If there is much truth, 
indeed, in the maxim, that ^* it is better to prevent crimes 
than to punish them," — that it is a more laudable and praise- 
worthy employment to endeavour, as much as in us lies, 
to remove the films of ignorance, of prejudice, and of er- 
roF, from the human mind, than, from any motive what- 
ever, to lend our aid to rivet them more closely, and 
flatter and encourage men in their delusions ;•• — In short, 
if it may be accounted a far more noble, and rational, 
and enduring ambition, to seek for glory, honour, and im- 
mortality, in a continued and persevering course of well- 
doing, and a long protracted series of acts of utility and kind- 
ness to our brethren of mankind, according to the means and 
abilities with which Providence has entrusted us, than, to seek 
for preferment, and a short-lived renown, by a contrary con- 
duct ; to be imbittered for the present, it may be, by reflec- 
tions of a no very pleasing description, and most assuredly to 
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be followed by the execrations of posterity* and the lasting 
curses of injured humanity. If there is any meaning in all 
these, may not the Sexagenarian, who puts the questionsi 
humbly hope, that he may be permitted to lay in his claim 
for a small share of the meed of praise, or, at least, the ap» 
probation of the natives, should he be able to establish to their 
satisfaction, by the same method of reasoning, the following 
facts, which, indeed, he most willingly submits to their just 
and impartial decision. 

Who was it, he would say to the residenters in his more 
immediate neighbourhood, that not only first planted that 
useful tree, the Printing Paess, on our native soil,* but 
who, for so many years afterwards, gave that potent and 
mighty engine for weal, or for woe, according as its energies 
are properly or improperly directed, a direction and impulse 
in such a way, as to call down upon his exertions, from time 
to time, those numerous and highly respectable encomiums, 
*— very slender specimens of which can only be given in these 
pages ?t 

Who was it, he would say, that first established that great 
and wonderfully illuminating process, the Book Trade, in 
Dunbar (after the short experiment of another person had 
been tried, and had failed), upon any thing like a permanent 
foundation, now more than forty years ago, and that, at a 
time, when such a thing was so much wanted in this quarter 
of the county,^ — claying in his native town, at that early 



* The first Printing Press erected in the County of East Lothian, was 
that set up by me in Dunbar, in 1795, and which, for reasons that it may not 
be difficult to guess, was afterwards remoTed to Haddington, being the county 
town. 

f These specimens, in order not to run out this chapter to an undue 
length, roust be brought in afterwards, in such a way, and at such places, as 
may be found suitable for them. 

\ My predecessor, Mr Smart^s, stay in Dunbar was very short, he having 
come to it, T should imagine, some time after the commencement of the 
Eighties, and leaving it again, altogether, at the term of Widtsunday, 1788. 
Previous to his time, the mental wants of the lieges, had been supplied in the 
same manner as some of our neighbouring county villages are at present, by 
the merchants, or dealers in other articles ; but 1 do not think, that my father, 
who was one of them, entered much into the bookselling way, until the time 
of the short interregiiutn, betwixt Mr S.*s leaving the town and my being ca- 
pable of supplying his place, during which time he would, no doubt, do what 
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period, the foundation of that useful reservoir for accumulat- 
ing, and copious source for diffusing, the means of knowledge 
and useful information, throughout the adjoining parishes, 
which, at no great distance of time afterwards, viz., in the year 
1809» had increased, or, rather, been augmented, to the 
amazing extent for a country coUection, in a small country 
town, of ** upwards of three thousand Jive hundred volumes r 
under the name of " The Dunbak and Country Circulat- 
iKG Library;'"* and opening up, otherwise, those many irrigat- 
ing streams of mental improvement, in the shape of his nu- 
merous auctions v^" — his strenuous, persevering, and success- 
ful endeavours in soliciting and obtaining subscriptions for 
works of real and permanent utilityjj which has been the 

he could, by keeping up a supply of the more salenhle articles, to keep the 
place (for that seemed to have been a fevourite object with him) open for me. 
— As an evidence, how far some of our merchants, in thefie days, required 
a little more general information themselves, as well as the indolent manner 
in which (no doubt, partly for want of books) they spent their time, I shall 
relate an anecdote which, it is likely, some of my readers may have heard 
before, viz., that, w!ien a certain merchant heard some person talking of 
" Hervey's Works,'* which, at that time, must have been mueh known, and 
held in very general estimation, as they have long been since, he hastily, and 
rather pettishly replied, — •• Hervey's Works ! I never knew him do any thing 
hut sit on the6/tie slane at hisd('>or, all his life,*'»«-^meaning, thereby, old John 
Harvey, who kept hbop under, I l>elieve, Bgure 4, in that house immediately 
adjoining the Manse, on the north side, where it still remains; but what has 
become of the blue ttane, or whetlier it is still to be found on the spot, I 
know not. 

* I see that we opened our first Circulating Library, with a Catalofrue, 
printed by Mr John Taylor of Berwick-upon-Tweetlf under the firm of J. & 
G. Miller, on the 20th November, 1789; but, the first catalogue printed on 
my own account, was that published in October 1791, and is what I m^n as 
more particularly referring to, as above. 

This catalogue was, upon the whole, pretty respectable to begin with, and 
which had, indeed, increased, by the winter of 1 809y to the number above- 
mentioned, lliere can be no doubt, as to this point, for I have a copy of th« 
i^atalogue still in my possession, which I shall be ready to show to any lady 
or gentleman, who wishes to be informed, as to the natareofa selection, from 
which every thing of an indelicate nature, or immoral teudeney, in as far ats 
they could be ascertained, were carefully excluded. 

f My auctions in the country, I see by my reminiscences, commenced so 
early as September 1791, and having been continued occasionally ever since", 
almost down to the present period, or so long as I continued in the book 
trade, the inhabitants of our neigr.bouring, and more remote, villages, scatter- 
ed over the country, must have, all along, been supplied with a plentiful treat 
of mental food, and that of the most useful and wholesome, as well as varie- 
gated description, to suit all tastes and fancies, at a cheap and easy rate. 

i Of this, I shall produce one instance that will, no doubt, astonish some 
of my friends, among the present race of country booksellers, as it did, at the 
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means of carrying the blessings of general and useful knoir. 
ledge, at a cheap and easy rate, to the most obscure cottage 
and hamlet in the county, making East Lothian, distin* 
guifihed among the surrounding districts, for her superior 
facilities and means of obtaining information ; and that, k>ng 
before itinerating libraries had been heard of among its inha- 
bitants, or, the business of canvassing had, as it now is, been 
reduced to a profession ; — giving to the county of his birth, a 
place she had never before enjoyed, in the annals of literature, 
and lighting up, once more, this Lamp of Lothian^* in a 
manner very different from that in which it had been wont to 
shine, in the now venerable, but then venerated and hal- 
lowed fane, of our provincial capital, in the more benighted, 
superstitious, and less enquiring days of our forefathers ?— > 
Who was it, he would farther say, that followed up these 



Ume, no less a personage than that great and enterprising bookseller, Mr 
Constable himself, yiz., that the writer of this, who must, at that period, 
1805y &€.t have been in the hey-day of exertion, and youtliful ardour, got 
from the publishers, first Mr Thomson Bonar, and more latterly Metfcrt A. 
Constable, & Co., no less a quantity than/orf^icw of the large, and snvnljf-itjr 
of the small paper copies, being 118 in all, of Forsyth's fieautiesof Scotland ! 
—not a bad number for a country sale, when it is considered, that the large 
paper copy retailed at Fufe Guineat, and the small at Thret Poundg Fifteen. 
Shillings, and yet the whole, while in course of publication^ were almost all 
subscribed for. 

But this is only one instance of his success in the way of selling bockt in 
parts and by numbers, a business almost unknown, or, at leasts very little 
practised by others, in those days ; for, were old Mr Taylor of Berwick, alive 
to testify, he would, no doubt, express his surprise, at the astonishing number 
of his Ostervald's Bible, for which also, the writer procured subscribers, while 
the edition 1790 was in course of issuing from the press. — Of Knox*s History 
of the Reformation, published by Mr Hugh Inglis, West Port, Edinburgh, at 
the time I commenced business, or rather previous to my having commenced 
on my own account, t see, by a list of subscribers* names still in my posses- 
sion, I also sold, the goodly number of nearly ^our $eore of copies. But the 
looking over that list, dated 28th October, 1790, makes me melancholy to 
think, bow few of that number now remain, who, at ^hat time, ** kept the world 
awake," if not << with UiMtre" at liBjastvith useful exertion, and " with noise.** 

I do not mention tl^ose numbers as any way surprising in these days, 
when the number trade is so extensively eulttrated, and the canvassing buei- 
nest so much followed aAer ; but lei any one lopk ba^k to ffiy tiiuatioth and 
the iimes I then lived in, and then form his ideas of the importance, or non- 
importance of the transactions here meoorded. 

* << The Church of the Franciscans, in Haddington, was, in 1355, so 
magnificent, that,*' we are told b^ Po^dun and John Blajor, ** it was styled 
Litcema- Laudon€e, Thi Lamp or Lothiav, from the lamps kept constantly 
burning in it| which rendered it visible at a great distance during the night.*' 
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more focal and circumscribed operations, by that more excdr- 
sive and enlarged attempt to be useful, in the means that ]^ro- 
Tidenoe still continued to augment, and put in his power, in 
the way of his profession, by the multitudinous host of 
Cheap Tracts, wpwards of a hundred thousand in num^ 
ber^ that issued from the Dunbar press, in 1802-S, near the 
beginning of the present century, or about thirty years ago ? 
•—The far known, and still more widely extended Cheap 
Magazike, that emanated from the Haddington press^ in 
1813 and 1814, the prospectus for which, I see by the date 
of the circular now before me, (July S7, 181S,) made its 
appearance, just to^n^ years ago;— 'The Monthly Moni« 
TOR, oB Philanthropic Museum, which followed in its 
wake, and may be considered in the light of a continuation 
of that work, in 1815 ;-«and the new modelled and improved 
edition of " I'he Affecting History of Tom Bragwell,*" that 
appeared at a time, when, as will be seen by the testimony 
hereafter to be adduced, it was so much wanted, towards the 
close of 1821, being nearly the end of another decade, or a 
little more than ten years from the period in which I now 
write ; — all of which, it will be observed, having the same 
object in view, the prevention of crime, and the consequent 
peace, comfort, security, and happiness of society ? 

And Who, it may be still farther asked, was it, that, when 
the minds of his brethren in the humbler classes of society, 
had taken such a praiseworthy direction, in the growing taste 
which was beginning to prevail among them for scientific inforr 
mation, and a craving for, that most sublime and noble of all 
pursuits, the studies of nature, and a thirst for the know- 
ledge of the wonders and beauties of creation«^Who was it, 
he would say, that appeared once more on the stage of litera* 
ture, but a few years since, in the pages of his Popular 
Philosop^t, in which, it will be seen, his efforts were not 
iEiwanting, by taking advantage of the current that had so 
happily set in, and endeavouring, to the utmost extent of his 
abilities, to draw the attention of his juvenile readers, from 
the sublimities and mysteries of the things that are seen, to 
the Great Unseen, within the veil,-— that Great Mind, from 
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whence all our kiMwIedge emana te a fr om N«ture, up to 
Nature^s God P 

To ail these several queries, he humbly conceives there 
will be but one answer, and that answer, he confidently hopes* 
will be in favour of the Sexagenarian. 

It musty therefore, be abundantly evident, that, although 
the writer of this has not, like one of his contemporaries 
that he formerly alluded to, astounded the nations with the 
shouts of his triumphs, and the noise of his victories— -that, 
aitboOgh he has not, like another that might have been men- 
tioned, made the tables of the great groan beneath the weight 
of his literary feasts, or made himself any way conspicuous, 
as a caterer for the amusement of the rich — ^that, although, 
like a third, whom he might also have mentioned, he may 
never have set the little circle in the poor man's cottage in a 
roar, by the piquancy of his wit, or comicality of his jests, 
or made them draw more close to the fireside, by the horrors 
of some terrific imaginary detail ; yet, he too, it must be ob- 
served, has made some little noise in the prosecution of the 
otherwise, almost ^^ noiseless tenor of his way^ in the world 
That he too, has contributed something to the <* Welcome 
Repast**^ of the humble labourer, — and that, there is some rea- 
son to believe, that many a little circle in the more lowly 
dwellings of men, have been at once amused and benefited 
by his efibrts. 

Indeed, the communication of << A Labourer, and Con- 
sunt Reader,^ the post mark of which bears witness that it 
came from the place from which it is dated, viz., at Annan, 
llfli October, 181S, is an evidence of this, as may be learned 
from the first eight lines of this homely, but pithy address, 
to the Editor, under the head of " The Labourer'^s Repast ; 
or, the Cheap IVIagazine,^' not having room to copy more of 
a production, which certainly does no less honour to the dis- 
criminating powers, than to the poetical abilities of the 
writer : — 

** With infinite pleasure, your work I turrej, 
And earnestly wish it may last ; 
After bearing the burden, and beat of Uie day> 
I baste to the welcome repast. 
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<*' Tiie welfare and care of the bumble in life, 
In your present endeavours are seen ; 
In a Cot, far removed from tumult and strife, 
I muse on your Cheap Magazine I** 

It was, at the commeDceinent of that work, that I had 
adopted as my motto, under the very appropriate cut which 
accompanies it — ** Yonder comes the labourer. He has 
borne the burden and heat of the day : the descending sun 
has reheved him from his toil, and he is hastening home to 
enjoy repose. — Inhabitant of the lowly dwelling, who can be 
indifferent to thy comfort ?^ — How pleasant to have it thus 
responded to, by the labourer himself, before the end of the 
year, in which this motto made its appearance, — and, in good 
time, to be inserted in the same volukne that contained the 
other. 

Many, indeed, is the cottage, and the village, as well as 
obscure hamlet, and much frequented market town, which 
the Sexagenarian, who now addresses his reader, has visited 
and had access to, in course of his literary perambulations-^ 
from Tweedside to the Banks of the Ayr — and from Eirk- 
maiden and the shores of the Fleet, to the country in the 
neighbourhood of John-o'-6roats, in Caithness. 

And, as it may be difficult to point out a locality, or situa- 
tion, among the romantic glens, or towering mountains — the 
heathery hills, or long withdrawing fertile vales, in all this 
extensive district, comprehending, we may say, the whole of 
the northern division of our island, where his name, or his 
exertions have not been heard of — so it may be no less so, 
over all the surface of so wide an extent, to meet with, any 
grade or description of persons, from the cottage to the pa- 
lace — the inhabitant of the lofty dwelling to him of the prince* 
]y mansion — who has not, in one way or other, either directly 
or indirectly, been benefited, or has profited by his labours. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The subject contiDuecl.-^How I am borne out, in my SMcrtiont towards thm 
conclusion of my last chapter.'*-The absurdity orone*s not availing himself 
of such eridence. — A single specimen, or testimonial, in behalf of sundry 
of my performances, can only here be adduced.—- -A saying of SolcNBon's 
rightly intcrpreted.*^My Cheap Tracts, of coo temporary or evanescent m 
nature, to attract the notice of criticism.'^Tbeir general and individual 
titles enumerated.' — My original motives for bringing them out. — Happy 
result, in the altered complexion of the contents of the hawker*s basket — 
One melancholy reminiscence attending the consideration of these tracts. — 
Other efforts, or fields of exertion.— -Highly respectable testimonials as io 
the manner In which I executed my labours in them.^-Each of the tesii* 
monials refers, more or less, to the author's most widely extended publi- 
cation, the Cheap Magazine. — Reasons why, on the present occasion, the 
Sexagenarian should acknowledge himself, as not only the original and 
sole projector and editor, but the author, of several of the leading papers^ 
&C., in that work. — The Cheap Magasine charactertxed> by the £ditor of 
the Philanthropist, as tbe commencement of a new era.— Its great circu* 
lation, as evidenced by the extent of its impression. — Noticed with appro- 
bation, and kindly expressed wish to promote its sale, by Mr Wilberforce. 
— A few leading articles, of which, the Sexagenarian was the author, noticed. 



This is saying a great deal, and would, indeed, be saying 
far too much, were it not, so far as it respects four of the 
particulars, the mere repetition, or echo, of evidence, which 
it would be the extremity of prudery not to ataii myself of, 
on tlie present occasion, as it will be seen, from the single 
specimen of each (all that my limits permit me to make room 
for), that, that evidence is very foreign from my own. For, 
although Solomon says, ** Let another man praise thee, and 
not thine own mouth ; a stranger, and not thine own lips^^ he 
says nothing, in all his writings, so far as 1 am aware, to dis« 
suade us From availing ourselves of the encomiums o^ others; 
a principle, that would equally militate against the young man^ 
going forth on his entrance into life, with testimonials of an 
introductory nature in his pocket from those who know some- 
thing about him, as against the old man, who has occasion to 
refer to those who know something about his previous cha- 
racter and ability, for their opinions, as a passport to tlie 
attention, or sympathy, of the public, on any after occasion. 
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I said, as respects,>&cir of the particulars ;•— for, in regard 
to my Cheap Tbacts, or Cheap Cracks^ as Old Mrs Murray 
of Whitekirk, used to say to her gude M gudeman^ when 
they were toasting themselves before the fire, previous to 
going to bed, on a winter night, at the time of publication, 
now more than thirty years ago, *^ Come, Willie, haV ye no 
got ony o' thae cheap cracks the nigbt**^ — ^they were of too 
humble and evanescent a nature, as they severally made their 
appearance, to attract the notice of criticism of any kind, and 
they were too soon exchanged, or disposed of in wholesale to 
the booksellers, (in order to reach their ulterior destination, 
the hawker'^s basket,) in my annual raids up through Teviot- 
dale, as Sir Walter Scott would have called them, and else- 
where, rounds by Dumfries, and Kirkcudbright, and Ayrshire, 
and Lanarkshire, and Stirling and Linlithgowshires ; and m, 
by our northern metropolis and intervening towns and villa- 
ges on my way home, — to give me any great concern whether 
they were so noticed, or not Yet, it may be necessary, for 
the information of my younger readers, and to give them an 
idea of the nature and tendency of these tracts, that I should 
just briefly state the several individual, or distinguishing 
titles of each, as well as the general one which runs through 
the whole-^as it may be, to repeat to my more aged contem- 
poraries, the motives and inducements I had, at the time, 
for giving them to the world, before appealing to tiieir own 
experience, as to how far my conduct was praiseworthy on 
the occasion, under the circumstances in which I went to 
work in breaking ground, that never, in such a manner, had 
been broken before, and to what extept my intentions and 
anticipations have been gratified in the result* 

In regard to the first, in order to save room, of which, I 
find, I shall have little to lose by the time I have done, I 
shall subjoin the individual titles, as below, by the way of a 
pote, just premising, in the text, that the general title which 
ran through the whole series at top, was, '* Cheap Tracts, 
calculated to promote the interests of Reli^n, Virtue, and 
Humanity,'*^ and bearing the usual imprint at bottom,— 
*^ Dunbar; printed by G. Miller/' S^c, Cic., this being in 
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the infimcy of roy printing business, and previous to that 
estaUishment being removed to Haddington> 

I need scarcely remind my more aged contemporaries, that 
my avowed motive, at the time, for bringing out that multi- ' 
tudinous host of Tracts in so cheap and humble a form, 
was, in order to counteract the dangerous tendency of that 
noxious description, which were then so abundantly scattered 
about the country, through the medium of what has been so 
emphatically styled, that copious source of mischief, the 
Hawxer^s Basket ; and those who will take the trouble of 
recollecting the Lodiian Toms, the John Cheaps, the Wise 
Willies, and other pernicious trasli, which I shall not pollute ' 
my pages by naming, and compare them with the substitutes 
I had been at so much pains to put in their place, I trust, 
will do me the justice to say, that my motives were good—' 
while, the result of the scheme, in the altered complexion, 
th^ contents of that mode of conveyance assumed soon after, 
and the facilities it must have afforded for furnishing the child- 
ren of the cotter, with a more wholesome, and very different 



* Names of the Twenty kinds of Cheap Tracts, printed and puUisbed by 
G. Miller, Dunbar, in 1802 and 1803 : — 

1. Tiie Magdalen, or the History of a Reformed Prostitute. 
S. Maria ; or the Wanderer Reclaimed, and the Fatal Effects of Guilty 
Love. 
S. The Slave Trade. 
4^ The Generous Libertine^ &c. 

5. Counsels to Young Men. 

6. Serious Thoughts for the Living. 

7. Reflections among the Monuments. 

8. Moral Tales. 

9. The Drunken Husband ; or the Fatal Effects of Drunkenness, and 
the Magnanimous Englishman. 

10. True Humanity usefully exerted, &c. 

1 1. The Death-bed, and the Murrourer corrected. 

12. Tales of Instruction, in Verse and Prose. 

13. An Affecting History of an Innkeeper in Normandy* 

1 4. The Honebt Debtor, or the Virtuous Man struggling' with, rising su- 
perior to, and overcoming Misfortune. 

1 5. Short Stories for Little Folks. 

16. The power of Affection illustrated by examples. 
17: The Liule Fabulist, or Select Fables from Dodsley, 

1 8. The Instructor, containing Reflections and Maxims» for the Conduct 
of Life, &c. 

1 9. An Antidote to Superstition ; or a Cure for those Weak Minds 
which are troubled with the fear of Ghosts, Witches, &c. 

to. An Evening Walk, with suitable Reflections, Motives of Piety, and 
Virtue, &c., &c. 
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kind of food from what they had previously been aocusfomed 
to, is the best proof that can be adduced, that it was well calcu- 
lated to answer the purpose originally intended. Even that 
comparatively harmless production, ** The Laird of CooPs 
Ghost,^ at one time a great favourite in this neighbourhood^ 
in consequence of, its, being represented in the iract^ as the 
theatre of the repeated appearances of the unearthly visitor, 
seems to have entirely vanished at the Crowing of the Cocky 
in No. 19 ; and the Witty Sayings of George Buchanan, have 
sunk, in the estimation of the more intelligent young men of 
latter times, before the far more rational entertainment to be 
derived from, that most excellent series of *^ Counsels to 
Young Men,^' in No. 5. 

There is one melancholy reminiscence attending the con- 
sideration of these Tracts, Ah ! little did I think, when I 
introduced into the selection, the story of Oliver Salvary, in 
No. 14, that I was introducing to my customers the story^of 
one, who might, in course of a few years afterwards, be con- 
sidered in the light of a kind of prototype to myself! for, I 
question much, if the noble-minded Oliver, by tiie time I 
have concluded my present task, shall be con^dered as having 
done more, in a foreign country, to retrieve his affkirs, than 
1 have done, and am still endeavouring to do, to overcome 
my misfortunes, at home. But, alas ! Oliver had youth and 
strength, and sanguine hope, to suport and bear him up, on 
his side, which, I need not tell my readers, in this stage of my 
exertions, I have not. He, at the age of thirty-five^ looked 
forward, to fifteen years labour, as sufficient to put him to 
rights again, — I, at the age of more than sixty^ have to look 
back, \.oJjfleen years labour in vain. 

In regard to the other four fields of exertion, in which I 
have made some endeavour to labour for the good of my 
brethren, while my own individual interests, and those of my 
family, in. the way of my profession, were not forgotten, as I 
observed before, a single testimonial, respecting the utility of, 
and the manner in which I have executed, my task in each, 
is all that I can now make room for: And first, as respects 
The Cheap Magazine, I shall introduce the opinion of the 
Editor of that highly respectable London periodical, ^* The 
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Philanthrofist ; or. Repository for Hints and Suggestions, 
calculated to promote the Comfort and Happiness of Man ;^ 
who, in course of a long, and rather flattering review (consist- 
ing of no less than seven closely printed octavo pages), in the 
number for July, 1814, is pleased to express himself, in 
allusion to that work, as follows : — 

** This work, which now engages our attention, is a com- 
mencement (we hope) of such a series of publications, for 
the instruction of the more numerous classes, as will convince 
all men, who really' have the good of the people at heart, that, 
notwithstanding the state of the press, which no man la- 
ments more deeply than we do, it is yet possible, by means 
of that press, to be of infinite service to a reading people. 
This conHnencement is emphatically a new era. It marks 
one of the most important steps in the progress of human 
improvement. Almost all the dispositions and habits in the 
lower orders, which are of most importance to their own hap- 
piness, and to the prosperity of society, are here inculcated, 
and skilfully inculcated, by Precepts, by Stories, by Anec- 
dotes, by short Biographical Sketches; in short, by every 
expedient which appears best adapted to entice to the reading, 
and to produce a deep impression by that which is read. 
There is no small literary talent, as well as good judgment 
and right feeling, displayed in the conduct of this part of the 
work. It may be read with pleasure even by the most culti- 
vated ; and contains nothing but what is, at the same time, 
accommodated to the apprehension of the most unlearned.'*' 

In reference to my next work, " The Monthly Moni- 
tor, OR Philanthropic Museum,^ although it is conjoined 
with its predecessor, (to both of which the writer of this stood 
in the same relation,) the amiable authoress of *^ Intel/ectttcU 
Ediication^ and ** Popular Medebf and Impressive Warn- 
ings Jbr the Sons and Daughters of Industry ^^ in the con- 
cluding note to the second volume of the latter, observes-— 

•* The writer would be deficient in zeal for the cause of 
plebeian instruction, were she to omit recommending the 
* Cheap Magazine,' and < Monthly IVfonitor j^ works highly 
approved by the most competent judges, and so low priced, 
ai to be within the reach of the lowest class. Perhaps so 
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much valuable religious and moral truth, or such variety of 
economical information, never has been disseminated at such 
moderate expense. The ivriter has no acquaintance, nor con- 
nection with the Editor of these productions, nor would she 
take upon herself to speak so decidedly in their favour, if 
very able pens had not sanctioned her opinion.^' 

The verdict in favour of the ♦* Affecting Histoiiy of 
Tom Bragwell,^ will be taken from the Christian InstntC" 
tory for February, 1815, hexug soon after, the little work in 
question, made its appearance, and at the time, the very res- 
pectable periodical from which the quotation is taken, was 
under the editorship of the Rev. Dv Andrew Thomson. It 
is to the following purport : — 

*' This is the history of an unhappy young man, who was 
cut off for his crimes, in the morning of his days. It strik- 
ingly delineates the rise, progress, and final termination of 
juvenile delinquency ; and affords an excellent counteraction 
to the deleterious poison which has l)een extensively circulated 
in that ill-advised publication, known by the name of ^ the 
Memoirs of David Haggart.^ We would humbly, but ear- 
nestly recommend the present work, as highly deserving the 
serious attention, not only of youth, for whom it is particu- 
larly designed, but also of all parents, guardians, teachers, 
masters, and heads of families, who feel themselves interested 
in checking the first approaches to vice in the rising genera- 
tion, from a principle of humanity, and regard to the axiom, 
that it is better to prevent crimes than to punish tJiem^ The 
first edition of the story appeared in a very useful periodical 
work, published at Haddington several years ago, under the 
name of the * Cheap Magaziney-^^ valuable repository of 
important information, and moral and religious instruction. 
In the increase and circulation of all such works, we most 
sincerely rejoice, as most important helps in the cause of re- 
ligion and morals, and among the best friends of our coun- 
try's best interests. Let the rich and the powerful of our day 
employ their influence and money to scatter such good seed 
among the people ; and let clerical superintendents of ability, 
piety, and zeal, be encouraged, and warmly patronised, and 
we augur more real and lasting good, than from all the en- 
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ty of actments of criminal jurisprudence, and all the dedanaatioDS 
sucli of affected loyalty. Statutes are necessary, and declarations 
COD- of loyalty are also necessary ; but let not our reliance on words 
she and on papery make us practically forget, the oft repeated 
r, if watchword of our departed hero«*^ Britain expects that 
every man will do his duty.^ ^' 

In regard to my last published work of ** Popular Phiuk 



rite- soPHYy^ the testimonials being so numerous as to be more than 
I in sufficient to fill a sheet of themselves, it may be difficult to 
es- select cm^, without doing seeming injustice to the others, but, 
ras as, bearing more particularly upon the question, as to the 

Jt greater utility of the publication, in consequence of its time" 

0U8 appearance, and peculiar adaptation to the complexion 
Bs and circumstances of the times, I shall venture to select this 

(. one specimen, without, however, tlie smallest prejudice in 

)f my estimation of the others, in the following extract from 

D No. £2 of the printed testimonials, being from the pen of the 

j • Rev. James Thomson, one of the present Ministers of Dun- 
dee, who, in a letter to the author, dated 5th March, 1827, is 
pleased to express himself in the following terms :— 

*^ The advancement of learning and science, among all 
classes of the community, is one of the wonderful features of 
our age; and deserves the highest encouragement from all 
who would promote the best interests of society. But al- 
though knowledge is power; yet power is only desirable 
when it is wisely directed ; and excepting when it is under the 
oontroul of religious principle, it is always liable to be abused. 
Now, your * Popular Philosophy^* seems to be a most suit- 
able treatise to be put into the hands of those, whose minds 
have undergone a partial, and defective, course of intellectual 
^ culture, only, as an antidote to the dangers into which per- 

I sons of that description are apt to run. The very best phi- 

losophy is that contained in the Bible, and of this you have 
^ very skilfully availed yourself. If I had influence, I would 

recommend to the patrons of Mechanics^ Institutions, to en- 
, courage those who are under their care, to procure for them- 

[ selves, a book, at once so full of important facts, and so well 

calculated to afford them religious and moral instruction. But, 
indeed, I know no class of readers to whom this valuable 
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little work may not be, with propriety* recommeiided* To 
those who may have no other means of instruction on the 
subjects of which it treats, it affords no inconsiderable advan* 
tages ; others it might stimulate to a diligent improvement of 
their superior advantages ; and even the most learned may de- 
rive from it much fresh instruction and pleasure. Viewing 
this recent production, in connexion with your former popular 
work, the Cheap Magazine^ you are entitled to be regarded 
as contributing largely to the innocent amusement, and to the 
instruction of multitudes. Wishing you every success in your 
very meritorious undertakings, I am,*** &c. 

It will be observed, that, in each of the three latter notices, 
although meant more exclusively, to speak to the merits and 
tendency, of three other distinct and separate publications, 
what may be termed the great, and most extensively known, 
work of the writer, <* The Cheap Magazine,^ has been 
brought prominently into view ; and, aS this work has been 
so particularly distinguished, as " the commencement of a new 
era — as marking one of the most important steps in the pro- 
gress of human improvement,^ by a man ranking so high in 
the annals of philanthropy, as the editor of the work formerly 
alluded to ;*-— has had so wide and extensive circulation 
among the dwellings of men ;-|*.-^has been so much approved 
of by a character so long known, and so justly esteemed, by 
the religious and hamane world, as the now venerable Mr 
Will)erforce, as to make him express a wish, in a letter to the 
Editor, which will be afterwards noticed, to give it more 
publicity, by promoting its sale in his ^^ part of the Island ;" 



* So htgb, indeed, not to mention his name here, out of respect to his d«- 
licacy, it may be sufficient to state, that, it U of this amiable and respected 
individual, and now lon^ tried, friend of humanity, the Edinburgh Review, 
for August, 1820, speaks, when it says, ** He is a man almost without paral- 
lel, for genuine philantliropy, in an age of benevolence.*' 

f Of this, there can he no better proof, than the extent of the impression 
of the first Number, of whicii there were printed, at different periods, but 
mostly, if not all, within the year, upwards of Twenty-one Thousand copies / 
This was assuredly no small undertaking, although the work itself was de* 
signated on the title, as being of ** humble import,** for a single, unsupported 
individual, considering the then limited extent, to which periodicals usually 
ran, and the comparative obstacles such a work had, in those days, (when Uie 
f.icilities of carriage, and other matters, were not as they are uow,) to en- 
counter. 
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md its merits seem, otherwiae, to have been so fully ap. 
preciated by others very competent to decide — it may be unne- 
cessary, for the Sexagenarian who now addresses his readers, 
to say more than he has already said, in order to establish 
tiie positioos, upon which be set out, in regard to the univer- 
sality of his acquaintance, and the claims he may have on the 
sympathy of the public, in consequence of the general utility 
of his undertakings, than by acknowledging himself, as he 
here does, in the most unqualified and unreserved manner, 
not only the original and sole projector and editor, but the 
author of several of its leading papers, and smaller pieces,* 
as well as the printer and publisher, the seller and distributor 
of that work ; to say nothing more^ in this place, of the 
other productions that have, from time to time, appeared as 
the fruits of his editorial labours, although, in fact, also 
. emanating from his own pen, ail proceeding from the same 
unison of design, and breathing to mankind, the same spirit. . 



* or the former of these, I shall only mention " The Beacon, or the Excv 
cution Trnproted,*' in the first Namber of the first, and afterwards continued 
in the second, volume^ under the heads of " The Beacon in a blase again * — 
" the Fiery Cross,*' and 4* the Execution,** — all of which wore afterward* 
wrought up, and given to the world, in the " Affecting History of Tom 
Bragwell ;— and the ** Book of Nature laid open,*' which will be found, in ae- 
parate pieces, under their appropriate heads, to have mn through the whole of 
the thirteen Numbers of the second volume, and which were, in fact, the 
ground-work, or original, upon which the Author has since raised his mora 
enlarged superstructure of *< Popular Philosophy,** as may be seen, without 
farther comparison, by the following eitract of a letter, from tlie Kev. Dr 
Burns of Paisley, to the Author, toon after the work made iu appearance in 
its new shape i^-^^ A work, the tendency of which, I cordially approve, and 
the execution of which appears to me singularly successful. The first sketch 
of the work, I had read with great interest, many years ago, in the pages of 
the Cheap Magasine, and I r^ice to think that you have been enabled to 
expand it so fully, and to put it into such an interesting dress for all, but ea- 
p<*cially for the young." Vjpon the smaller pieces, it would be rather incom- 
patible with my limits, to enter at present. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Author, in midst of other concerns, not uamindful or remiss in hisodier 
duties. — His accordance In the opinion of the Apostle, that, " if anj- 
would not work» neither should he eat.** — His consequent early iiablts oi 
industry, ^nd application to business. — Corroborating proof of this. — Re- 
ceives a well-timed, practical lesson, on his eutrance into trade. — It is an 
ill wind that blows nobody good.— Industrious habits of the Author no 
way abated, as he gets forward in the world. — A proof of this in the 
strange remark of a rather strange man.— Narrow escape from dying in 
earnest, the supposed effect of over exertion.— -A certain adage not quite 
applicable in his case. — Gradual, and step by step, advanres in the ex- 
tension of my business. — One, and my first, great object accomplished/ 
before I turned my attention to other matters.— First of my more exten- 
sive business joomies, when it took place. — Reminiscences of some old 
acquaintances in the book trade.^ Adventure at Carlisle. — Reflection at 
Longtown. — When, and where, my first whclesale sale to the trade took 
place. — Hanging feast. — Allusion to a melancholy and mournful event, 
followed by an afibcting, but gratifying testimonial. — An old friend makes 
preparations to leave me. — Another help casts up. — Twice successful in 
the lottery of matrimony. — How the married state may be rendered less a 
lottery. — Circumstances conspire to induce roe, to remove my printing 
establishment to the county town.— Increasing, and increased, state of 
business afterwards. — Confident, but affecting appeal, to my early ac- 
quantanoss,* in the way of business. — Have had my vp$ as well as my 
downs in life. — Reasonableness and propriety, in consequence, of one of 
my mottos. — Other matters, more properly reserved for after consideration. 



It is not to be inferredy however, from the circumstance of 
my having devoted part of my time, at different intervals, to 
the more generous, or less '^ generous, concern for the good 
of mankind,^ which, in accordance with the opinion of Addi- 
son, I have ever considered as one of the characteristics that 
sliould ** denominate men great and glorious,^ that I was, in 
consequence, any way negligent or remiss, of my individual 
and family duties. 

There is no part of the Apostolical writings, to which I 
have always given my more cordial assent, than that in which, 
conjointly with his fellow labourers, he reminds the Thessa- 
lonians, that ^^ if any would not work, neither should he eat,^ 
as well as to the doctrine implied in the passage in which he 
observes to Timothy, <^ but if any provide not for his own,' 
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and specially for thoee of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel,^' — meaning, no doubt, 
those of his family, who were incapacitated by youth, age, in- 
firmity, or other natural disability, or unavoidable circum- 
stance, from providing, according to the Apostle^s first apho- 
rism, for themselves ; and hence, may be accounted for, those 
early habits of industry and application, arising out of my 
family wants, and dependent situation, which seem to have 
attracted, at a very early period, the attention of a very 
shrewd and intelligent, as well as, in other respects, most 
worthy gentleman, with whom I had early transactions in 
the way of business, to such a degree, (although unknown 
to me at the time, and indeed for a long time after,) as to 
have induced him to recommend my conduct in these respects, 
as a model for imitation by his own son, the young gentle- 
man who is now his successor in business, and from whom, I 
have only learned the circumstance within these few years. 

Indeed, I needed not either the prudent injunctions of a 
revered parent — ^the pithy sayings in the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon—or the full-of-meaning advice of the author of Poor 
Richard, in his far-famed Almanack, *^ Keep thy shop, and 
thy shop will keep thee,'^ — to give my mind a particular bias 
that way ; for, I had a most striking practical lesson given 
me, on my entrance into trade, in the conduct and fate, of my 
predecessor in the shop I first occupied, who, having come to 
a fortune before, as the saying is, he had wit to guide it, 
opened shop, and went out with his horse and his hounds, it 
may be said, on the same day, leaving ?iis man John to at- 
tend at the back of the counter, by which means, in a short 
time, he distanced the concerns of the sTtop and of John^ so 
far, as to leave, bis ill-fated assistant, with no shop to keep ; 
but to me, a very opportune opening, and a more commodi- 
ously fitted up shop, than I would likely, have been other- 
wise put in possession of at the time, without considerable 
outlay of expense-^so that, in this respect, I might well say, 
** It is an ill wind that blows nobody good ;" for, by poor 
Mr — — ^s imprudent and improvident conduct, I was not 
only furnished, just in the nick of time, with a favourable 
situation to begin business in, recently improved and altered, 

H 
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much to the ^Uer« at another's expense ; but the ^short-lived 
career, of that person, held out to me, as a Beacon^ in all 
time coming. 

Nor« does this spirit of industrious application of the means 
put in my power, to make these means productive of other 
means— or, in other words, the. means of increasing my store, 
and so adding to the extent and respectability of my now 
growing, and, soon afterwards, pretty well established retail 
business, seem to have any way abated, after I had, in some 
degree, accomplished my purpose ; for I knew well that I 
bad yet much to do, in the way of ** making hay while the 
sun shines,^—- and that, I availed myself of this knowledge, aa 
I progressed, or got forward in the world, to a no ordinary 
degree, may not only be inferred, from the strange language, in 
which, a rather strange kind of man (a country customer of 
my own) one day accosted me,— -*^ Dear man, I wonder, if 
ye'U ever take time to dee ;" but, from another circumstance, 
by which it appears, that, in the midst of my most bustling 
days, I had almost died^ in reality ; for, tlie answer of the 
doctor to a near connexion, who had been asking his opinion, 
in respect to a very severe disorder, which had, towards the 
end of 180S, overtaken n^e, that *^ if I lived all that night, 
he would have some hopes,^ shows, that hopr itself, in that 
particular, at that time, was almost fled ; — and that disorder, 
in the opinion of our family surgeon, who might be more 
in the right, than one so full of ardent hope and youthful 
energy, as I was at the time, might be disposed to allow, — 
was brought on, by oppression, or over-exertion, in one of 
the branches of my profession. 

Neitlter must the adage that << he that puts too many irons 
into the fire at one time, must needs have some of them cool,^ 
be supposed to have any particular reference to a case such as 
mine ; for, I ever took good care, in all my extensions of, or 
additions to business, to advance gradually, making always 
the one step clear if possible, a way for the other ; and, in 
no instance, that I recollect, putting one foot forward, with- 
out having first secured, firm footing, or having reason to con- 
clude, I had secured firm footing, for the one I had left be* 
hind. 
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My first great object, was, indeed, to establish, and to se* 
cure, upon a permanent foundation, a respectable retail trade, 
and those who remember my early habits, will do me the jus- 
tice to say, that, until I had succeeded in a great degree in 
accomplishing this desirable object, few persons were found at 
work more early and late, — ^few more assiduous in their atten- 
tion to business, than I was ; and it was not, till my services 
at the back of the counter could be belter dispensed with, by 
having my place there, so well supplied by my excellent help- 
mate, aided, in my absence, by, a most attentive to my inte- 
rests, and grateful, younger brother, who, at an early age, 
had come under my care, by the death of our only remain- 
ing |)arent, and had grown up among us as one of our- 
selves, under our mutually fostering attentions — that I 
thought of extending my operations in the wliolesale line, to 
such an extent, as to give me reason, occasionally, to be ab- 
sent on raids of business, up through, and far beyond the 
precincts of Liddesdale — raids of a Tar more excursive nature, 
than those undertaken by the Border Minstrel, for other pur- 
poses, about the same time. 

The first of my bttsinessjotimeys^ to any extent, seems to 
be that to the South, by the way of Kelso, Jedburgh, 
Hawick, &c., in ITOO,* since which time, I have made many 
a shorter, or longer, excursion, in the way of business, for I 
was seldom off my road in that respect,«-tbe reeollections of 
which, are associated with some very pleasing and amusing 



• I we, in the first part of the life of Sir Waiter Scolt, lately publiahed, 
a kind of reminiscence, of one of my cuttoineni, on this journey, via., Mr 
Elliot, at that time, a respectable bookseller, ayid, I believe, wine merchant and 
medicine vender, in Kelso, of whose aged or foemal appearance, 1 recollect 
nothing, although the period ^ which I sair »nd did buainess with him, must 
have been some time subsequent to that, when young Mr Scott was Am cus- 
tomer. This, however, and his powdered head (for powdered heads were very 
cmnmon ip thoae days) are matters of small consequence, and scarcely worth 
the recofdiiig ; but there were other customers that 1 met with in Kelso, on 
that journey, about whom, 1 wish Sir Walter's biographer had said something. 
Ther£ wer», in particular, two young men, of the name of Palmer, who had 
succeeded to tlieir father, in the printing line, in that place, but who, rather 
suddenly, disappeared, after I had become a little acquainted with them in the 
way of business, (not, however, previously to our accounts being balanced, and 
makers fjilly adjusted betwixt us,) of whose subsequent history, as well as of 
th« cause of their departure, I should hava wished to have heard something. 
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anecdotes, which, however, this is neither the time, nor place, 
to detail. 

There is one, however, that happened, on my somewhat 
extended journey of the following year, in which I performed, 
I see, somewhere about four hundred miles, with one horse, 
within the fortnight, which, notwithstanding its tendency, to 
excite the risible faculties of my readers, at my expense, I 
cannot forbear mentioning ; as being a kind of index to show, 
at once, my habits of observation — ^manner of filling up my 
blank intervals from business, — and reflective turn of mind, — 
at that more early hour of my day, or middle period of life ; — 
and this anecdote was, that, having visited the city of Car- 
lisle, on that journey, and sauntered into St Mary^s Church- 
yard, in order to put off the time a little, till, Mr Jollie, the 
printer, upon whom I had just called, had got himself disen- 
gaged from his newspaper, which, I think, he was upon the 
eve of putting to press, I observed a venerable looking per- 
sonage in canonicals, pass by me while I sat upon one of 
the tomb stones, and enter the cathedral ; and the thought 
coming across me, at the moment, .that this might perhaps be 
Dr Paley, some of whose works (although not yet much known 
on our side of the Border) had got into my own private library, 
and that I might possibly never have an opportunity of 
seeing or hearing him again, I arose and followed him, not 
being aware, or recollecting at the time, that the Doctor was 
a resident at his living in Sunderland, although Archdeacon 
of Carlisle ; and had my curiosity rewarded, by being sur- 
rounded by a dozen of singing boys, upon the dismissal of the 
congregation, (consisting of, ai most^ two old women, and 
three old men ; or, two old men, and three old women, (for at 
this distance of time, I cannot distinctly recollect), and fined 
in the sum of sixpence, for having on my spurs, in the Cathe- 
dral ! which circumstance, gave rise to the following rather 
curious reflection, that still stands recorded in my order-book, 
exactly as I wrote it on the occasion, while I sat solitary in 
my inn at Longtown« on the same evening; just before I had, 
as will be seen in the sequel, stepped into the stable to see my 
horse suppered, and made comfortable for the night. The 
mexnorandum, so preserved, is as follows :-— 
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^^ In Carlisle, this day, transgressed the rules of the Church 
— Was fined sixpence for going into the holy place with my 
boots and spurs on. What a blind mortal am 1 1 — This is 
the second time I have transgressed in matters of great and 
weighty importance — Once in St Paurs, in London, for put- 
ting on my hat, after I had come out of the end occupied for 
worship, and once in Carlisle for the above; nay, I once 
transgressed in the Jewish Synagogue, for {by) taking off 
my hat in the time of worship ! 

^' O Experience ! Excellent instructor, but slow in your 
(tity) operations. I am now almost thirty years of age, and 

but a child in knowledge— -—But I have ordered my supper 
—Let me go and see my horse fed first — ^a merciful man is 
merciful to his beast. - - . - Longtown.'*** 
The first of my wholesale Sales to the Trade, of which, as 
must be in the recollection of many of the older description of 
the present race of Edinburgh booksellers, I had so many, at 
different intervals, in my younger days, as well as afterwards, 
I see, by my records, was that in Metcalf 's Tavern (I think 
in the Lawn Market), on Tuesday the 9th, and Wednesday 
the 10th of February, 1802,f previous to these, my place in 
the shop must have been well supplied by one or other of the 
parties, formerly mentioned, — although the sun of the one 
was now near its final setting, not, however, without leaving a 



* These two facts, in regard to St Pauraand the Jewish Synagogue, will be 
found to be literally stated, should ever a more detailed account of my early rem- 
iniscences come before the public. Indeed, this journey of itself, would, in that 
case, be found replete with adventure and rather uncommon incidents, from the 
lamb*s skin mystery of rather ghostly complexion, that I met with in the high re- 
gions of Mosspaul, on the night previous to the one spent at Longtown, to the ac- 
cident which befel me from the stumbling of my horse, in Leith Walk, on the 
morning of the day, on which, 1 arrived at Dunbar ; but, as I said above, this 
is neither the time nor the place for going into these details, and so I must pass 
over them. The two words in Italics, are, of course, an improvement on the 
original. 

-(■ This, although my first sale of the kind, is the more strongly impressed on 
my memory, from a rather singular circumstance, to me, connected with it, viz., 
That, in consequence of my not being able to get the whole of the sale over in 
one day, notwithstanding my most strenuous exertions to ensure an early 
attendance in order to accomplish it, I was brought too much, or rather too 
nearly, to a state of collision with, the meeting of the Magistracy, which, on the 
Wednesday, took place in that house, in order to keep up the good old custom 
of the Hanging Feast, or, Hakgxmg DiMNxai there having been, an execution, 
on that day. 
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most glorious and radiant twilight behind ;* and the other 
was, in a few years afterwards, destined to leave me, for con- 
cerns and interests of his own. 

It was fortunate for me, however, that, before the removal 
of the latter had taken place, the loss of the former had been 
so well made up, by the happy circumstance of my having 
drawn, once more, an invaluable treasure in *< the lottery of 
matrimony," so that, my now greatly complicated, and \i ide- 
ly extended business, does not seem to have suffered any sen* 
sible diminution, or interruption, on that account ;*!* and it 
was well for me that my loss was so effectually supplied, for, 
by the time my other, old and faithful auxiliary, had taken 
his departure for the place of his future destination, circum- 
stances had occurred, to make it tmperiously necessary, if I 
wished to preserve the printing business, which I had been at so 
much labour and pains to establish in the county, to some one 
>» ■ "^"-^^ ' " 

* I here ulluJe to the gratifying, although mournful testimoniaU or eulogium, 
to the worth of mj deceased partner, coinniunic^ted to mp in a few, but very «z>. 
jyremve v>or4ff in a letter from a gentleman, with whom I had, previously, and 
at that particular period, some very extensive dealings, and who, from his occa- 
sional visits to Dunbar, in the way of business, was pretty well acquainted with 
UH bolht via., Mr James Lumsden, senior, the father of my late and present 
goo I friend Mr Jam^ Lumsden, junior, who has succeeded him in the business at 
Gla«gow ; This gentleman, the late Mr Lumsden, in a letter to me, received 
soon after the afflictive event of my wife's death, (which happened in the month 
of June, 1802,) writes, ** I am kxtrkmelt sorrv for ths death of tour 
vALUABLRWiFE,— SHE CERTAINLY WAS A CREDITTO HKRSEX.'* 
.—Could I, who had so long known, and who had so much reason to know, her 
value, be otherwise, than pleased, with such a testimony; and hence, the expres- 
sion, RADIANT TwiijGHTt that to me, followed the night of her decease. 

f People may say what they like, and talk as they please, about the 
lottery of mclfimony, but, 1 believe, were men, in general, to cast their eyes 
nnd thoughts about them, and he a little more particular and circumspect, in 
selecting their future partners, from their temper and disposition, and the 
amiable qualities of the lieurt, instead of paying too much deference to 
external appcafance, nnd extraneous pirpumstapces, which, however, may be 
all very well, if (hey can befound united in the same person with the others ; — 
Jn short, if men were more iiidnenced in their choice, by a wish» rather to have 
a "fortune in a wife, than wilh a wife,** there would be fewer jarring, and more 
hnppy, marriages in the world. Had marriage been a lottery, it would have been 
rather surprising that both of my drawings had come up a prize. Yet, I ap- 
peal to the above tesimony of Mr L., as to how [ had been situated formerly, 
in this respect ; and, in regard to my present partner, 1 have only to submit to 
the decision of \hosi6 who himc her best, among our numerous acquaintances 
and customers, in this quarter; and, to my readers, in general, after they have 
perused that chapter in my letter Suuggles which, embracing the period when 
we had just completed the twenty-fifth anniversary of our marriage, suggested 
the propriety, of my dedicating U, more particularly, to a record of her many 
virtues and sterling worth. 
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of the growing up branches of my own family, that, I should re^ 
move, that part of my establishment, to the county town, mth- 
out delay ; in consequence of which, it may readily be sup- 
posed, although I did not account the sacrifice too great, which 
was made, with such obvious advantages to my family, my 
cares, instead of being lessened, were rather augmented and in- 
creased. Still, however, with the excellent new auxiliary I 
had got, to assist me in the management of my business, at 
JJunbar^ and the prospect of one of my own family, who 
soon gave evidence, of being in possession of talents very ade- 
quate for the purpose, and had an early opportunity of shew- 
ing that I was not mistaken, being able to relieve me, at a no 
great distance of time, from much of this additional care and 
trouble, occasioned by having part of my establishment re- 
moved to Haddington — I had no reason to think my business, 
merely on account of, what I must have considered, at the 
time, only a temporary inconveniency, was yet overdone ; — 
and the best proof and evidence I can adduce that I was 
right in my conjecture, was the ease, with which, for a length 
of time, notwithstanding some rather discouraging circum- 
stances, and untoward events, in the outset, we were enabled 
to keep our multifarious wheels in motion, with the increas- 
ing and increased state of our business, in every department, 
in both situations ; — the continued flourishing state of my fi- 
nances, — and the almost unlimited credit on every hand I af- 
terwards enjoyed— 'all of which, would not assuredly have fol 
lowed, had the removal of my printing apparatus to the county 
town, been viewed, in any other light, than as proceeding from 
the true and proper motive, the expediency and propriety of 
whichj must have appeared the more obvious to all, the more 
they were acquainted with it. 

Yes ! I can appeal, and appeal with confidence, to my fel- 
low survivors of those now distant, but once active and busy 
days, who had the best means of knowing me, through our 
transactions in business, if they observed any thing, in those 
days, in my conduct, by which their confidence could be les- 
sened, or their credit to me, any way abridged— if ever, 
any of them, in short, perceived any diminution of punc- 
tuality in my dealings, Jivm the time they first knew me^ 
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until the clouds of misfortune began to lower upon me, at 
that advanced period— the aftbrkoon of my days — when 
these, my heavy and severe ^^ Latter Struggles,^ may be 
said, to have had theii commencement 

For, it would be seen, did the nature of my present task, 
to which these, and, a few more following chapters, may be 
considered as only introductory, permit me to go back farther 
into my experiences, and embrace a more detailed account of 
what happened, and took place, in the more early part of my 
days, — ^thnt, I have also, had my fsps^ as welKas my doxsms^ 
— my tides of prosperity, as well as those of adversity— a 
time to gain, as well as a time to lose — a time to walk peace- 
fully and gently along the highway of life's journey, enjoying, 
and in the enjoyment of its good things, as well as a time to 
be surrounded and harassed by its complicated evils — buffet- 
ed by its tempests — and baffled by the rugged ness of its paths. 
So that, the reasonableness and propriety of one of the mot- 
tos I have exhibited on my title, can no more be doubted as 
applicable to the subject of the present volume, in which, I 
have good cause to say indeed, " What ! shall we receive 
good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil,*^ than 
that the other, which I affixed to my Retrospections, at the 
time I passed the boundary of the Evening of Life, viz., 
*' 'Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours,"** was pe- 
culiarly suitable for that occasion. 

There was yet another concern, and that of a pretty ex- 
tensive nature, into which I had entered, when the sun of 
prosperity shone upon my dwelling, and I still rejoiced in 
the midst of my plentiful harvests and golden prospects; and 
that was, the canvassing or publication business, upon the ex- 
tensive scale I had just commenced it, under such apparently 
flattering auspices, and encouraging prospects, when the clouds 
above-mentioned began to lower, and misfortune, after mis- 
fortune, in quick and rapid succession, overtook, and over- 
whelmed me ;— and which, on that account, as coming more 
within the period, of my present more detailed considera- 
tion, — ^as well as, the long protracted series of unfortunate 
auctions, to which these misfortunes gave rise, — I therefore 
reserve until I again overtake them, in due course of writing. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Ooe csplmiilioii kadt to aootbtr.— Rction Ibr Adapting Hm piwcnt Ude to my 
Book.— Kfttural division of timo in Ibe jmn of a 8eiag«narian— Tbt 
vreniog of life, a tolemn and impoftant waion.— Suitable Moploymnnt for* 
— Conduct of the author upon arriving at, or patting, the boundary line of 
iAffvescMv.— Hit retrotpeetiont continued at convenient inttirralti Tiaid 
aside for a leaion.— >Never to be resumed but in ai\ altered IbffOii and under 
different circumstances.— Some alteiation might have taken place In the title 
of my book, even although no such calamitous event, esthat, which occasioned 
it to be called Latter Struggles, bad taken place.«-Sui&rings of the author in 
consequence of that event, and a good reason assigned for these sufferings.— 
His feelings not to be envied had he been otherwise affected.— 'The present 
espedienta one of the means adopted, to enable him to rise above misfortune* 
-^Inference to l>e drawn in the present stage of the business.— An important 
question, or questionSf answered.— In what sense the author maj be said to 
have met with a very early disappointment— Black spring of 1771, and 
other matters, in the earlier days of his ptigrimaget alluded to.«-His first 
serious misfortune, and affecting recollection therewith connected.«^Stands 
sentinel over his mother's eoffin.-— Sundry other early reminiscences» briefly 
noticed in passing.— Zt^/i^ incidents or casualties at the time, but big in 
their after consequences.— An early hobby that must ever be the subject of 
pleasing reflection.— Origin of my turning my thoughts to the matter of 
saving the lives of shipwrecked seamen.*— Apparatus similar to Captain 
Manby*s>— The Life Boat— Eas t Lothian printing-press» on one occasion, well 
directed and successfully applied.— Apparatus at Dunbar for restoring sus- 
pended animation.— How obtained, and where lodged.— Necessity of making 
the disposal of the Dunbar Life Boat generally known. 



There was an expression which I used towards the conclusion 
of my last chapter, that may seem to stand in need of some ex* 
planation, and that explanation^ it will be found, will lead me 
to another, viz., the reason why, I have adopted, the present 
title to my book. The expression I allude to, is, that, in 
which I said, ** the afternoon of my days,^ when these my 
heavy and severe Latter Struggles, may be said to have had 
their commencement^ 

If B man, arrived as I am^ at the age of threescore, 
in looking back to the period which he has passed, is pleased 
to divide it into four equal portions of fifteen years each,— -the 
fiiBt division eotnprehending the days of infancy and child- 
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hoodf and what may be called his school-boy days, may be 
truly denominated the Moenino ; — ^the second fifteen years, 
comprehending the days of adolescence and youthful man- 
hood, may be fairly distinguished as his Fobsnoon ; — the third 
fifteen years* embracing the years of mature and rigorous 
manhood, may, with propriety, be called his Noontide ;— 
and the fourth fifteen years, commencing at the time he has 
passed his meridian, and continuing, during the period his sun 
has made some progress in its declension, may be, as truly de- 
signated, as the Afternoon of his days ;— all bejond that, 
beginning at the line of demarcation at sia^ty^ and continuing 
onwards till the night of death arrives, when ** no man can see 
to work,^ may be most appropriately styled The Evening 
OF Life,— or, that solemn and important season, so peculiarly 
fitted for serious inquiry and sedate reflection ; when man, 
standing, as it were, on the confines of both worlds, and 
placed at last, on the little now contracted isthmus, that sepa- 
rates time from eternity, must feel himself, particularly called 
upon, if not previously disposed to do so, to <* talk with his past 
hours,^ before they are forever fled from him, or left behind 
beyond the reach of his hearing, in order that he may ask 
them, in the words I have adopted as one of my mottos, 
** what report they bore to Heaven,^ — what intelligence they 
conveyed to that once far qff\ but now near country, in which, 
he is about to take up bis more lasting abode. 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that the writer of 
these pages should, apart from all other considerations, which 
may be supposed to have had some share in his determination, 
and in influencing his conduct on that occasion^ when he 
found the evening shades descending upon his eyelids, and the 
night hastening apace, feel a strong desire, or rather an irre- 
sistible impulse, growing upon him, once more to take up the 
pen, and that, so early as the hour of three, or a very little 
after it, on the morning of the 14th of January 1831, the 
morning of that, to him, eventful day, which ushered in the 
sixty-first, and completed his sixtieth year, he should have 
entered upon sundry cogitations, preparatory to his task ; part 
of which, before the clock struck five, he had committed 
to paper, under the title of « THE EVENING OF 
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be LIFE; OR, RETROSPECTIONS OF A SEXAGB^ 
in,' .NARIAN.'' 

an. ' These Retrospections he had continued at conTenient inter- 

ird vals, and as he had leisure, down to the 15th of December 
following, when, in order to devote his attention more ez- 
clumvely to the concerns of business, at the approaching (as 
he had generally found it to be) throng season of the year, he 
laid aside his work ; or, as he expressed himself in writing to 
a friend at the time, ** hung his harp upon the willows,^ with 
t, the intention of resuming it again at a more convenient season, 
J I little dreaming, alas ! that he might never do so, or if he did, 
3 ' that it would be under such altered prospects and diflerent 
circumstances ;— for two days had not elapsed, from the time 
that he had thus laid aside his task, when he received, from an 
authority that could not be disputed, a piece of intelligence, 
so disastrous, that it withered, as with a breath, all his too 
fondly indulged hopes, and levelled with the dust, (as it now 
appears) his too sanguinely anticipated prospects, in a moment! 
lie would by no means be understood, in these expressions of 
his s^itiments, to say, that if nothing of this disastrous nature 
I had taken place, the contents of the manuscript above alluded 
to, would have ever met the eye of the public, or, if they had, 
that there would have been no alteration. There are many 
things in the original, that, in this case, behoved to be sup- 
pressed ; and several that, no doubt, would have been much 
I altered ; and, indeed, before laying the manuscript aside, some 
j alteration in the tiile had already been contemplated. It has, 
however, turned out, in the decrees of that inscrutable Provi- 
dence, the vindication of which, in its dealings with men, he 
trusts, he shall never lose sight of, whatever complexion his 
work may assume, that his book, should thus come before the 
public neither with its original title, nor in its original form ; 
and udder circumstances, that left it not to the author to do 
so, as a matter of mere taste or volition, but as the effect of a 
more imperious impulse, the sad necessity^ which^ (at a time, 
when, after ** a life of labour,^ it would have been very desir- 
able.to have entered upon ** an ageof ease,^) he now lay under, 
■still to be up, and be doing something, to enable him the 
better, to ward off^ or endure, the coming blasts of the winter 
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dTagie; und to render, if poanble, aomewhat more comfbrl« 
able, those otherwise cheerless days of declining Kfe, in whidi 
the wise man says ** there is no pleasure.^ 

That he auffered much, and most acutely, on the occasioo^ 
be will not at^mpt to deny, nor would he enry the feelii^ 
4^ those, who,' in such a situation, could be otherwise affected, 
were it only for the sufferings of others that might be iuTolved 
to their calamity, more than for their own : but it would have 
been inconsistent with the dictates of thnt religion^ which had 
been his consolation on so many trying occasions, and that 
he had so long, however imperfectly, aimed at, as his rule of 
action, to have wasted his time ip ungrateful murmurs, or 
unavailing complaints ;«^hence, he lost no time, so soon as he 
rallied his spirits a Uttle, in turning his mind to the most eli^ 
gible measures to be adopted, under existing circumstances, 
for bettering his now, more than ever, depressed eonditionv 
and enabling him, if it were possible, even at this late hour of 
bis pilgrimage, to rise above misfortune ;— and, as one of tbe 
means, he has been led to adopt the present expedient, which, 
however humiliating and grievous at hia time of life, he has 
reason to think has been generally approved of^ as at once 
lawful and laudable, from the very respectable number of 
subscribers with which, he i» now enabled to go to press; and 
of which, he trusts, he will ever retain a grateful remen». 
brance. 

Bat what» it may be asked, has been tbe result of all this 
enquiry, and all these protracted cogitations? What, tbe 
mighty discovery that the Sexagenarian has made, in this 
new task or toil, that he has, as part of ^ his labour,^ takes 
to himself, under the sun f 

Has it not been, to find that his whole life^ with some little 
exception, has been one c^ toil and exertion— 4uire and anxiety 
-^-difficulty and trouble ;-»^nd that the latter part of it, or 
that which may be said to have commenced with the AFTER. 
NOON of his existence, has been, attended by circumstances 
peculiarly heart-rending and calamitous ? 

Yes I Although it is that ])art of it, as my title implies, that 
comes more particularly within the scope of my present lucu« 
hrations^ yet I must observe, in allumon tp the review of the 
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^8 el way pilgrimage in general tbat-»If haman life may be 
compared to a toya»b, mine haa nol been without its atorma 
and tempests — ^its eddies and wbirlpools-^its perils and ship- 
wrecks :-r-*If human life may be compared to a JouANicy, mine 
has not been wilhout its bogs and quagmirea— its precipices 
and chasms— Its briars and thorns :— If human life may be 
likened to a iiACS» the following pages will show, that, in 
my case at least, the race has not been to the swift ;-'-««nd9 
If to a iitGUT» they will as amply demonstrate, that, how. 
eyer unsuccessful have been my efforts, my conflicts, or rather 
long^protracted aeries of oonflicts, have been severe and 
arduous in the extreme. 

Were it possiblcy indeed, that I could indulge in any levity 
of expresnon, on such an occasion, I might saj, that Disap. 
poiotment shook hands with me on my entrance into life, and 
marked me for her own, from the moment of my birth : for, 
bang bom on that day of almost universal joy and merri- 
ment,, among the humbler classes in Scotland, at the time. 
Old HannA Mtrndap^ I must soon have found, if, at that 
early stage of li&^s journey I had been capable of finding, 
that, in consequence of my parents being what were called, 
in these days, New Siyle Folks, I had come into the world a 
week too late for the feaai ;— -and, were I disposed to be 
ominous, I might go a step farther, aitfd add, that having 
arrived in these regions^ just upon the eve of what has been 
diitinguished as the Block Spring of 1771, was but a too cer- 
tain prognostic of the unfavourable nature of my lot, and of the 
scramble I should afterwards have, in consequence of unpro^ 
pi^us timesy-Honpropitious seasons,*— and unpropitious cir- 
cumstances, — for the means of existence; 

But, the fact is, I am not disposed to indulge in either the 
one or the €>ther« The havings missed the feast, in conse- 
quence of being too late for the/ea«^ day in my father^ house, 
was, I trust, abundantly made up, or compensated, by a 
plentiful supply of that nutritious and wholesome aliment, 
provided by a kind Providence for little folks of my age ;-«- 
and the blasting and withering efibcts of that memorable 
Spring, which ao immediately followed the time of my birtb, 
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could never be felt by me, under the tender and fostering core 
of an affectionate maternal parent.* 

My first serious misfortune, however, seems to have been 
at a very early period of my life, in the great loss of that 
parent, for all the recollection I have of her, arises from two 
associations connected with the remembrance of her existence, 
both betokening her early removal from me, or that it must 
have happened in the years of childhood. 

In the one instance, I still behold my dear mother, by the 
eye of memory, putting me to flight by calling Cha&lie 
Hastie to put me into prison, for being engaged in the play of 
building dams, in the gutter, opposite my father^s shop door» 
when I should, no doubt, if I was old enough, have been with 
Jean Lyal, our female preceptress, or mistress of the infant 
schoolof Dunbar, in those dayn* In the otlier, I recal to my re- 
collection, the affecting circumstance of standing a voluntary 
sentinel over my mother^s coflSn, forbidding the profane touch 
of any of my little comrades to come in contact with it, while 
old James Gray was in the act of preparing it in his shop, for 
the last sad purpose to which it was destined, — ^the containing^ 
all that remained of, to one of my years, the greatest of all 
earthly treasures ; however ignorant, or insennble, I might 
have then been of what is implied in the endearing name of 
Mother, and of the unspeakable loss I had, at such an early 
period of my life, sustained. 

But my time and space, at present, do not permit me to 
enter more fully into the details of this affecting circumstance, 
and other losses, crosses, and disappointments, or whatever we 
may call them, that I afterwards experienced in my juvenile 
years, and as I grew up to maturity ; among which, however, 
I would just mention, in passing, from memory,-— my being 



• Dr Johnson stys of the Spring of 1771, " The Beaaon was so severe in the 
island of Skye, that it is remembered by the name of the black Spring;^* and the 
amiable and pleasing natural historian of the village of Selbome, in allusioa 
to the same period, writes* <» At the end of March, the face of the earth waa 
naked to a surprising degree ;— wheat hardly to be seen, and no signs of any 
grass ; turnips all gone, and sheep in a starving way ; all provisions rising in 
price ;**^and, as it is not to be supposed, that East Lothian was exempted from 
her share of what was going on to the north and to the south, we may naturally 
infer, that our county also &lt the effects of that disastrous period. 
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effectually cured from a knack of imitating the feats of that^ 
in those days, Prince of Conjurors, the great Katerfelto, 
by swilllowing a half.penny in earjteatf when I meant only to 
do it in jest ! — the check I got to my early propensity for 
soldiering^ by the timeous, or rather hazardous, bursting of a 
large borse-pistol barrel, mounted on a rudely constructed 
stock, in imitation of a miniature musket, while I was in the 
act of discharging it ; — the several circumstances that must 
have conspired to drive my thoughts from my once prevailing 
hobby, an inclination for the life of a sailor, to which, it is 
probable, 1 had not only been drawn by reading the adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe^ and associating so much with sailor 
boys, in a seaport town, in my early years, but from perusing, 
as I grew up, the Voyages of that illustrious navigator. Cap- 
tain Cook, whose name, and whose fame, must have gone 
abroad, and been at its height at the time, to the less hazard- 
ous employment of a bookseller, where, my taste for voyages, 
travels, and discoveries, might be indulged and gratified at 
the fire side, — such as, the narrow escape I, at one time made, 
from being upset in a squall, by the mast of the boat giving 
way,"— the unhappy catastrophe that befel the boat of the 
Active, of Shields, in my school-boy days, when attempting 
to make for the harbour, after, it is likely (for I do not recol- 
lect the fate of the vessel), the ship to which she belonged, had 
Buffered in the stoim ; which circumstance will be found very 
afiectingly alluded to, in my <^ Tour among the Tombs, in a 
Country Church-yard,'' under the head, •• The Burial Place 
of Strangers,'' at the 15Sd, and a few subsequent pages, of 
the second volume of the Monthly Monitor, — together with 
the many other afflictive scenes of shipwreck, which must have 
occurred under my eye, in my boyish days, considering, that 
they happened precisely at the time, and under the circum- 
stances alluded to, by (Captain Basil Hall, himself a native 
of, and, in his early days, a resident, at the family mansion of 
Dunglass, in this neighbourhood, who says, in the first chap- 
ter of the first volume, of his first series of ** Fragments :"— 
** Thus, at this time (i. e. before the Bcll-Uock Light- House 
was built), from three to four, and sometimes half a dozen. 
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veMek used to be wrecked every winter, within a mile or two 
of our very door.^ 

Tbeee nameroufl mournful eeenes of shipwreck, it mny 
reasonably be supposed, had their effect in weaning me, 
to a certain degree (for I do not think they were very deci* 
sivein this respect), from my early propensity to the sea; 
but, at all events, they seem rather to have increased, than 
diminished, the interest I seem always to have taken, in the 
welfare and comfort of that highly useful and meritorious 
class of men, to whom, I seem to have been so warmly attach* 
ed by juvenile sympathy ; for, of this I gave early indication, 
in my attempt to procure an apparatus for this part of the 
coa«#,similar to, if not exactly the same with, that now employed 
under the auspices of Government, as the invention of Captain 
Makby^— long, (as will be seen by a perusal of what is said 
on the subject, under the head ** Useful information in cases 
of Shipwreck,^ in the 47Sd, and some subsequent pages, of 
the second volume of my Cheap Magazine) before that gen- 

tleman^s name was heard of in the annals of humanity.^ 

■ ' I 1 1 1 

* It was on one of the melancholy occasions above alluded to, vis., the ship- 
wreck of a vessel on Tyne Sands, I think, in the winter of 1792, that I first set 
my brains to work, to devise some method by which the crews of vessels, io such 
perilous situations, as I then witnessed, might be rescued from the impending 
danger that hung over them, and threatened soon to dose their sufferings in a 
watery grave ; and it is rather remarkable, although otherwise not much to be 
wondered at, from the circumstance of my knowing something of the nature of 
harpoon guns, by going about the Oreenlandmen, (of which our port had a very 
fair proportion in those days), and the little acquaintance I bad with the syateia 
of projectiles, to which it appears I had paid some attention while at school, 
that I should have hit upon the same plan, as that which has been so recently 
put in practice, on the coast, as the invention of Captain Manby. I do not 
mention this in a way invidious to this gentleman, who has assuredly the merit 
of bringing the invention or discovery, belong to whom it may, into practical 
tuct and that is no small point gained in the cause of humanity, and for which, 
it will be observed, I have shown every disposition to render him justice, pre« 
viously to the very friendly correspondence I had with him aflterwards, and in 
which he is pleased to compliment me on ** the candour, liberality, and justice,'* 
he discovered in my motives, &c. in the pages of my little periodical, more than 
once already quoted under the above head. 

The greatest regret with me is, that, if my intentions had not been io com- 
pletely thwarted, at a period so early, as the beginning of 1793, in a way so 
little creditable to the feelings, considering the wide field there was, for the use 
of such an apparatus, on this side thb Twkxd — and, as it has now turned out, 
by iu subsequent adoption, so little creditable to the judgment of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufectures and Commerce— there is, at 
least, a probabiUty, that such a means of saving the lives of shipwrecked ma« 
riners, would have been in operation on this part of the coast of the United 
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A»€l) tbftt myjeea]* in thb imp^ot, was no way tilmted at 
• tubaequent period, when that other meaoi of saviiig^tbe 
Jives of shipwrecked feMiwo» io the ahsenoe c^ the other, had 
beeorae the fav o u r ite of the ^i^ ; and the public feeling and 
sympathy vcr? the more easily aroused to the necessity of such 
a thing in this qtiarter, in consequence of, the melancholy 
spectacle exhibited on the momiog of the fatal ^ndsy, the 
6*th of September, 1807, when, among others, the distressing 
scene was witnessed by so many spectators, at ThorntcKilQchf 
of a poor sailor boy perishing, firon mere«!thaustion and cold, 
in coosequeiice of being so long exposed to the ** pelting of the 
pitiless storm,*" on board a stranded vessel, while the afBicted 
lookers on from the beach had not the power of dabverancc, 
for want of the means, until it was^ alas ! top late, — until he 
was only raseiiad, as I have csaprassed myself, in ray printed 
address to the public, on the lamented occasion, ** to exchange 
a watery gra¥e for a land ona^^^ust to look gralefitUy in the 
face of his delivfrers, and then expire I"" 

That my seal, I say, was :Bo way abated, by that time, 
most be abundantly evident to those, who were witnesses at 
the time, of my exertions, and the active part I took, with 
the assistapce of my coadjutors, and the aid of my powerful 
auxiliary, the printing press, in procuring, notwithstandtng 
the discouragement I received in my former attempt, A LIFE 
BOAT, with its necessary appendages, appurtenances, &e.* 

Kmg/toaif loBg befom tbe BeU-Rock BnooB wm ligbted iip<i«-wliMi, afNeably 
lo CiptMii Hall's report, such an inrention must hBv% been of muiSh uk&re HtilL. 
ty than at present, wbeo scbms at sliipwMek ere foitunately of more ram «b* 
currence tbsn formerly. Here is an appalling qaestioM, tJiat I wonld put to the 
geatlemen eomposing the above named Soeiety-^Had my request been granted, 
instead of being refused on such sillj grounds, might not such an apparatus at 
that which now goes under the name of Captain Manby's invontion, bavt been 
of much use, on many occauons since, particularly on tbe disastrous night be- 
twixt Saturday the 5th, and Sunday (he ^di September, 1867 ? And, to the in- 
habitants of this neighbourhood, I would eay,-«Might not, in that case, the life 
of the boy, who suffered on that occasion, in consequence of so long exposure 
in the shipwreck at Thornton Loch, have been saved ? 

* This powerful engine, the printing press, -must have been, well directed 
and successfully applied, on this occasion ; as I see the date of my Srat addresa 
to the public, under the head ** LIFE BOAT,*' is, the 21st October, 1807, 
just a week after I bad called together Ibe ^st Committee meeting, on Uie ere- 
ning of thf I4tb, (faftying previously corresponded with Mr Greathead on the 
4tb« and rfceiving his answer dated the 8th,) while it appears, from another 
pri0te4 document, d«ted the 9th of |f4wembwin Abe y«er following, ibat the 

K 
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and, including, An Affabatus for Restoring Susfsnbfed 
Anih ATioN|-t- for these dangerous shores, that had^ previously 
to 1811, when the Bell-Rock Beacon was first lighted up, on so 

whole matter of profidiog the Boat-^Boat.Houbi— Carezagb, and Tacklk, 
together with the Afpakatvb fok Risioeihg Suspkkdid Akiu avion, wae 
completed, and paid for, firoai our numeroui subicriptioiUy amounting, with in- 
terest, to JE371. I9t. Id. in the short space of exactly a twelvemonth from the 
date of our first meeting-«the whole having been declared in a state of read!* 
ness on the evening of October the 14th, 1808— >a rather strange coincidence ; 
but, it will be seen, not a moment too soon, when it is added, as another re- 
markable circumstance, that the boat was, in fact, called away into actual ser- 
vice, earli/ on the following momtng, (and long before, the Leith Life Boat, on 
the same errand, had reached the streeto of Dunbar,) under the direction of, that 
enterprising hero of these sborei, Mr David Laing, (one of the original Life 
Boat Committee) to the assistance of Captain Dix, of his Majesty's sloop Cyg« 
net, whose certificate attached—for I have no room here for the documents more 
at largff spftlrs for itaelf :— 

This is to certyy the Directon tf the Dunbar Life JBoatt that every assistance 
was rendered to Sis IltiQestyU doop Cygnet % on the IQth of October, by the crew 
m her J under the direeHim of Mr DaM XoMg, whoee own eeefHons were very 
great g also, that every benefit would have been received /rom her ^ the wind had 
remained on the shore* Ser appearance over the rocks on the preceding evening 
gave great hopes to all on board, who had been aolong in especkUion of beSig dashed 
to /7teces.— Given under my hand, on board H. M. Sloop Cygnet, in Leith 
Roads, this 26th day of October, 1808. Enwo. Dix, Captain. 

f The Apparatus for Rb8tobih« Subpekded Amimatiow, originally 
purchased from the funds raised by the Life Boat Committee, as may be seen 
in the annexed account, was at first, I believe^ lodged with Alexander John* 
ston, Esq. at that time a most respectable suigeon in this place. It has since 
been transfered, or handed over, to the keeping of the late Dr Tumbull, another 
respectable gentleman in the line of his profession, and, from the great zeal and 
acti]^ty he displayed in many cases of shipwredL, it could not have been put into 
bettS hands as custodier. It still remains in the possession of his son, Mr 
James Tumbull, who has succeeded his father in the business, and who will, no 
doubt feel gratified, in making its services available, in any cases, in which il 
may be useful,*-whether in consequence of accidents proceeding from ship* 
wreck, or otherwise. 

Amouxt and BxTtKnirnaa of the funds raised by the Oeioikal DoKSAa 
LiFx Boat Committes, as made up for the statement, dated 9th November, 
1808, and afterwards circulated among the Subscribers :— 
Amount of Subscriptions reouved, including Interest, but, 
deducting sums unpaid at that date, ... £366 14 1 

Paid Mr Oreathead for the boat, and stamp, £150 2 
B* Purves and mothers, for carriage, ropes, 

and harness, - - - 91 7 10 

David Simpson, for the boat-house, Ac. 102 1 3 
Captain John Findlay, freight of the boat 

from Shields, • • • 5 

Apparatus for restoring suspended animation 3 8 
John Salton, for collecting subscriptions, 110 
Twelve men for trial of the boat, • 1 1 

Postages, Sumps, &c - - 18 2 

At a meeting of Directors, • -050 

For bringing the boat into the house, 5 

■ £355 14 3 



Balance at the dbposal of the Dtreetori, . • £10 19 10 
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maay occarions proved tim MWDaa^s granre ! (m tee the dlii^ 
aioR to my correspondence inth Mr GretUkeadf the inventor 
of die Life Boat, and olher ^rticulars, recorded in the 
volume of the Cheap Magasine, above quoted* under the 
same head continued, pages 580 to 5S6.*). 

But if, in either the one or the otiber of the particulars 
mentioned, I have been tbe^rst, I see that I have not been 
the lasi Bookselleii, who has interested himself in the mat- 
ter of saving a fellow creature from a watery grave ; for we 
have a very recent instance, in that of Mr William E. Beid, 
junior, one of the firm, and son of my worthy old acquaint 
tance, Mr William Beid, senior, bookaeller in Leith, who, I 
think, according to the account that appeared in the papers 
about the time, was standing in the shop door of the firm, on 
Friday, the 7th of September last (188S), and seeing a crowd 
collected, or collecting, apparently drawn together by some 
object in the Harbour, rushed forward, and having ascertained 
it to be a boy in the act of drowning, while he was borne down- 
wards by the current, leaped in, from what, the bystanders 
seem to have viewed as rather an appalling height, the tide 
being almost gone, and had him in his arms before he had well 
time to recollect himself, in which condition, they were both 
picked up, after having drifted to a considerable distance, by 
a boat that landed them on the opponte side. Now, what- 
ever construction the modesty of the performer may induce 
him to put upon it himself, I cannot consider the act of a 
person, risking his own life, to save that of another, otherwise. 



* This makes it tbe more necessary, that the circumstance of the dispofal of 
the boat, &c. (which took place on tbe 15th October, 1829,) and consequent 
want, of such a means of safety, to the distressed mariner, in danger of being 
shipwrecked on these shores, should be made as public and generally known aa 
possible, for the idea, that there is tiiU such a thing kept up here, in a state of 
readiness, may mislead others, as it appears to have done the master of a vessel, 
that was shipwrecked within these few years in this neighbourhood, who told 
Mr David Laing, (whose name has been already mentioned) that, when be 
found himself in danger, he expected the Dunbar Life Boat would have 
come to his assistance. On this account I would recommend it to my good 
friends, the Messrs Chambers, should they have occasion to put a new edition 
of their ** Gacetteer of Scotland" to press, to attend to the circumstance of the 
disposal of the boat. In what, they may afterwards take occasion to say, on thii 
head, under the article Dunbar ;— and I know the suggestion, will be taken in 
good part, whether, in such a manner, they may have an opportunity of STtiling 
themselves of it| or not. 
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tbM at one of the itioH inti^di (SAmMfeMd^ and devoted 
aetft of huraanityAi'^ the perfortnatiee of wbich« in tbia m^ 
Slaacef Mr William B. HeSd, juttior. Bookseller ia Leitb, 
deserVeB ^stly, to rank bigh in tbe catalogue of) Bbitain^s 

NOBLEST DESCRIPTION 07 ItHBOES ! 

To these, may be added, the serefal depriTatioiis, and hu- 
miliating eirenmBtanees^ in which I was placed^ and was 
obliged, or considered it my doty, to submit to, in consequence 
of the misfortunes of my master^ during (he time of my ap. 
prenticeship,<-^4nd the early period, at which I was thrown 
upon my own resources^ by the death of my only surviving 
parent, ere, according to the ndtural, or usual, course of events* 
that apprenticeship shouki have eitptred. 

These, with whatever else happened, either of an exhilarating 
or depressing nature^ whether they bore the complexion of 
v^B and DOWNS, or #ots and soaaows, up to the commence* 
meot of the last division, or stage, of my 8%»ty yMf8 pUgrim^ 
agf^, must be passed over for the present, although there i8» * 
no d<»ubt, to be seen, in tlult part of the panorama^ much 
variety,*— much continued, and almost incessant, struggling, at 
the oat of life^-^-and much to excite the sympathy, if my eon« 
duct sliould be deemed undeserving, the approbation erf", my 
fellow-mem 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TIm wholft period of my ezbtenet, almost one coDliouod •tniggle.M-What oIm 
to be expected in a state of probation.— It would be therefore Tain, as it 
would be impious, to complain.— X)pinion of Plutarch, as dedudble from the 
Hght of nature.— Of old Friar Augustine, of the Convent of the Cannelitei^ 
ill his intetesttng eeiiv<Msftion with his impatient auditory the yonng SngUslw 
una.— -QuolatiDa from ** The Beaeflu of Afflictioii,'' in the Cheap Mag^ 
siaeH.«*AdTenity, according to Iiord Bacon, the blessing of the New Testa* 
ment— Man is indeed born to trouble.— His most becoming conduct in the 
present state.— Examples of human suffering, or a thorn in the flesh. In the 
case of the good patriarch Jacob.-«4>f the upright man of the land of Vu-^ 
Of Soorates, PhMo^ Bpicuroi, 8enecaiM4)f our own John Howard.— Other 
examples from among our own countrymen.^->Goldsmith, Addison, Dr Toung, 
Milton, Alexander Cruden, the poet Cowper, James Beattie^ the author of 
the Minstrel ;— and of his successor in the art of minstrelsey, Sir Walter Scott, 

the apparent inheritor of the minstrel's gtive. Indication of sore and painftil 

Awlitog, in n mind, long accttstoucd to give evidence of being otherwise af> 
iected-^llie pious and the viriuous^r-^he talented and the gifted,— ere not ex« 
empted from' the calamities of life.— The doctrine of the great Founder of 
Christianity, gives no reason to those who embrace that profession, to expect 
exemption from affliction, but the contrary.—*' The Benefits of Afflic« 
tion,*' again aUnded to.^-i^Tribulition, the Christian's legacy.— •Its happy con* 
ae^tsencee, and final blessed reiulls.«-Gomfortable hopes, and deUgbtfnl aati- 
cip«tiene.-*-Palienee and res^nation to the will of 6od| at once our wisdom 
and our duty.— Motives and reasons for bearing up under affliction. 



TdB whole period of my existeDce^ iodeedi from the cradle 
to the grave^ from which I cannot be far distant, maj be said 
to haye been^ almost one continued struggle betwixt hopes and 
disapp<nntments-*^cquirein«Qtts and losses— joys and sorrows-^ 
doi&estio enjoyments, of the most exquisite description^ and 
fatsily gtiefs of the most agonizing and excruciating nature 
•r^'^successea in my pursints, a&d in my hamble endeavours to 
do good, and be useful in my generation to the best of my 
iibility^ in the use of the means Providence had put in my 
power^ at times, beyond my most sanguine expectations ; but 
only, to see some of the most favourite of these successes again 
blasted, and the result and effects of my well-meant endeavours 
pass away as an empty dream, — without a relic of tlidr rcmem- 
brance, but what memory, may be able to snatdi from the 
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oblivious stream, jq course of my retrospections and reminis* 
cences. 

But what else, it may be asked, had I, more than others, 
reason to expect, in a state of trial and probation, such as this ? 
Are not these the very materials of which human life, in gene» 
ral, is composed ? Do not these constitute part and parcel of 
the conditions, upon which we hold our earthly tenure ? Do 
they not form the frame- work of that intricate and mysterious 
machinery, by which, an all-wise and all-powerful, and ever- 
gracious Deity, overrules the events of time, and the affairs of 
men, bringing good out of evil — order out of seeming confu- 
sion—and permanent felicity in another world, out of the tem- 
porary, though often times grievous and distresring calami- 
ties of this. 

It would be in vain, therefore, as it would be impious and 
unwise^ to expect, in this life, an exemption from human suf- 
fering. Even Plutarch, without availing himself of other 
information than what was deducible from the light of na- 
ture, and the fitness of things, justly remarks, that, <* Tn 
human life there is a constant change of fortune, and it is 
unreasonable to expect an exemption from the common fate. 
Life itself decays, and all things are daily on the change :^ — 

And old Fbiab Augustine, of the convent of the Carmelites 
at Augshurgh, who may be expected to have derived part of 
his information from another source, as an argument, to con- 
vince his youthful, inexperienced, and impatient auditor, that 
young but amiable enthusiast, who had visited and partaken 
of the hospitality of the convent, of the truth of his doctrine ; 
and, in order to reconcile him, more fully, to the circumstances 
attending our respective lots, in this mortal state, (as will be 
found in my paper on ** The Benefits of Affliction,^ in the 
*< Cheap Magazine,^*) emphatically observes to his astonished 
auditor, the young EnglishmaQ,-^- 

** < You fell into a reverie, produced by a contemplation of 
the happiness of a society existing without any difference, and 
where no human breath should be wasted in a sigh, nor ear 



• See Cheap Megazme, No. 10> being the Namber for Octoberi 1813.. 
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tortured with a groan— iio tears to trickle, no grkft or caku 
mUies to wring the heart ?^ 

<< * Yes, father,^ said I, catching the idea with my former 
entbasiasm ; * that would be my wish^tbat my greatest* first 
denre.^ < Then seest thou/ interrupted he, * the extent of thy 
wbh, suppose you could realize it, which, thank God ! you 
cannot.^ 

«< «* What f thank God that I cannot ? are these your 
thoughts ?' 

«' < Yes, my son ; and ere Madona marks the progress o^ 
ten minutes with her sceptre, they will be yours too.^ 

*• * Impossible !' 

<< < Hear me, my son !— Is not death a horrible precipce to 
the view of human creatures ?^ 

<< < Assuredly,' said I, < the most horrible — human laws de- 
clare that, by resorting to it for punishment, as the ultimatum 
of all terrible inflictions.^ 

<^ ' When then,' said he, * covered as we are with misery, to 
leave this world is so unsupportable to the human reflection, 
what must it be, if we had nothing but joy and felicity to taste 
in this life ? 

** * Mark me, child !^ said he, with an animated zeal that 
gave an expression to his countenance beyond any thing 1 had 
ever seen : 

<< < The miseries, the calamities, the heart-rendings^ and the 
tears, which are so intimately interwoven by the Great Artist 
in our natures, as not to be separated in a single instance, are, 
in the first place, our security of a future state, and in the next 
place, serve to slope the way before us, and, by gradual oper- 
ation, fit our minds for viewing, with some sort of fortitude, 
that hideous chasm that lies between us and that state — death. 
View those miseries, then, as the special acts of mercy and 
commiseration of a beneficent Creator* who, with every cala- 
mity, melts away a link of that earthly chain that fetters our 
wishes to this dismal world* 

*^ ' Accept his blessiogs and his goods when he sends them, 
with gratitude and enjoyment : receive his afflictions too, with 
as joyous acceptance, and as hearty gratitude. Thus, and 
not otherwise, yon will realize all your Utopian flights of de- 
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«re, by torning every thing to matter of ooin£ort» and Ihring 
contented, with dispensations which you cannot alter, and, if 
you could, would most certainly alter for the worse.^ ^ 

And so fully convinced was an author, whom I haveoftener 
than once already quoted, of the uses of adversity, and Us 
benefits or advantages, that he calls it *' the blessing of the 
New Testament, as prosperity is of the Old.^* 

Man b indeed born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upwards, 
and it is equally becoming in every descendant of Adam, even 
in the roost virtuous, as it was in the good and upright man 
of the land of Uz, to exclaim, in the spirit of patient resigna* 
tion, under the most aggravated and excruciating of human 
sufferings,— << What ! shall we receive good at the hand of 
God, and shall we not receive evil ?^^ 

It is no wonder, then, that the good old patriarch Jacob , 
should have had occasion to express himself in the mournful 
and pathetic strain recorded in Scripture, *< Few and 
evil have the days of the years of my life been,^ — that 
the upright Job, should have had such troublesome neigh* 
hours as the Sabeans and Chaldeans to carry off his property, 
and such an arch enemy as Satan, otherwise to afflict and to 
harass him ;-«that Socbatbs, the most patient, as well as the 
most learned of ancient sages, had his Xantippe ;-«-that the 
divine Plato, as he has been called, had his Diouysius ;«-^ 
that Epicttbtts, who appears to have been a very diflerent 
person from what he has been represented to have been, had 
his implacable enemi^i, the Stoics, to blast his reputation by 
their misrepresentations ;-^hat the virtuous Senbca was 
fated to live, and to bleed to death, in the time of that moQ« 
ster of vice and cruelty, Nero ; — and, that, the good John 
Howard, that prince of philanthropists, had a source of so 
much anxiety, vexation, and uneasiness, in his Son. Indeed, 
nothing is more evident, than that many of the pious and the 
good of all nations and ages, as well as some of the most ta- 
lented and gifted individuals, in the various countries of the 
world, have had their full share of the troubles and afflictions 
of this life, which, indeed, spring not out of the dust. 



* liOrd BscoQ. 
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To instaace only a few more among our own couDtrymen,— ^ 
that the unsuspicious Goldsmith, so early quoted, had his 
troubles, must he sufficiently, evident from what has already 
been advanced ;-*«nd it is too well known, that our immortal 
Abbison, made no addition to his happiness, by his rather un- 
equal marriage ;-^the plaintive Author ov thb Nioht 
Thoughts had his living Lorenzo (whoever he was) to excite 
his anxiety, as well as his dead Philander and Nardssa to de- 
plore I so that, this harmonious but plaintive writer, had too 
much reason to declare, in his pre&ee, that <<the occasion of his 
poem was real, not fictitious i" — ^poor John Miltoic, while he 
saw so far into other scenes connected with things past and 
future^ was blind to the light of day, and remained in dark* 
ness, as to the busy matters passing around him in the present 
world ; — the indefatigable Cbuden, to whose memory, gen- 
tlemen in the clerical profession should have raised a monu- 
ment long ago, was subject, it is well known, to fits of 
mental aberration,*-— while it has been remarked of the amia- 
ble author of the Task, Cowfbb, designated by Sir Walter 
Soott as ^< a poet of deep feeling and bright genius,^ that his 
mental malady impeded his popularity, while alive,— it may 
be observed also, in respect to Bbattib, the author of the 
Minstrel, who died a few years later, that, at the time of the 
death of his only remaining son, and which made him exclaim 
in the anguish of his heart, ** I have now done with the 
world,'' he had yet another cause of secret grief, the worst of 
all grirfs to bear, in the mental alienation of his wife, who, for 
some time previous to his death, was, on that account, 

* The foHowing note is taken from an advertUeaieiit that I published in 
August, 1816, in lefereoce 40 bis coocordancet recommending tbis invaluable 
work to tbe attenUon of the public :— «** We may judge of the estimation in 
which a work of this kind was formerly held, from tbe siogle fact, that Cardi- 
nal Hugode S. Cbera, is said to have employed no less tbaii 500 monks at once. 
In assisting him in the laborious undertaking of compiling a concordance ;" and 
1 much doubt if their united exertions produced so complete and invcUuable a 
work, as Alexander the corrector, as this indefatigable mortal styled himself, did, 
of his own accord, unassisted. Indeed, although I have not a copy of this 
work to dispose of, I cannot conclude better than in tbe words in which I com* 
menced the advertisement above alluded to, *< It is a most useful and indispen- 
sible work for all Christian families;** for I think now, as I did then, that "no 
Christian family should be without it;" so that the public in general, as well as 
their pastors, are concerned in paying some tribute to the memory of a man 
whose laborious task few men would have undertaken. 
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obliged to be separated firom him ; a circumstance, that must 
have been peculiarly painful to one, in whom, according to 
his biographer, great tenderness of heart, and the keenest 
sensibility of soul, were conspicuous ; — ^and what shall we say 
of Beattie^s Successor in the art of Minstrelsy ? him of 
whom it may be said, if he did not catch the minstreFs robe, . 
he at least inherited the minstrePs grave,* — ^who, notwith- 
standing his great popularity for many years, while alive, 
gave so much indication of being struck with the arrow of 
discomfort before he was called hence, by the expression 
he made use of at the Jedburgh meeting in March 1831, in 
alluding to that part of his auditors who had been hissing 
hitUy viz., that their hissing ^' gave him no more concern than 
the braying of the beasts of the field ;^ — ^for, disguise it as he 
might, that Sir Walter felt sore, very sore, on that occasion, 
must have been sufficiently apparent : — ^And the tears he was 
observed to shed on his way home, as well as other expres- 
sions he gave utterance to,— plainly evinced, that the iron had 
entered deeply into his soul: — In short, in the language 
of Messrs Chambers, in that number of their Journal 
containing the life of Sir Walter, " there can be no doubt, 

• Who can read the description of the Minstrel's grave, as so beautifully de- 
lineated in his impassioned language, by the Jirst minstrel of Scotia's sons, 
without now recurring to the tecond, 1 have, myself, seen the *• evening sua 
shine sweetly o'er' Beattie's grave, in the church yard of St Nicholas, Aber- 
deen ; but it is not, at all, such a one as ii here described* Does any one not sus- 
pect, after reading Beattie's description, that there was more than mere chatwe 
or accident, in Sir Walter Scott's having fixed upon, and securing for himself, 
a place of sepulture among the ruins of Dryburgh Abbey ? It might have been 
such, if he had never seen Beattie, or Beattie's Minstrel. But, presuming that 
he might have seen one, if he had not seen both, is there not, a strong probabi- 
lity at least, that his wishes in this respect, were somewhat similar to those of 
the Northern Bard, and that the great Border Minstrel, as he has been empha- 
tically styled, had the lines in view, and floating in his imagination, when he 
made the selection of these venerable mins as his place of interment ? 

It is, however, so far as I know, an original thought. Let the reader, there- 
fore, read the lines, and judge for himself. 

*( Let vanity adorn the marble tomb, 

With trophies, rhymes, and scutcheons of renown, 
In the deep dungeon of some Gothic dome, 
Where night, and desolation, ever frown ;— 

Mine be the breezy hill, that skirts the down, 
Where, a green grassy tarf is all I crave, 
With here, and there, a violet bestrown. 
Fast by a brook, or fountain's murm'ring wave ; 
And many an evening sun sliine sweetly o'er my grave !** 

See BxAiTii'i Mjmbteil, Book 2d, 17 th Slanxa* 
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that the Jedburgh meeting, and the continued excitement 
upon the Reform Question, did much to sadden the last 
days of this illustrious man, and perhaps, also, to accele- 
rate his dedine.^^ 

It must be evident, therefore, that neither the piotM nor 
the good-^^the talented or the gifted-^aren by any means, 
exempted from the calamities of life. On the contrary, these 
seem rather to be the marked butts for the arrows of misfor- 
tune, and so far, such may be considered, (according to the 
Christian doctrine) among the privileged orders of mankind, 
in these respects. 

For, not only the doctrine of the great Founder of Christ- 
ianity, but of his expositionists, the Apostles, is completely 
decisive as to this point— -that the afflictions and tribulations 
of a present life, are to be looked upon in a very different 
light, than as testimonies, of the Heavenly displeasure, and 
indications of the hatred of the Most High. 

This matter is pretty satisfactorily cleared up, and dis- 
tinctly stated, in the Number of the Cheap Magazine for- 
merly referred to, for " the Benefits of Affliction,'^ which 
paper, it will there be seen, is very appropriately introduced, 
under the head, or motto^ — 

«< O Thov who doit permit thete ilk to faU 
For gracious ends, and wouldst that man should mourn.** 

To that article I would again refer, as to an excellent and 
choice antidote against the miseries and calamities of life, 
and would here shortly observe, that, for Christians, in par- 
ticular, to expect to be the subjects of sach exemptions, is to 
expect impossibilities, or, that which would give- men good 
reason to suspect the unsoundness of the ground, upon which 
they stand ; for, the High Priest of their profession has ex- 
pressly declared, — ^nay, left it as his dying legacy to his fol- 
lowers — " In the world ye shall have tribulation C^ although 
he adds, for their comfort, " but be of good cheer, 1 have 
overcome the world." 

After this, we need scarcely quote the words of the Apos- 
tle, as to the benefits to be derived from this ofken unpalat- 
able medicine, to those who have their full share of it allotted 
to them, viz., " that tribulation worketh patience, and 
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patience expm^noe, and experience hope^^-^liiat hope which 
bears us up, under the weight of our burdens here, and which, 
we trust, will be turned into reality and fruition hereafter, 
where, neither the frowns of fortune, or, its still more perni- 
cious smiles, shall operate, so as to draw us aside from the 
path of duty ; — ^where, it will be found, that the short afflic- 
tions of a present life, do, indeed, bear no comparison to the 
joys to be revealed ;^and that, in reality, the misfortunes 
and losses, the troubles and crosses, the heart-felt sorrows 
and agonizing pangs, which the virtuous and the good, in all 
ages and nations, and under all possible conceivalde condi- 
tions and circumstances, have met witA, in this mortal state, 
—instead of being, what sbort-dghted tenants of these habi^ 
tations of clay, have ever been too apt to consider them, as 
marks of the displeasure of an incensed Deity — are, in their 
happy results, and the blessed fruits they have been found to 
produce, rather to be regarded, as they are, tokens and tes- 
timonies of his dearest love. 

Is it not plain, then, and evident to all, that patience and 
resignation to the will of God, even in cases of the most dis- 
tressing and depressing kinds, are at once our wisdom and be^ 
coming duty ; — as, viewed in this Ught, the afflictions and 
crosses of a present life, cannot fail, to beget in the soul that 
holy confidence and inward satisfaction, which must create a 
kind of heaven upon earth, " from the pleasing and affect- 
ing consideration, that, " whom the Lord loveth, he chas- 
teneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.** — Nay, 
more, that, although in many of their favourite pursuits, they 
may come far short of their intentions, and in others see their 
best endeavours rendered abortive by some unforeseen casu-^ 
alty, after they had considered their point as attained — they 
may yet, have some cause to rejoice, in their partial success- in 
some matters^ and in the certainty that, in ally tru Will 

WILL BE ACCEPTED FOR THE DeED. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Good consequences of that part of the Christian doctrine, which wu so power. 
fv\\f incnkated by the Old Friar on Ms jovng auditofi in tbo Convent cell— 
And of that other pttt^ or perU of it« so beancilnlly illoitrated in the panN 
blcs» &c. of the New Testament.^ Reasons for congratulation and satisfac- 
tion in the exercise of our duty, although our success, in some respects, cornea 
not up to our desires, and, in others, uur exertions end only in disappoint- 
ment.— Several insunces, in my own particular case and experience, briefly 
no(loed.^Still one great and comfiNrtable reflection, the having done atl in 
oar power to ensure success.^- And another, the grave* at last, a rest from 
our labours ; and* after the storms of time are o*er, a peaceful haven 1— The 
cheering and animating consolations of religion go a step further, and extend 
our hopes and expectations beyond the concerns of time.— -Reasons why, even 
at my time of life, I shonld yet be up and be doing.— I have still many in* 
perioQS calls for exertion in the Winter of Life.'^-Substantkl reasons* not- 
withstanding all this, why I should not compIaia.«»Home' brought questlonsy 
and irresistible arguments against despair. -^Happy resolution in consequence* 
^-Beautiful extract from Dr Cotton.— More pleasing prospects, exhilarating 
views, and delightful anticipations.— Appropriate prayer Ibr the weary tm- 
ve*ler as he appreaehea the goal of Life's Journey.— The last saciiflce, how 
it may be most acceptably performed.— The most suitable employment for 
a' rational beings when the time of the evening oblation is come.— Earthly 
enjoyments, at such a season, poor comforters.— The best antidote against 
the afflictions, and crosses, and struggles, and storms of life, and particularly 
at the hour of death. *~Beamilitl and appropriate concloding extract from 
Addilon. 



If that part of the Christian doctrine, which was inculcated, 
and so powerfully inculcated, by the reasoning of old Friar 
Augustine, in his little sermon to the young impatient Eng- 
lishman, who had been so providentially led to receive in- 
struction in the convent cell, viz., " That the miseries, the 
calamities, the heart-rendings, and the tears, which are so 
intimately interwoven, by the Gbeat Artist, in our natures, 
as not to be separated in a single instance, are, in the first 
jAace, our security of a future state, and, in the next place, 
serve to slope the way before us, and, by gradual operation, 
fit our minds fcur viewing, with some sort of fortitude, that 
hideous chasm that lies between us and that state— 'Death !^ 
— ~must go far to convince every one, not only of the reason- 
ableness of endeavouring to bear up under the evils of life. 
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with patience and resignation, and of submitting to our lot, 
whatever it may be, with gratitude and thankfulness — so must 
those other parts of it, which are so beautifully illustrated and 
set forth, in the highly instructive parables of the talents, 
and of the good Samaritan, conjoined with that great and* 
important truth, which Christianity teaches, in the New 
Testament, viz., the acceptance of the Will fob the 
Deed— while they point out our duties, and the perils to 
which we are exposed, if we are either remiss in the perform- 
ance of, or totally neglect these duties, at the same time bid us 
not be too much cast down, when we fail in our endeavours 
to be useful to our brethren of mankind, or meet, in our 
efforts, with only a partial success — ^in the hopes, that what 
we have only been able to accomplish in part, another will, 
in full ; or, that, in the exercise of that charity, " which en- 
vieth not,'' we may live to see the day, or, that others who 
shall live after us may see it, when our most sanguine schemes 
shall be carried into full and efficient e£Bect, by those, whom 
Providence may be pleased to adopt, as the more suitable in- 
struments of its will, in these respects. 

In my own particular case, and humble experience, just to 
notice in a brief manner, those two incidents and occurrences 
already glanced at, although, if it were consistent with my 
present views and limits, to embrace and lay hold of a great- 
er number of them, I might add, considerably, to the aggre- 
gate of such instances, I would observe — ^that, if I gave such 
early indications of my wishes, to have this part of the coast 
of the United Kingdom, furnished with an apparatus for 
saving the lives of shipwrecked seamen, similar to, if not ex- 
actly the same with, that now so generally approved of, only to 
have my hopes blasted in the bud, in the manner formerly 
noticed — and have lived to see that glorious appendage, to a 
maritime county. The Life Boat, and its necessary appur- 
tenances, appendages, &c., which I was more fortunate in my 
endeavours, through the kind assistance of subscribers,* in 
being able to procure, first fall into premature decay, by 
being allowed to lie by neglected, or not sufficiently at- 
tended to ; and then^ the establishment entirely broken up, 
and the whole apparatus, with the exception of that smdl 
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portion of it, adapted to the purpose of restoring suspended 
animation, and which was indeed a separate concern, brought 
to sale, and disposed of, as useless lumber. 

Still, have I not the satisfaction to reflect, that I have 
lived to witness the first of these favourite schemes, brought 
to maturity by Captain Manby, and generally adopted along 
the coast, under the auspices of Government, and the very, 
or almost very, identical apparatus that I had made the at- 
tempt to get our shores provided with, at such an early pe- 
riod, brought into action, on the very spoty which first sug- 
gested to my juvenile mind, the possibility of the successful 
application of such an apparatus, in cases of shipwreck, as 
will be evident, by reading the following extract from memo- 
randa of shipwrecks, in the neighbourhood of Dunbar, under 
the head 1830, taken from the East Lothian Register for 
1831 : — " The sloop Peggy, of Peterhead, from Newcastle, 
with coals, &c., complete wreck, crew saved by Captain Man- 
by'^s apparatus — ^Tyne Sands ;* — and, in regard to the Life 
Boat, the object, at one time, of so much of my attention 
and anxious solicitude, if it has been allowed, in my own 
days, to pass away as a dream, and a tale that is told — so 
that not a single stone of the house now remains, to point out 
the spot where it once stood, upon that little triangular piece 
of ground, formed by the wall of the church-yard on the one 
side, and the post road on the other, just adjoining the prin- 
cipal gate of entrance into our place of sepulture on the east 
side — ^yet, the recollection of that dream, must ever conjure 
up pleasing associations, — and that tale, gives me reason to 
hope, were it only from the mournful fate of the reported best 
swimmer on board the Pallas, who perished in the attempt 
to effect a landing by his own powers, on that lamented occa- 
sion, while many who were less expert in the art of swim- 
ming, were safely brought ashore and landed, by means of 
the boat — that, more than the blessing o/'onb ready to perish^ 
came that day, on the heads of those, who were instrumental, 

* This ii rather a singular coincidence, ttmt the first tucceasfal attempt in the 
use of this apparatus, in our neighbourhood, should be on the very spot, where, 
I so keenly felt the want of sucb a thing, thirti/ eight yeart berore* This says 
little for the rapid adyance of the age, in mattert tf humanUy f 
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eitha: by means of their subscriptioiis, or (vtherwiee, in pro- 
curing that useful, but ilUfated vehicle^ for tibis part of tibe 
coast. 

But, to turn to those matters, in whicfa^ as in some degree 
connected with the various branches of my profession, I was 
more directly concerned : — If the multitudinous host of my 
Cheap Tracts that issued from the Dunbar press — and the 
Cheap Magazine-^>-and Monthly Monitor — and Affecting 
History of Tom Bragwell-— and Popular Philosophy, or the 
Book of Nature laid open, upon Christian principles, &c.— - 
that issued, from time to time, from the Haddington press, — 
have not been quite so well supported and encouraged, as I 
should have expected, from men possessed of property and 
influence, considering the objects these several productions 
were calculated to accomplish, in promoting '^ the interests of 
religion, virtue, and humanity," as well as the ** peace, com- 
fort, and security of society," and in which, the interests of 
the higher as well as of the lower orders, were consulted — 
still have I not the satisfaction to reflect, that, since the pub- 
lication of my Cheap Tracts in 1802-^, the complexion of 
the contents of the hawker^s basket, has undergone a very 
sensible alteration, or material change to the better— *that, 
since the publication of my Cheap Magazine in 1813-14, and 
my Monthly Monitor in 1815, a wonderful alteration in men^s 
minds, in respect to early prejudices and absurd opinions, has 
taken place— *4;hat, since the appearance of Tom Bragwell, we 
have had fewer delinquents of his description on our criminal 
records*— and that, the publication of Popular Philosophy, 
has chimed so well in with, and been appreciated so fully by 
ONE very competent to judge of what was the prevailing 
TASTE OF THE AGE, that he cousidcrs it, as uniting ^' with the 
many and great en^nes now at work, to draw down learning 
from cloisters and colleges, and to diffuse it among the people, 
and make it subservient to their daily and best of interests/'f 



* I take no pvticuUr merit in this ;— it may be perfectly accidental^ so far 
as my writings are concerned ; but I mention facts as I find them, to whatever 
cause, or combination of causes, these facts may be imputed. 

f See Invemeas Courier, for October, ]826» being while Popular Fniloaopby 
was in course of pubUoAtiwD, in Fi^rls* 
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While, over and obove all these, I may mention ano- 
ther, very gr^at and lasting source of satisfaction, that I 
have derived from my literary labours, via., the getting ac- 
quainted, and being brought into terms of correspondence, 
with many, of the most illustrious characters of the day-— 
accounting as such, those who have rendered themsdves 
conspicuous by their labours of love to their species, as ma- 
nifested in their acts of beneficence, humanity, and compas- 
sion, to their brethren of mankind* Not to dwell on the 
satisfaction I must derive from the consideration that even the 
Lord Chancellor himself, with his powerful band of coadju- 
tors, are now only beginning to render themselves useful, in 
the way of dealing out penny-a-toeek information to the 
people, something in the way that I did, alone,, and unsup- 
ported, otherwise than by the public, now twenty years ago,* 
further than by saying, that, I trust, his Lordship will not 
forget his precursor noWy should he, by these poges, be re- 
minded of the circumstance — and on the compliment pi|id me 
for being in advance of the age^ in that respect, by our un- 
wearied modern journalists, the Messrs Chambers— and the 
still greater compliment of our more modem, and also indus- 
trious, ScHooLMAsrEB, who, in one of his late numbers, in 
allusion to the Cheap Magazine, says, '^ It appeared about 
twenty years ago, and was as much, or more, for its day, than 
ChambersVoumal, or Johnstone^s Schoolmaster, are now."^ 

And, if, my strenuous endeavours, and persevering efforts, in 
the way of my profession, have been the means of establishing 
the Book Trade pn any thing like a permanent foundation in 
my native town— of diffusing, by means of so ipany irrigat- 
ing streams as I have formerly mentioned, the winters of know- 
ledge so plentifully over all the adjoining districts— of plant- 
ing the printing press in East Lothian, a county, where never 
printing press, so far as I know, was ever planted b^ore— and 
of contributing, to the still more extensive diffusion, of infor^ 
mation and useful knowledge, among the middling and hum- 
bler classes of society all over the country, from, 1 may now 

* It will be observed that Ifae Cheap Magacine, ^XfiwrpenM a month, with 
its supplementary number at the end of the year, just amounted to ont penif^ 
per waikt 

M 
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say) the banks of Che Tweed to the braes of the Doan^-^^nd 
from the green shores ot the Fleeti in Galloway, to the rugged 
rocks of the islands of Orkney— -by means of, that extensive 
publication or canvassing concern, in which, I unhappily, be* 
came more latterly engaged — and all, alas ( to so little 
purpose, or rather with such disastrous effects to myself^ 
— Still, may I not look back with some degree of compla- 
cency, at the thought, that no person, under similar cir- 
cumstances, could have exerted himself more, and done 
more, than I had done, to command success, and ensure a 
contrary result. 

And although, at my time of life, I have little to ex- 
pect, or to look for, in the way of being able to retrieve 
my affairs to any great extent— and have too much cause to 
expect, from what 1 have already and recently experienced, 
that my sufferings, from some heart-rending cattseSf now in 
operation^ will end only in the grave — ^yet, there is one com- 
fort left, even under this afflictive consideration, and that 
comfort, is kindly suggested, by that benign and holy religion, 
which, in so many ways, and on so many important and trjdng 
occasions, has borne me up, and been my consoler, in midst 
of a sea of woe, viz., — that, in that grave, I may at last, after 
the storms of time are over, find a peaceful haven I 

How consoling to one in my situation, such a considera- 
tion as this ; for, although, to all Appearance I must still be 
up and be doing for some time longer, if my health and my 
strength permit, in consequence of the great necessity that is 
noWf after having passed the boundary of threescore, laid 
upon me to do so. Yet, I have already the indications, in 
my growing infirmities, and the lately increased weakness of 
my bodily powers, that I needed not the kind admonition in 
one of my mottos, to remind me that, *< this is not our rest- 
ing place,'^'* that to me, in particular, a time is fast approach- 
ing when " no man can see to work ;^' and then, how sweet 
must be that repose, after the heat and the toil of the day 
is over, that shall remain unbroken by the noise of the 
troubler, — ^whi^h shall remain undisturbed by the annoyances 
q{ time. 

But, how much more consoling still, the pleasing and 
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«ninmting reflection, that, in those mansions beyond death 
4ind the grave, to which, as I observed in a former chap- 
ter, " Religion points,^ with a smiling aspect, as the goal 
of my journey, when the concerns of time are closed, 
where, I may at last, obtain the fruition of those Heavenly 
liopes, — and fond desires, — and longings after immortality—^ 
that are, at once, our best antidote against despondency in the 
present life, and an earnest and evidence of a future state. 

I have just said, that, to all appearance, I must still be up 
•and be doing, for some time longer, if my health and my 
^strength permit, and the reasons are obvious. I have been 
spared, it is true, to see the sixtieth anniversary of my birth, 
while many of my early companions on lifers journey, have 
left me by the way, in consequence of being summoned to 
their long homes. I have still been spared to enter upon my 
evening^ or Sexagenarian period, while many of those who 
accompanied me on the first part of my voyage, or have 
£ince launched to follow me on the stbeam of time, have 
been more expeditiously wafted forward by its currents, or 
«wept by its rapids, into the boundless ocean of eternity ! 

But, it is not to be inferred from these, that my situation is 
one of the most pleasant, or most enviable description, — that, 
having so far accomplished my task, I have now nothing to 
do, but to fold my hands in sluggishness, and to recline at my 
ease on a bed of roses. No ! It has pleased the great dis- 
poser of events to lengthen out the days of my pilgrimage, 
while many of those who entered with me on lifers career, or 
have since joined me in its progress, 

*< Skep, who kept the world swake ;'* 

but it is noty that I may enjoy, in lifers declining shades, that 
state of rest and repose, so desirable to the tired, and almost 
worn-out traveller, who has so long had to encounter its up- 
hill acclivities, and tread in its lower grounds among briars 
and thcH'ns. 

It has, indeed, pleased the almighty Ruler of the universe, 
as yet, to keep my feeble and shattered bark afloat on the sea 
of life, but it is still, as it were, in the middle of the stream, 
and far distant from any convenient landing place,— -still ex- 
posed to itV^torms and tempests, its eddies and whirls, and 
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without the near prospect of Bome friendly Island, to welcome 
my approach,— -som^ desired haven, to shelter me, from the 
discomforts and perils of the winteb of age. 

To me, the winteb or life has indeed come. Within these 
few months, I have assuredly had, many indications of the ap- 
proach of its infirmities. The gay spbing of life has to me 
passed, with all its allurements, — the summeb heats, although 
they beat hard upon me while they lasted, have now melted 
iiway before the frosts of age,— and the maturity of my 
AUTUMNAL cxcrtions, have also given place to the chilling 
blasts, and benumbing grasp of hoary WTNTEB,-»but I have 
still many duties to perform, still have I much to accomplish, 
for myself and others, should it please God to spare me, — still 
I have many, and imperious, calls for action ; and, instead of 
being permitted, even at this advanced stage of human exis- 
tence, to retire in peace from the busy scene, in order to enjoy 
some rest from my labours on this side of the grave ;— or, what 
would be more desirable still, to a mind constituted as mine 
is, that I might find a little leisure for that delightful em- 
ployment, than which, according to that excellent and pious 
philosopher, the Hon. Robert Boyle, there can be none more 
suitable to a rational creature ; for, what can be more so, 
observes this profound and accute reasoner, <* than to employ 
reason to contemplate that Divine Being, which is both the 
aiithor of its reason, and noblest object about which it can 
possibly be employed,^— I find I must still be up and doing, 
and for other purposes and concerns, as well as my own, en- 
deavour now, under so many disadvantages, to accomplish 
that, which, in a better state, a happier mood, and <' fitter 
far, to play lifers subtle game,^ I have been hitherto unable 
to effect. 

Yes ! The cry to me, at present, is, toil — toil — ^more toil, 
at the busy oar of life; and I may say of myself, as the 
Apostle said, in allusion to the necessity laid upon him to 
preach the Grospel, " Woe unto me if I toil not, even at 
this late hour of my day — this commencement, at once, 

OF THE EVENING AND WINTEB OF LIFE.^^ 

But I must not complain, notwithstanding all this. Bad 
as things may appear to be with me, still I am sensible they 
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might have been much worse. Bleak and dreary as th^ 
prospect is now aibund me^ still it might have been more un- 
comfortable and cheerless,— severe and keen as have been the 
pangs I lately felt — ^bitter and unpalatable as are the dregs 
that still remain to be drunk, in'tny mortal cup, I have great 
reason to bless Ood, that they are not without the merciful 
admixture, of some of lifers choicest and sweetest ingredients. 
It has been observed by a favourite poet, who says much 
in little compass, and whom I have already, more than once, 
quoted^ that 

** Poor it tlM friwdbn master of ■ world ;*'• 

but poorer, by far poorer, still, is he to be accounted, who, in 
the hour of severe distress, and after being stripped by the 
storm of adversity of his worldly goods, has no kind, no 
sympathising, friend, to boast of. Such, I have reason again 
to bless God, has never been the case with me. In all 
my misfortunes, and these pages will show, before I have 
done, that I have had my share, I have been soothed and 
borne up by the kind offices of friendship ; and, even now, 
that I have entered upon such an irksome, and (what would 
be to some minds) appalling evexingtask, I am not without 
the countenance of friends to encourage me to proceed ; and 
there is still spared to me, one precious boon, to afford me con- 
solation, and to share, unrepining, my accumulated griefs, as 
well as to enable me, by being relieved from other duties, to 
prosecute that task, which, undismayed by so many forbid- 
ding and frowning circumstances, I have so arduously and 
fearlessly undertaken. To say that I am not alive to sen- 
timents of the most profound gratitude for this favour, would 
belie the most cherished aspirations of my heart, and the feel- 
ings I may have occasion to give utterance to, before my 
present task is laid aside, by its completion. 

Why, then, I would ask myself, should I despair ? Does 
not the same adorable Being who clothes the " lillies of the 
field,^' who " feeds the ravens in the wilderness,'' who suf- 
fers not a sparrow to fall to the ground, without his permis- 
sion,— who proportions the trials and the sufferings of his ra- 

* Vouog* 
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tional offspring, to their various capacities to endure, ahd 
abilities to bear up under them ; and has, in so many instan- 
ces, consoled, and assisted, and supported myself, in the 
days of deep and sad adversity ? Does not the same wise and 
beneficent Being, I say, still bear sway, in the irresistible 
operations and purposes of his will, — still continue to sweeten 
the cup of human sorrow, and render it the more palatable, 
by an admixture of those choice antidotes, that he knows so 
well, how to prepare, and how to apply ? 

I would, therefore, on the present occasion, however la- 
mentable, instead of using the words of despondency, adopt 
those of Dr Cotton, in his <^ Happy Fireside,^ as more ex- 
pressive of my present feelings : — 

•* To be retignM, when ilia betide ; 
Paiieot, when faTOuri are denied ; 

Well pleas'd with favours given. 
This, only, is Cme wisdom's part; 
This, is, that incense of the heart. 
Whose fragrance smells to Heaven.** 

That Heaven, in which, I trust, all the seeming inequalities 
of a present life, shall be satisfactorily explained and account- 
ed for, — ^that Heaven, where the long tossed with tempest, 
and not comforted, shall find that rest and comfort to their 
souls, which had been denied them here, — that Heaven, 
where all sorrow and suffering shall forever have an end, and 
all tears be finally wiped from all faces, — that Heaven, in 

short, WHERE THERE SHALL BE NO MORE DEATH ! but the 

happy soul forever "from cumbrous matter freed,'' shall be 
permitted to range free and unfettered, in the full activity 
and vigour of youth, that knows no bounds, 

** Through worlds and worlds, beyond the skies." 

In that more pure and perfect, and consequently more 
holy and happy state, and better fitted for intellectual em- 
ployment, and intellectual enjoyments, I would humbly hope, 
the shortcomings in the way of duty, and the frailties and 
imperfections in the performance of it, which I have so often 
and so long exhibited here, shall no more be found to exist,-^ 
that the scales of ignorance, and films of prejudice, which 
have so long blinded my understanding, and led me into so 
many unhappy mistakes and errors, during my hour of pro- 
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Hation below, shall be forever removed from my eyes,— end 
that, those numerous sources of vexation and sorrow,^ which 
have so often, and so long, distracted my atttention from the 
most noble of all pursuits, ^^ the contemplation of His wobks 
— the GREAT — ^DiviNE ;^ and still continue to threaten, nay 
contribute their share, to bring down my grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave ; and have made me assume, on more 
occasions than one, the mournful designation of *^ a man of 
soBBOWs, AND ACQUAINTED WITH OBI EFS,^^ wiU be forcver doDC 
away, in the sensible fruition of that being, in whose pre • 
sence there is fulness of joy— at whose right hand, **are 
pleasures ever more.^* 

May that wisdom ever be mine, that not only teaches pa- 
tience and resignation, under all the disappointments and 
calamities of life, and heartfelt gratitude and thankfulness, 
for every blessing and mercy received, but the most unfeigned 
and sincere, though humble acquiescence, in all the dispensa- 
tions of that adobable being, who, by mingUng so many 
mercies in my cup of mortal calamity, and having, in so many 
instances, to use a homely- and familiar phrase, *< made the 
back meet for the burden,^ — ^given me so much reason to 
hope, that He will never leave me, nor forsake me; — that as, 
His goodness and mercy, hath hitherto, been made to keep 
pace with my existence, and to follow me all the days of my 
life. He will not now cast me off, when the diseases and in- 
firmities of age have begun to overtake me, — that, even, when 
called to walk through the dark valley of the shadow of death, 
I need fear no evil, but humbly resign myself to His care and 
keeping, whose staff, and whose rod, even in this last extre- 
mity, can still bear me up, — whose blessed presence, can still 
comfort me, — 

'* For where hit presence is, there must be joy.*' 

That so, the perpetual sacrifice of a sweet smelling savour, 
may ever arise from the living altar of my heart ; — that aspi- 
rations of gratitude may be made continually to ascend up 
as incense from my lips — ^and, when my voice is lost, in the 
approaches of death, as it must soon be, and the time of my 
evening oblation is come, I may be the better enabled to ren- 
der up my account with joy, by completing the Sacrifice with 
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cheerfulness and alacrity, and in endeaTOuring to lisp, when 
utterance faileth,— - 

«< Though he slaj tne, yet will I trast in him.** 

Without such a principle as this, continually living and ope- 
rating in us, what, alas ! would earth be, and all its enjoy- 
ments—at such a solemn, passing moment ? Poor comforters, 
indeed, to a soul immortal ! But, indeed, how empty and 
fallacious must they prove, even when the hope of life is not 
extinct, in a state of severe mental anguish, and excruciating 
bodily suflFering ! 

A continual sense of the divine presence and favour, is, in- 
deed, the best antidote against the afilictions, and crosses, and 
struggles, and storms of life — but particularly so against the 
fear of death. Of this no one seems to have been more sen- 
sible than the pious and enlightened Addison, with whose 
sentiments I shall conclude this, the last, of these introduc- 
tory chapters to my " Latter Struggles,** ** 1 know but one 
way of fortifying my soul,^ says this excellent person, 
** against those gloomy presages and terrors of mind, and 
that is, by securing to myself the friendship and protec- 
tion of that Being, who disposes of events^ and governs futu- 
rity. He sees, at one view, the whole thread of my existence, 
not only that part of it, which I have already passed through, 
but that which runs forward into all the depths of eternity. 
When I lay me down to sleep, I recommend myself to his 
care ;— when I awake, I give myself up to his direction.— 
Amidst all the evils that threaten me, I will look up to him 
for help, and question not but He will either avert them, or 
turn to my advantage. 

" Though I know neither the time, nor the manner of the 
death I am to die, I am not, at all, solicitous about it ; be- 
cause, I am sure that Hb knows them both, and that He will 
not fail to comfort and support me under them.^^ 
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CHAPTER IX.— 1816. 

Tbe dnM wam my Litter Struggles maj be-iaid to bftfv eomniMMd.— How 
Mcertalned to btTe been Jutt upon tbe ere of my peieing the bouDdary line 
betwixt my forty*fiftb and forty-iizth year.— Or, between the Mooir xioa and 
AVTiBVooK of my life.— Lamentable ooniideratioo.-*Sundry reaions for eetab* 
lishjng tbe fact, that, thcie ttnigglea bad not commenced loonor.— -Eridencea of 
the happy eompoMire and eerenhy of mind, in whicb« I entered the year 181&-* 
LittJepIeasant ezcunion to— — Paper Mill— Viutto a neighbouring ▼illagf^^ 
Ingenious piece of mechanism.*— A memorial of the manner in which some 
of the French prisoners had been employed.— FaTOurite hobby of tbe public 
in those days.— Tbe grateful scholars and schoolmasters dinner at Dunbar.— 
Who was the prime aaover, or Irst suggester oo the oceaston.»-Tbe happy 
«Tent again recorded.— Such exhibitions ought to be kept up.— Good conse- 
quences that may be expected to flow from them..— The schoolmasters a 
most deserring set of men.— Acknowledged obligstions of tbe author to them. 
w A secret divulged of more consequence for tbem to know, than who wrote 
tbe Waverley KoTels.— How the fact stands conoborated— Other causes that 
asay have eontributed to the calm I seem to have enjoyed at this time»— Tes- 
timony of Lindley Murray to the utility of the Cheap Magazine, and faTOur- 
able attestations of the Presbytery of Dunbar, as to tbe manner in which I 
had conducted it.— Prospects in emftfys, or as yet in the distance— Conge* 
siality of my new task, to my habita and turn of thinkingt 



The exact time, when, these my sbvsbe, and as I have styled 
them, "LATTER STRUGGLES,'' commenced, mAy be 
pretty accurately ascertained, from irrefragable documents^ 
not only from my own recollections, but from facts recorded 
jn my late retrospections. From all of which it appears^ 
that it must have been just upon the eve of my passing the 
boundary line betwixt my 45th and 46th year ; or nearly 
the end of 1815, that this unhappy beginning, to my since 
long protracted series of sorrows, took place. 

This is a lamentable consideration to be sure, that, at 
the very time when according to the natural course of 
things, to use the seaman's expression, I should have 
been thinking of turning in^ to indulge myself with my av« 
tsrmoom's nap, after having borne the burden and heat of my 
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laborious MID-DAY toils, I should be catted out to more 
exertion than ever, in consequence of the tide of human cala- 
mity, all on a suddtti, flettfaig hi, sb StiKMlgly against me ! 

That the commencement of these severe struggles, as they 
iiMnit iDdn ttfypeaar to \kVft been, could not Imitc happeadd 
sooner, is etident, from the happy temper and composed state 
of mind in which I entered upon this eventful year ; which, 
it will beseoiy «^oed any thing but that of a mind oppress- 
^ With cate^ <or anxieity ^ any de8ci:^)tioiu*---The great ex- 
tent of my deriings, and transabdonB, fn course t>f its pro- 
gress, almost down to its termination, which fufiy evidenced 
the high ground upon which I had all along stood in p(Ant 
^^tredltj i^aiwL 4fae cheerfedaees aiid akmty, with which I 
"WWi iSMQt ttiy bushiess, ndi <nAy tip to liie period of the 
Isale to which I shall soon have octasddn to alhxde, — as takfbg 
place in Glasgow in the month of September; — ^but, in the 
activity I disfitLyed in pn»Ei0ting the interests of my canvass- 
ing bvsineis, in the month of October followifig ;«^liy sales 
in Dunbar, x^ch I cotiducted and tfonduded with so much 
satisfaction in November and December; — and the measures I 
adopted in course of the latter month towards the proper 
extension of my now already pretty widely extended publica* 
tion business, by issuing flie additions to my former list in. 
Ihitt Jine, «f two •quarto pages^ trader date, December 1^15^-^ 
4dl go to sbew, Aat up to diat tnan^ supposed to be about the 
pmod &fl(t I fmUished die'Cbndudiiig number of my Month- 
ly Monitor^ in the middle t)f the month : — I had, as yet, met 
with nothing peculiarly alarming, or of a sufBdeatly harassiDg 
ttttme^ to interilipt or •disturb my pursuits. 

As tme evidence of tSie happy composure and serenity of 
miad, in which 1 must hare entered the year 1815, I may 
mention the little pleasant jaunt» or pleasure excursion as I 
thaH c!all it, m which I indulged mysdi^ accompanied by my 
inrtner^ on a visit to our bospitabk friends at •■ Paper 
Mfli, totmvds the end of January-^^^a matter, of whatever insig- 
mficance lit may be thought by others, was leather something 
taftrmordinarf^ or out of the oommon way, with my accus- 
tomed habits, and no less so, with those of my help mate ; 
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who^ 4ltk»M|^ 1&^ the qpm9» of the Vkar of Wiikefiel4 die 
WHS ever i^eltn^ to gi¥e«[i^inj awn nvi^ i«i mott thta^s^ jet 
was oioat tmadous of her owH Qimioii, in cegwrd to. the lan^ 
pnH; of> « pvetty stroi^ edhewn to b^ podt ftt th^back of 
the counter ; {rem whiQb» i( aq doubt f^yired ell my eki- 
queoce» to persm^de b^ to never benielf» lor the long periodi 
of t:wo (^ three days 1 

There is one reminiscence attending that jovimeiy) by wUoh 
a y^y amiable genUeman, one of th^ partneiY of the firm 
tQ wUch the fnwd that we visited at the tiiqu^ belong^ a«d 
who aeconppani^ we to a neighbouring villages «my poanUj 
be br<Hight to tha recollection of ft, ihould tbcw p^i nmt 
hia eye> and that is» the call be made in my oompany upea a 
c^ptaiix ingoxxioitA watebmakery who exhibited to ua the opr 
ratJQPa of tbat amusiiig piece ef machinery^* which in the 
form of a display of inanimate horse laeing and jockejahip^ 
aeryed as a mem<»rial ci the peraeveranoe and ingenuity, as 
well as the manner in which they had disposed of their time, 
of some of the poor French pisoners» who had long been 
C€«fined to, and but reoently rdieved froin> their quarters in 
that ndghbouriiood. 

But I am rather doing mysdf injustice to put down thia 
journey aib^thef to the score of pleaaure, for, the very cir<* 
cumatance of my having at the time visited that village^ 
brings to my recoUeotion, that I had htmn^iu there to tran. 
sect. I am also inclined to think that I devoted part of the 
time which was q>ent, both in going through and returning 
by ISdinburgh (if we returned that way) to making en* 
quiry .about some matters connected with the canvassing 
e»r genial puUieation liney which waa then the favourite 
hobby of the publlcy (aa the penny and three-halfpenny week<> 
ly periodicals are now) and to which) I had, it appears, been 
for aome tim» {^evious directing my attention. 

Another circumstance to which I would call the attention 
of my readers^ as indicative of the oomposure of mind 1 en- 



• I think hai atme wm AUan, wstcbm^l^er in reaajrauick. 
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joyed in thoie days^ was thb BonomiHAfftKB^s binrsb, as it 
was called, which took place soon after my returb from the 
west, or, on the 2d of February, being Candlskas day-— a 
day,'long accustomed to be set apart by our venerated teachers 
for juvenile pastime and frolic among their pupils, but 
which, on this occasion, was reversed, by their old acholara^ or 
pupils of former times, giving a treat of merriment and re^ 
joicing to them. 

In this business I took a more active part, and stood in the 
capacity of prime mover, in a degree, which was not then, nor 
has since, previously to this announcement, been, I i^esume, 
generally known. That the original mggestionf however, 
came from me, I can with confidence appeal to my then wor- 
thy neighbour now at ■■, who, it will be recolkcted, bore a 
conspicuous part in the business of carrying the measure into 
execution ; or should the m^nory of that worthy gentleman 
have failed him, I have the corroborating circumstance of 
the original list of names still in my possession. 

But miich as I venerated, and much as I esteemed my 
quondam teachers, and much as I was gratified at the time 
by seeing the measure carried so fully into eiSect, it is 
not to be supposed that ever the matter should have been so 
started or suggested by me, or that 1 should have felt sudi 
gratification by its adoption, had I then^ experienced any share 
of that deep gloom, almost amounting to despondency, which 
overshaded my mind a twelve month afterwards, or by the 
tinie, that the anniversary of that happy meeting, as it was 
universally acknowledged to be, came round in the following 
year. 

A record of this happy event, I took care to put down in the 
Chronological Table, at the end of the February number of 
my MoirrHLY Monitob, then in course of publication, under 
the head of The Grateful Scholars ; but, in order to give it 
another, and perhaps a better, chance to be handed down to 
posterity, as an example worthy of imitation, and to record 
the names of my much-respected teachers ; or, as my worthy 
correspondent, of former times, the author of Alphion, or the 
Country Bchpol-Boy, would have expressed himself:— 
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CI If y bononr'd frltDdf» the patrons of my youth, 

. Beneath whose guiding eyes, in days of yore, 

My opening mind flrst caught the rays of truth. 

While toiling in the paths of daaric lore."* 



I shall, vith much pleasure, give the record a place in 
these pages also. 

" THE GRATEFUL SCHOLARS. 

" A very pleasant and gratifying spectacle was exhibited 
at Dunbar, on Thursday, the 2d instant. Candlemas day. 

<* A large party of gentlemen, many of whom had now 
families of their own, but who had formerly been the pupils 
of Mr James Wattebston, (who had for some time back re- 
tired from his preceptorial labours, to a farm in the neigh- 
bourhood) ; Mr RicHABD Coltman, the present mathematical 
teacher ; or, of Mr David White, Rector of the Orammar 
and English School ;-*dined together in Lorimer'^s inn, with 
these worthy gentlemen, as a conmiencement of an annual 
mark of respect. 

" This, surely, was one of those scenes which the good 
and the wise must contemplate with pleasure, and is worthy 
of imitation throughout the kingdom : for, while it draws 
together more closely the companions of our early years in 
the bonds of amity and friendship, and does honour to the 
feelings of the scholars of former timea^ it cannot fail to be- 
get a reciprocal affection in the breasts of the teachers ; the 
good effects of which must be experienced by their present 
charge ; who, also, may one day tread in the steps of their 
fathers, and not be unmindful of the days o' langsyne^-^ 
See Monthly Monitor^ for February 1815 ; or, page 115, 
voL \st. 

It was, indeed, a pleasing and gratifying spectacle, as men- 
tioned above, and it became the more interesting at the time, 
when viewed as the commencement of a series of such spec* 
tacles : or, the first of an annual mark of respect to the 
teachers by the taught. How Mr , for the town, and 

Mr , for the country, did not avail themselves of the 

power committed to them, as Conveners of the next assem- 



* See Alphion ; or, the Country School- Boy, page 885^ tol. Ist, Cheap 
Magaaine^ 
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hljj by calling the memben ngaSxk togeAer, on the following 
Candlemas, I know noi ; mi mj mod was, at that time, too 
much engrossed by other matters, to do any thing, by the 
way of stirring up thefar remembimnca, and thus, a matter be- 
gun so auspiciously and apparently so much to the saliafaetion 
of all present^ was aUowed to drop.* 

Among other causes which may be supposed to have contri^ 
buted, to the calm it appears I had enjoyed at this time, may 
be reckoned, perhaps, the satisfaction I must have felt in 



* Tbis notice mute, bow«?9r, comance that bighly-ettMOied and mudwvea- 
pectcd IndiTidinil, Mr Ricuaeo CoLTHAXy tha only turriTor of hia rc ap ac te d 
UA\om fuaalB on tbaoecaaiwi, that ibe wrtlcr of tbii» lo far aa circim^tanccs aUow- 
•d bim, did» and has again done, his part of tbe bighly becoming duty ; and if th0 
vapeiitlon oi the record, abenld be tbe means^ oi itimiilatkig lome other graiefiU 
aebolant to Mt anch a bualaeiB agoing, ehhiar in li^ or other 9uarier^ H nuj 
readily be believed, that, bj tbe drcumstance, or circum^uncea, coming Ki bia 
eura, tbe recorder aball net be wtthoat hia reward. He aeknowledgea, wllh 
gratitude, the man j ohiigationa he Ilea under to that highly naefel and respect 
able body of men, the ScBooucAaiKaa, not only in bia own ne^hbourbood, but 
oTer many of the parisbet of Scotland, many of whom, have been of greni tfl»> 
▼ice to bim, in tbe varioua publicationa in wbicb be baa been engaged* 

If he can do any tbing to promote, by tbia bumble memorial, ffteir comfiirt 
'aod bappineis» he thaU feel himself happjf% m be ccMdera U hia di^Jt abouid he 
be enabled to do so. 

Meantime, be will conclude tUa note, by com m unicating to the Plutxrhial 
Schooloaaaters throughout Scotland gfoerally, a pieee of informalteo, which, in this 
age of mysterious divulgements, will, no douht, surprise some of them, as much, 
■a the declaration of the autbor of Waverley, did, the band of comeduma and othen 
lisaemhied around him, on a certain memenble occasion $ although, in tho dedi^ 
ration now about to he made, the writer lays no claim to eny merit, whatever, in 
the businese, Ihrther than aflhrdiog Aonje-roem to tbe gentleaaen who aasemhied 
on tbe occaaian,>»^ud that is, that it was in the I4TXUE Roov, qfhu badt^tbopt 
the same now occupied by his son, over tbe way, and nearly opposite to his 
present residence, on a Saturday afternoon, thai the small coterie of CQimtry 
Schoolmasters met, and deposited, in l?97t that Uttie grain 9f mustard-^aee^ 
which, as is now well known to most of tbem, baa become, in the year in which 
I writer «• a great tree,*' under the deaignation of the ••Fumdfir the Belief y 
the Widows and Children of Burgh and Parochiml Schoohnasiert m ^coCfand/*-^ 
now affording a comfortable lodgment for many of such, amongst its numerous 
and still spreading branehea. 

Of the gentlemen who then met, the only survivor now, is Mr Johv Cpcx- 
BVEK, my good old worthy acquaintance, the Schoolmaster of Srorv, in our 
neighbourhood ;<*-the others were, Mr James Arobihald, who died lalelj, ichoc^ 
matter of Gladsmuir, near Haddington, then of Whittingfaam^ in Dunbar 
Presbytery ;— Mr James IngKs, late schoolmaster of Innerwiek ; Mr William 
Welch, late of Stanton ;-*and Mr George Fulton, late of BowmorOt in tbf 
Island of Islay, but who, at that time, taught the Dunber Parochial side-school 
in the village of East Barns— a most worthy man, whose memory must ever 
Btaod high in my estimatioa ; aod whose settlemeat of the account for printing 
900 copies of tbejirtt circular, as it appears in my books in December 179^ 
must ever be held as a corroborating proof, that I am not mistaken as to the 
iime. The buMnen, afUrward% I ^ink» went into the hanila of Mr Cotpmy ^ 
Dalmenyi who^ of oouxse^ would employ hii own printv. 
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bcbigMS the iMk ^ tl^CiiMi^ M^gviilie to « tXWj^liDD, 
followed b^ f» mmny encraragMg «ttd ilatteriog tetttoMttiett 
against the isiittCBoe xii which, k is oo ^taj matter for the 
hiunan mhid, whether well or badly constituted, to be suffi- 
eJeiit pnaof; for, while jmnds of «oertatti description are 
eusceptibfe of flattery, or dist prasse and fukone adulatioi^ 
to which, a little iooldng honewwds, would oonvittoe them^ 
ihey wete not entitled, or had any right ;--hso there aie others 
who inuBt be ocmscsous, fvcan the uprigbtoms of their mo* 
tivas, and ihe pwity of dieir kleiitaonfi, that the praise ap* 
plied to daen is nstther luiwMrranted, nor ilLdmed^ and to 
aiect insensibiiity, or die non*«xsstence of the utdrersal pas- 
ebn im thor hrettt, vpom tttoh oeoasions, js ceiftainly going 
too &r -on th» oth«r extreme, fie this as it nay, and whetfaar 
I desor^od it wMt, I frankly oonfinas, thai, it was not witl^ 
oat inwcfa pleasure nod gmtiiication, that I found my laboum 
rewanbd by w 7iumypieamm§iesSimmiak: and, when I 
fb«md among the mumber, n person, whose name was, at that 
period, so extensively known, and stood so high in the lite- 
rary and schoiastk world, as the highly respected, for his 
litcmy abthtfes^ and jusdy-esteemed, for the amiable quali* 
tsn of his heart, the late LiNnusY MunaiT, who, in speak- 
ing of the abo^e-mentioned publication, ts dius pleased to 
express himself:—^* It appears to him to be well adapted to 
promote instruction and inproFement among the lower orders 
of people ; and he hopes the Editor will reap the reward in 
his own bosom, not only from « consciousness of his benevo- 
lent intentions, but from assured information that the books 
have been actually beneificial to many.'' — That I had been as- 
sured from various quarters, that my volumes had been 
<' benefidal to many," I need not here repeat ; and when, to 
crcrwn nil, 1 bad just feoeived the following short, but pithy, 
testimonial, of date the Bth February, from the reverend 
gentleman, who, as Moderator at the time, signed themintite 
of the reverend the Presbytery of Dunbar, of date 3d Feb- 
ruary 1813, which I have availed myself of, among my 
printed testimonials, as the^r«/ given in my favour, it would, 
indeed, be too much for me to al^ to say, that I did net 
feel somewhat elated. 
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^^ Vou have completely obtained the object you had in view^ 
in the whole of the publication^ and the manner you have 
conducted it, redounds very much to your credit^ 

(Signed) Jambs Stiblixo. 

But» as the mere prospect of a state of quietude, or rest 
from my labours, even when attended with such comfortable 
reflections, as a consideration of the above, must have pro- 
duced, could not be supposed to have any great effect upon a 
mind, so ardent, and habituated to activity, as mine had 
been, I do not think it would be going too far to say, that 
the contemplated possibility of my soon embarking more 
largely in the general publication line, about which, it will 
have been observed, I had already been making some enqui- 
ries, if not preparations, in my journey to the West, — might 
have rather the effect of raising, than depressing, my spirits, 
when there were so many golden prospects in the distance, in 
case they were not already sufficiently so, by the congeniality 
of the new task, I had now entered upon, to my accustomed 
habits, and long-established way of thinking, in the Monthly 
Monitor, which, as coming more.particularly among the things 
of 1815, requires a little more notice, than, in this chapter, 
I have room to take, and shall, therefore, defer a consider- 
ation of it to the next. 



CHAPTER X.— 1816 (CONTINUED.) 

The Monthly Monitor, or Philanthropic Museum, may be viewed in the light 
of a continuation of the Cheap Magazine.— Extracts from its title and from 
mj original address.— iOpinion of Mr James Graham, late of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed*— Lines to his memory.— The conducting of such a work as the Month- 
ly Monitor, must have been a pleasing] task—^Several circumstances must 
have conspired and contributed to my serenity of mind at thb time.— My 
worldly affairs prosperout and flourishing.— My acquaintances and correspond- 
ents of the truly great and illustrious kind.— Other motives for pleasing re- 
flection In the Spring of 1815. 



The Monthly Monitor, or Philanthropic Musewm, which 
followed in the wake of the Cheap Magazine^ by being pub- 
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^i Ushed in the year 1815, as I observed before, may be cbn« 
■i sidered in the light of a continuation of its predecessor ; but 
as the period of my life upon which I have now entered, is 
subsequent to the time of the publication of the Magazine, 
t and Aoes not afford me an opportunity of saying more here 
in regard to the nature, design and tendency of that work, 
than can be extracted from the testimonies quoted in its 
favour, I shall proceed, to give my readers, some idea of 
the publication now more immediately under consideration. 
And the best way, I conceive, I can do this, is, by the following 
extracts from the title page of that work, and from my origi- 
nal address to the public, on the occasion of its announcement. 
And in order to shew, how my new labours were appreciated 
or held in estimation, by those who had an opportunity of 
seeing the numbers as they were progressing, about the time 
under consideration ; I shall also insert, a short extract, from 
the letter of a most amiable and worthy character, but who 
had some reason to complain of the buffets of fortune as well 
as myself,— of date, the 18th June, and which, of course, em- 
braced all the numbers that had been previously publii^ed. 

Of the complexion of the title, the reader my form a pretty 
good idea, from the following abstract, being an exact copy 
of it, as it appeared in its condensed or abridged form, on 
the advertisement issued on the appearance of the first num- 
ber in January 1815. 

JtMt pnhlishedy and to be had^ S^c. Ko> /. Price Sixpence. 

QW TBI 

MONTHLY MONITOR & PHILANTHROPIC MUSEUM; 

BEING A CHEAP REPOSITORY FOR 
HINTS, suaassTioirs, facts, awo discovcribs intbrbsting to bumamitt I 

AMD FOR 

PAPERS OF EVERT DESCRIPTION HAVING A TENDENCY TO PREVENT 

THE COMMISSION OF CRIMES, 

Counteract the haneful effects of pernicious sentiments and had example / 

ENCOURAGE A SPIRIT OF INDUSTRY^ ECONOMY AND FRUGALITY 

AMONG THE MIDDLING AND LABOBIOUS CLASSES 'y 

AMD 

Promote the Religious^ Morale Inteliectual, and Physical Condition 

of Man. 

o 
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- And the general idea df the work as k is deyeloped in tlie 
original address, as follows, will speak for itself;-— 

« With regard to the nature of the work in general, it is 
not sufficient to say that it will admit nothing inimical to 
religion or morality : or, in other words, that has a tendency 
to turn a man aside from the duty he owes to his Gbd and 
his neighbour .«-It professes to have a positive good in yiew.-^ 
By encouraging men to devote their time, their talents, and 
abilities, to the serrice of their brethren wham they have seen, 
it gives them a better opportunity of demonstrating their 
lore to that GOD whom they have not seen. By contributing, 
in the smallest degree towards the prevention of crimes, and 
counteracting the baneful effects of pernicious sentiments 
and depraved habits, it will do something, it is presumed, to 
the eetabUehment of individual security, as well as cement- 
ing more firmly the social fabric ;'^a,ndy in promoting the 
religious, moral, intellectual, and phydcal condition of man, 
it certainly will render him the most essential services. 

The Chronolooigal Table, by appearing in each num« 
ber, and bringing facts under review when they shall have 
recently occurred, must likely make, and keep up, a more 
lively impression on the mind, than if they had been suffered 
to collect and lie over for any length of time. In this 
view of the subject, they may be considered as living moni- 
tors ; and a table composed of such materials cannot indeed 
fail to become a valuable acquisition in every family, and 
to deserve the appellation assigned it, by serving the purpose 
of a faithful and perpetual Beacon while it lasts, to warn the 
careless and unwary of their danger ; — the necessity of him 
that standeth to take heed lest he fall ; — and the awful 
punishment, that even in this world, awaits the perpetration 
of crime. It may also be added, that while a continued list 
of Patents, Inventions, and Discoveries, must serve as a 
stimulus to the inventive faculty ; frequent instances of dis- 
interested virtue and active benignity, must operate as an 
impulse to rouse the dormant powers of philanthropic spirits, 
and excite them to action by the contagion of example. 

" This work, it must be observed, is not confined to any 
particular class or order of society ; neither is it calculated 
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4br any peculiar age or condition in life.— Im omcr u ourv- 
BAL AND ooMPBBHXNsivB ; and although neither the interests 
of the rich nor of the poor shall be overlooked, orthose of 
Jihe old and the young be forgotten in the progress of the 
.w<H*k^ yet, as much of the matter will be found well suited 
:td the perusal of the middling <md industriaua orders (jf 
anankindf it may be said to be peculiarly adapted to the agri- 
^€ulfur€Uf manufaciuringj mechanical^ and trading branches 
•of the community. 

^^ < flow many mstructive truths are known in hubbavobt^ 
in ifANUFACTUBEs, and HANDicBAFT TBAsiBs,^ it has been juw 
diciously remarked, ^ that have not yet appeared in print ; 
and how numerous are those that may be extracted from 
bodes, by far too expensive for a plebeian library.^-— As it 
.will be part of the object of the Bditor of the present under*, 
taking, to collect some of these usbfui< and instbuctivx 
TBUTHs, and to communicate them to the public ; it is hoped 
this will render it particularly acceptable to the more inge^ 
nious and thinking part of the community, and induce them 
Ao favour him with their good offices, in his new attempt to 
,be useful ; by not only endeavouring to promote the success 
.of the publication to the utmost of their power, but by com.- 
jtnunicating from time to lime, as they may come to thdr 
.knowledge, imy new in^)entions9 improvements^ or disooverieSf 
,by which human life can be rendered more comfortable-^the 
evils of this probationary state more tolerable — and the con- 
dition of their poorer brethren in any degree ameliorated.'" 

The gentleman, from whose letter to me, of date, the 18th 
June, 1815, 1 am about to take the quotation formerly allud. 
ed to, is no other than that illustrious individual, according 
to my vocabulary^ whose portrait, I believe, now graces the 
Town Hall of Berwick-upon-Tweed, where he had long been 
one of the free and independent burgesses, in the truest and 
most literal sense of the word. And where (according to 
some beautiful lines inscribed to his memory, and copied 
from under a most appropriate and suitable device by a 
young gentleman in the establishment of the East Lothian 
Banking Company, in this place,) he departed this life in the 
month of June in the following year. The extract from the 
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letter of this ooob man, in allusion to the few numbers of ik^ 
Monthly Monitor he had yet seen, is as follows :— << I am 
much pleased with your publication. All your sdections 
appear to me to be well chosen, and certainly in the genuuie 
spirit of Christianity. I have often wished to send you some* 
thing, but demands of that nature increase upon me while 
my health and strength decrease."^ Little, ah ! little did I 
think when I received that letter, concluding, as it did, with 
wishing me *^ every success,^^ that it might be the last I should 
ever receive from that much esteemed correspondent, although, 
indeed, I am uncertain if it was written previously, or sub- 
sequently to, his indulging me with a sight of his favaurUe 
hobby, at the time, by accompanying me to the end of the 
new pier, as far as it was then built, on a fine morning be- 
fore breakfast, the precise year, or time of the year, I cannot 
recollect. Little did I think, I say, that that letter might 
be the last, or that the kind expression of his wishes towards 
the end of it, might be regarded in the light of his dying 
valediction*— his last farewell. 

As it is not, however, every day that we meet with such 
characters, as this worthy and highly meritorious individual, 
so much respected by those who knew him, T shall take the 
liberty to insert, in these pages, the beautiful lines above allud- 
ed to, just noticing that the appropriate device at the top, 
consists of a plain monument, supposed to cover the body> 
with this inscription, on the side that meets die eye— ^ 

<• The memory of the jast >htll be blesied ;** 

with an urn placed on the top, overshaded by the foliage of 
some weeping willows ;— • 
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LINESy INSCRIBED TO THE MEMORY OF 

OF BERWICK UPON TWEED, 

WHO DJSD, JWNE 1816b 

Condevoed to Hope*i delauve miii*^ 

At on we toil from d«j to day. 
By sudden blut, or elow decline, 

Our locial comforti drop away. 

Crovmed with* good works, and full of dayi 

See Gkahax to the tomb descend t 
Shall we refuse our choicest lays, 

To mourn the patriot, and the friend. 

Unawed by power, unwarped by fear. 

Despising base Corruption's bribe. 
He kept his steady purpose here. 

Regardless of the courtier tribe. 

Yet shall his memory be revered. 

Nor perish with the Tulgar throng i 
To him a monument be raised. 

By those who marked his virtues long. 

There, like the veteran chief of old, 

Our future patriot's shall lie. 
And swear upon his hallowed mould. 

Freemen to live, or bravely die. 

Spuming Corruption's base controul. 

Each generous feeling warmed his breist ; 
Benevolence adorned his soul. 

In virtuous actions only blest. 

What though his lot on earth was low; 

And partial fortune sonetimcs frowned, 
Each virtuous project here below. 

In him a ready champion found* 

' None e*er, in vain, his aid implored ; 
His pen, his tongue, were free to all. 
Though fate denied the glittering hoard. 
His heart beat high at Friendship's call. 

Thus passed his useful life its round. 

Soothed all hia cares, nor left a void, 
And sure, the Almighty Master found 

His various talentt well employed. 

Rest, ardent spirit, in the tomb. 

Thy labours o'er, thy virtues crown'd ; 
Around thy grave sweet flowers shall bloom. 

And heart*felt sighs be breathed around. 

Tramcribed by G. F. G-^^d./qt Mr G. Aft2br, Dunbar. 

The conducting of a work, of the description of the 
Monthly Monitor, must have been to me a pleasure, instead 
of a burden ; and it will be observed by those, who will take 
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the trouble to kok to the first pi^r, in the first number, 
that I embraced an early oj^rtunity of identifying that 
work with its predecessor, by commencing with "A Tale from 
Real Life,^ a paper that had been sent by a much respected 
correspondent, for the purpose of insertion in the Cheap Ma« 
gazine, and which, from espousing the cause of the poor and 
long-injured African, must have chimed well in with the 
ideas I then entertained, as well as, at a more early period of 
my life ; — while the leading paper in the February number, 
under the head " Wonders in the Heavens ; or, Astronomy 
Improved,'' from my own pen, must have been much in accor- 
dance with my sentiments and pursuits, at a period earlier still. 

So that 1 had several things conspiring, or contributing, at 
the same time, to produce that calm which seemed to have 
taken possession of my mind, previous to the beginning of 
April ; and it would appear, that nothing had occurred to 
disturb my tranquillity, up to the period where ,my chapter 
leaves off; and how, indeed, could it be otherwise, consider- 
ing how happily I was situated at the time, in other matters. 

It is true, that in regard to worldly prosperity, I cannot 
look back to that happy period, and say, in the words of the 
Eastern Patriarch, that " I washed my steps with butter, 
and the rock poured me out rivers of oil ;" but I certainly 
had wherewith to have been more profuse, than I was at the 
time, in many respects, if I had been less economical for the 
future, a matter I never seem to have lost [sight of, however 
things have turned out against me ; and in the enjoyment 
of my two now well established businesses in Haddington 
and Dunbar, I may say, that not only the rocky but the 
rocksy poured me out a plentiful means of subsistence, inde- 
pendent of the many tributary streams that were now flowing 
in from so many other sources. 

It is true, that although few persons, I believe, who know 
me and my exertions, up to that period, would be disposed 
to dispute the palm of diligence in business^ and laborious 
exertion, in the way of my various professions, with me. 
Yet I had not arrived at that honour or dignity predicted 
by Solomon, when he said, " Seest thou a man diligent in 
business, he shall stand before kings ; he shall not stand be- 
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fare mean men.'' Yet I had, by that time, arrired at the hon- 
our of standing before, and intimately conversing and corre- 
sponding with, the VAN whom it delighted even kings to stand 
before, or they would not have made such an exception in 
his favour, as it appears they did during the sitting of the 
Congress at Vienna:* — and, in getting acquainted through 
the medium of my literary labours, with such illustrious in- 
dividuals as THAT PERSON, and some others whose names I 
have alreadymentioned, or may hereafter have occasion to men- 
tion, in the annals of humanity, I certainly cannot be said to 
have stood, in the mind^s eye, before mean men, so far as 
<< true worth'' is to be considered as <* elevated place,'* and 
dignity of mind, superior to any accidental circumstance at- 
tending the manner, or matter of our birth ; — and, it is also 
true that, however I may have been taught from my youth, 
to admire the conduct of the man of Ross, alluded to on a 
former occasion, I had not up to that period, nor have in- 
deed ever since, been able to imitate him in his benevolent 
and praiseworthy actions ; for, no woods clothing ** the sultry 
mountain's brow," — ^no limpid streams where water had never 
before been seen to flow — no useful causeway, parting ^^ the 
vale with shady rows" — and accommodating *< seats, the 
weary traveller to repose," — marked my progress, and put it 
in my power to draw forth from spectators the exhilarating 
plaudits of 

** Thrice happj man ! enabled to pnnae 
What all so wish— but want the power to do.*' 

Still I had the consolation, at that time, to reflect, that in 
certain cases, formerly alluded to, I also had been instrumen- 
tal in planting useful treea^ and in causing the irrigating 

— • ■ r ■ ■ _irM ,r — ri — n -~' r - - x ■ i 

* I here refer to the anecdote related in the papers of the time, in respect to 
this meritorious individual, being the tame I had occasion to allude to in mj first 
note at page 54. 

The precise words of the anecdote, I do not recollect, but it is tu the follow- 
ing purport, tIs. That when the Duke of Wellington, upon some urgent occa- 
sion, during the sitting of the Congress at Vienna, in 1815, wished to see the 
Bmperor Alexander, without going through the usual ceremonious etiquette, 
the sentinel peremptorily refused to admit him, even after he had informed him 
as to WHO HE WAS, assigning as a reason, that his orders were to admit no per- 
son so unceremoniously, be who he might, except Mr s the Quaker, ai 
be was pleased to style that worthy personage ; not being aware, no doubt, that 
in using his name with such a designation attached to it, ttie usual appellation 
of Matter might hara also been dispensed with. 
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streams of useful watersy to flow where never such trees 
grew nor waters flowed before— that I too, in my humble 
way, had borne a helping hand in getting a more convenient 
medium of communication opened up betwixt our northern 
metropolis and my native town, than it had before experienc- 
ed,* and had done what / could^ and as much as lay in my 
power, as has been already noticed, to provide a vehicle and 
other means of safety, by which the shipwrecked mariner 
might be relieved from his perilous situation, and brought 
on shore to enjoy repose, beyond the reach of conflicting ele- 
ments, after his weary and weather beaten form had aln 
most sunk beneath their fury — all of which matters must 
have had their share and efiect in tranquillizing my mind, 
and contributing to that happy serenity which I, at that time, 
enjoyed. 



• I here allude to the little aid I was enabled to afford Mr Zaidlaw, in the 
way of underuking the agency, in this quarter, on the esUbliabment of Mt 
coachf in the Autumn of 1804, being the Jirst regular daily conveyance btitwizt 
Dunbar and the metropolis, that could be with certainty depended on : and be- 
fore which time, it was no unusual practice for the lieges of our little burgh and 
neighbourhood, in order to avoid the risk of a tumble from a stumbling hack in 
Musselburgh water, or elsewhere, to walk up to Haddington on a morning,— 
take the coach there, if room,— «nd return to Dunbar in the same manner, on an 
eyening,— after the arrival of the aftemoon'coach, from Edinburgh, at Hadding- 
ton. 

This mode of travelling in those days, may give our modems a better idea of 
the 'comparative comfort they now enjoy, and the obligations they lie under to 
Mr Laidlaw for taking the lead, and being the^rt^ to set on foot such a mode 
of conveyance :— for the coaches from the south, therit as noWf however regular 
in the arrival, and excellently conducted, as they have uniformly been, could not . 
be depended on till their arrival, which must frequently have occasioned disap- 
pointment^For myself, I can only say, that I undertook the agency, and did 
all I could to promote the interests of Mr Laidlaw's concern from its commence- 
ment as above, and continued to conduct it till its termination, (long after the 
death of Mr L. himself,) in September, 1831,— being for the long period of near* 
ly twenty- six years.— -With what advanuge to the public can be best appreciated 
from the circumstance, that, of all the mistakes or loss of parcels that may have 
occurred, during the whole of that timet not one was ever brought home to the 
office at Dunbar. And, with what satisfaction to my employer, may be learned 
from the following extract from the letter of the son of the proprietress, when 
acknowledging the receipt of my last settlement, in regard to that concern :— 

Haddington, 20th September, 1830. 
Mt Dear Sib, 

I now return you the book discharged, and it affords me in- 
finite pleasure in being able to state, that during the long period you have acted 
as my mother's agent, she has found your assistance invaluable, and while others 
have often given great trouble, with you there never has been the slightest differ- 
ence, but that, you have uniformly acted in the most zealous and conscientious 
manner. (Signed) H. Laidlaw. 

Addressed, Mr George Miller, Dunbar. 
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CHAPTER XI.— 1816. (CONTINUED.) 

Hftpftjr and comfottable stotc in which 1 was placed, on the forenoon of Taea- 
day the llih of April, 1815—- How my family were diBtributed, and then 
employed.— No example of idleness from me.— Affectionate testimony of a 
dntifol son.— How I would, most likely, be employed myself at the abofo 
time.— No chance of my being found in n state of idleDesa,— The door of 
ny little apartment is opened— A stranger is ushered io.^Under what de- 
signation and circumstances be introduces liimself.-* A question to my read« 
or.— Another question put and answered.— -Sundry effects traced to secondary 
causes, but still the question respecting the primary, or great 6rst cause^ Te> 
muns the 'same.— f liad no previous acquaintance with the stranget thus ab- 
ruptly introduced to me.— Do not think I ever eicbanged words, or had any 
correspondence with him -before that cali.<^Manner in which I received bim^ 
naturally to be expected, from various oonsideratioos.— The turn our conver- 
eation as naturally took, — The result, before we parted.— After transaetioni. 
—•What may occasion surprise at first, need not, after certain oonsiderationi. 
—One Important consideration not to be overlooked.->M«st have felt pleased 
•and satisfied with my bargainsi— My conduct in consequence. 



Such, precisely, was the situation in which I was placed in 
respect to temporals, when, sitting quietly in the little room 
off my back shop, on the forenoon of Tuesday the 11th day 
of April, 1815. 

My eldest son had not as yet returned from a journey, on 
which he had been transacting business, previously to our car- 
rying into execution some contemplated alterations in the 
concern at Haddington, that we intended to make at the en- 
suing Whitsunday. 

My second son, was at a distance, ploughing the ocean, on 
his way to India, in the exercise of a profesdon, which, at 
the time, seemed highly congenial to his wishes ; and, as ap- 
peared from his sailing letter, written from the Downs, on 
the eve of his departure, in which, he found himself very 
comfortably situated, on board the — — . 

My third son, who was, at the time, bringing forward to 
assist me in the business at Dunbar, but who acted as a kind 
of corps de reserve on many occasions, would, no doubt, be 
at Haddington, superintending the business^ in the absence 
of his brother. 
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While the younger branches of the family, three in number 9 
would most likely, at that time of the day, be engagedat 8chool» 
or otherwise, in the w&y of fitting them&ielTeft for thd seyeral 
useful vocations, in which, they were afterwards destined to 
engage when they came to act their respective parts on the 
busy stage of life. For, if any of my family ever proved, 
or may yet prove, n^ligent or deficient ia the performance 
of their indostrious duties, tbey will not haire me to blaitte, 
either in respect to precept or example. Of this, my eldest 
son seemed to be fully sensible, when he wrote his letter to 
me, of the 20th April, 1811, previously to his setting out on 
«ny of those journeys of improvenent, which 1 deemed itne- 
eessaryhe should undertake, before enterifig upon the manage- 
ment of the business at Haddington;* and, ceitain it is, 
that, up to that date, I had given bim no occasion to alter his 
ofHnion, nor indeed, ever since. 

My faithful partner, there is as little doubt, ats in any of 
the other matters, would be at her post in the shop ; — ^when, 
as I said before, I was sitting quietly in the little room ad- 
joining, on the forenoon above mentioned. The particular 
business I was engaged in at the moment, I cannot distinctly 
recollect at this distance of time ; but, as I see this must 
have happened a few days previous to the day of publication 
of the April number of the Monitor, it is very probablei» I 
might then, have lieen employed in looking over a proof or 
revise of the concluding form of that number ; or, it may be, 
as the May number was on the eve of going to press-^and I 
see I wrote pretty largely in that number myself-^I might 
be in the act of preparing some of the materials for iU 

Be this as it may, it is not at all probable, that a person who 



* Of tbii, the r#11«wiiig eatnicl ffroin Ibst letter, ii tkt beit eiFidence :-* 
^ Should either I, or any oC the junior part of your family^ luni out neelett 
titettbert of society, we ctDnot plead bid eiinple our excuse. Trained up 
to early habits of industry and piety, we have my motbtr and you for our pat* 
terns ;— indefatigable and persevering in your respective spheresr we lee you 
with admimtion. And that both of you may long be a blessing, as well aa 
hoAOIir to u^ is the sincerest wish aifd pmyer of yoitr most devoted son,'* Ae^ 

But, indeed, the whole of that letter redounds so much to the. credit of the 
feelings and seatimvnts of the writer at the time, that I almost r^iet that cei^ 
tain considerations, such as want of room, &c. pruvent me from giving it e&tiro. 
As it is, it has been carefully preserved, as a memorial of filial respect, sod sa 
early lensc of duty, in one who signs himselfi my « noit defsttd tea.^ 
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ImdtiStmkf no doublv cleeland MSom, as ht mutt haiie often 
Jbcea beard to dedaie mee, that *^ he neret knew what 
kiaure ii^^ was taixad in a state of idleness, or trifling 
aw«^ Us time in any manner whatever^-^-when thedoorof Uie 
little apartment i^ened,*»«<u^ Mrs M. udicred in a strangor, 
who soon introdfieed himself as a Mr ■■■ ■ ■■ ■ ■» of the town of 

1 . i n ■» adding, tliat, in travdling through, accompanied by 
Ids wife, the hitter had felt hwself so muoh fistiguedor india- 
poBHl, that he was obliged to let her lie down in the adjoin- 
ing inn, to takea little rqsose before proceeding further, and 
lihat Im had just stepped in, in the interim, to while away the 
time by a Uttie chat with me. 

And here, I woidd just put (he question to my reader-^ 
iet him cell this interview pnnridential, accidental, by chance, 
or what he pleasesn-Js it possible to conceive a case, which 
one of the parties, at kast, had less ahand in bringing about, 
and in whidi the other party, according to his own statement, 
«» reported above, had nearly as little P--i«nd to what is the 
circumstance, therefore, to be imputed, but to that overruling 
power, or providence, in the affidrs of which, the smallest 
matters, are sometimes made to produce the most unexpected 
or extraordinary results ; and, in this instance, paved the way, 
4UBong whatever benefiiSj or goodSf were meant to flow from 
it^^v^or those inewMcable difliculties, in which I so soon afteiv 
wards found myself involved,— -and those severe tasks, that 
have since, made my latter days drag so heavily along. 

But, is not this, some may reply, making the Almighty 
the author c^ evil, strictly so called, and imputing that to a 
Divine impulse or interference, which had far better, and 
moine consistently with that humility so becoming in huma^ 
vnity, be imputed to error or indiscretion^— the too pro- 
alent infirmities of our nature. To this, I answer-^^not 
more so, than the Old Testament doctrine of the influential 
cause of Joseph being sold into Egypt, or the after fortunes 
of his brethren, in the time of the great famine ; and the 
New Testament doctrine of the poor man who journeyed 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, bavipg fallen among thieves, just 
at the very time, when, " by chance, there came down a certain 
priest, that way,^ to pass by on the oth^r side ; and that good 
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^Samaritan journeyed also, whose very different conduct fans 
been held out as a lesson of tolerance and forbearance in r&- 
Mgious matters, and of good will to men of all nations and 
sentiments, in all ages ; — and should it, afterwards appear 
that the extension of my publication business over the dis- 
tant quarters of the north, and through the islands of Ork- 
ney, has been productive of some good to my fellow men — 
or, if in consequence of my extensive book sales through the 
southern districts of Scotland, it should so turn out, that I 
had been in any degree instrumental, in furnishing^ the son of 
AN African Kino, with the great acquisition, be is said with 
some difficulty to have achieved, at Hawick, even at the low 
-price it was there sold at, in the purchase of a Greek Lexi- 
con*— or that, the publication of my Popular Philosophy, has 
deserved half of the encomiums that have been bestowed upon 
it, in consequence of its adaptation to the purposes for which 
it was intended — ^there will be evidence furnished by and by, 
and in the course of these pages, to shew, that aij» must be 
imputed to circumstances arising out of, or connected with, 
the events of this, to me, memorable day ; however affecting 
and disastrous they turned out in their developement— -no 
less so, than that the publication of my Cheap Magazine may 
be traced to the catastrophe of the three boys who were exe- 
cuted at Edinburgh, in the early part of 1812 — the bring- 
ing out the affecting story of Tom Bragwell, in the complete 
form in which it appeared in the autumn of 1821, to the 
after delinquencies of the David Haggarts, and other juvenile 
depredators of that latter period ;— or, to compare great things 
with small, or the origin of mighty events with those of a 
more humble nature— the bloody conflicts that took place in 
our own neighbourhood and other parts of these kingdoms, 
at the time of the Usurpation of Oliver Cromwell, may be 
placed to the account of that unfortunate embargo, which pre- 
vented that person from having his own way^ at such a criti- 
cal juncture, when meditating his escape to America. 

* See the yery interesting account of Thokas Jekkins, in No. 46 of Cham. 
ben* Journal, that I baye just seen, and which reminds me of the auctions I 
bad going on, and which will be afterwards noticed, at a time, that may possibly 
unswer better for further allusion to the above yery interesting narrative. 
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I do not mean it, to be infenred from this, that I was led 
far less forced, into the publication business, merely by Mr 
^ s call ; but as I seem to have been no way particularly 
pressing about the business previously to that call, and might 
not have engaged in it for some time afterwards, if he had 
not called, the probability is, that, as matters turned out af- 
terwards, I might never have engaged in it at all ; and then, 
as it will soon be seen, what a world of trouble and protract- 
ed toil and sufPering wmild have been saved to myself? 

To proceed with my narrative :-— Although 1 was not person- 
ally acquainted with the gentleman previously ; indeed, lam 
not aware of having ever exchanged words, or had any corres« 
pondence with him before. Yet, from the plausibility of his 
motives for caUing — ^the kind of clanship that subsists betwixt 
individuals of the same profession, especially where so thinly 
scattered — ^and my desire to have a little chat with a person 
whose fame as a printer I had heard so much extolled, and 
whom besides, in consequence of having recently embarked 
in the same line himself, that I was at the time beginning to 
make some enquiries about, (the general publication business) 
which, in consequence of the great success the — , the 
, and other Companies had met with, was becoming the 
favourite hobby of our most industrious and enterprising 
booksellers, I must have considered, as very competent to give 
me some information on that, to me then, important subject, 
•^it may readily be believed, that I would at once give him 
a hearty welcome, and feel disposed to let all other matters 
with which I had been engaged previously to his entry into my 
little presence-chamber, stand stOl, during his short continu- 
ance — ^and it may as readily be supposed, that whatever Mr 
— 's motives might have been for calling, the publication 
business, from what I have just mentioned, would soon be- 
come the subject of our conversation. 

It did, and Mr ^'s answers to all my queries were ap- 
parently given with so much frankness and candour — his dis- 
position to serve me, and to supply me with such books as 
he either printed himself or could procure for me, upon terms 
that 1 could not think but liberal, in the event of my making 
up my mind, or fueling inclined to enter upon the same line. 
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prDTiding I did not encroach upon certain districts lie Vas 
already operating upon» and which he pointed out, was so 
manifest, — ^the prospects he held out in certain quarters which 
he also mentioned, and was quite disjiosed to leave to me, if 
I chose, to take possession of them, so encouraging-^^-^nd 
the monthly, oa* other, almost ready money remittances whidi 
he taught me to expect, and which he gave me to understand 

he was in the habit of receiving from ■ » and other 

quarters, where he had got his business estaUidiied himself, 
was so flattering, I may rather say tempting,-wthat, before we 
parted, I had become a whole^ instead of a htdf converi to 
the propriety of embarking in a concern, that held out such 
bright and golden prospects ;— ^nd he, had wbiled away the 
time that his good lady^s short repose gave him, by dispose 
ing of to me, property in books finished and unfinished, to a 
very considerable amount,— -and which, by the month of July^ 
' I see was still more increased by other additions. 

I rather think, that it was in course of that conversation 
also, that the proposal was started, for me to take a share in the 
impression of a new edition of -— ■ ■ ■■ , which he had just 
put, or was about putting to press, under very flattering 
prospects, and which, I observe, was afterwards carried into 
effi^ct, by an exchange of missives in the month of August 
following, previously to the delivery of the first number of the 
work, as I see, that in order to induce me the more readily 
to go into the measure, the work was to be forwarded to me 
in sheets as printed, that I might avail myself of it also in 
the number concern ; and with a book of such paramount 
utility as I considered it to be, and which belief, I took some 
pains in an early advertisement to impress upon the public, 
I certainly expected the demand for that particular artH^ 
would have been of itself considerable. 

I had other transactions with the same gentleman, and 
some of them of a pretty extensive nature, in course of the 
year, but I have been the more particular in noticing the oiiu 
cumstances attending this, our first interview and comm(^c&« 
ment of our transactions, from the results that followed, and, 
as it seems to have been also the commencement of a new 
^poch in the history of my life. 
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Were the extent of this my first purchase from Mr — — 
made public, some of my readers would no doubt wonder at 
my temerity, in concluding a bargain or bargains, to such an 
extent at one down sitting. But while the readiness of Mr 
■ to make the proposal, shews, in what light my credit 
stood at the time. — I may say further for myself, What was 
a purchase of * worth, upon liberal terms of credit to me, 
when 1 can diew by my books and other documents, that my 
weekly receipts at that flourishing period, would have cover- 
ed the whole in two or three months — when I could at any 
time, upon an emergency, raise as much in the same time by 
means of my wholesale sales to the trade — ^when I had 
tis a reserve two great friends at Court, ready to assist me 
on any occasion, that I might consider it of advantage to avail 
myself of their services; — and when,Ihadbesides another friend, 
at not a hundred miles distance, who made me wdcome to 
command his services, to the extent of his purse, or his means, 
at any time ; — ^and when, let that consideration never be for« 
gotten, the being put in possession of so many complete works, 
and such a respectable collection to begin with in the num- 
ber line, must have enabled me to open up new resources, 
and to widen considerably those which I had previously been 
in the habit of availing myself of. 

Instead, therefore, of desponding over, I felt pleased in the 
success of my bargains, and as it was not to be supposed that 
one of my ardent temperament, was to allow his energies to 
remain dormant, with encreased engagements on his head, it 
will speedily be seen, that 1 did not do so, but with alacrity, 
adopted a quite different course. 
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CHAPTER XII.— 1815. (CONTINUED.) 

After haying completed some previously contemplated arrangements, 1 lote no 
time in eyincirg a disposition, not to loiter by the way, under my new en- 
gagements—^First Tolume of my Monthly Monitor completed — Mrs Grant'a 
recommendatory notice in her Popular Models,' then just published—Sale to 
the Trade, in Edinburgh, on the I3th of July.— John Knox's head-piece, or 
skull cap.— -Great success of that sale. ~ One purchaser had better have been 
absent.^ Men blind to future etents; happy ordination in the course of things 
that it is so.— Commence my publication business, on a small scale, in July.— 
A little more extended in August— Catalogue sent out, preparatory to my 
sale to the Trade, in Glasgow.— Become seriously indisposed.— My indispo- 
sition ascribed, by a friend, to the old cause,— over-ezertion.-Extracts from 
my friend's letter..— His friendly admonitions, cautions, and advices, kindly 
taken, but found to be impracticable at the time —A severe blow, not calcu- 
lated to mend the matter. — Set out for Glasgow, on Monday the 4th of Sep- 
tember.— *The sale takes place on the 6th and 7th.— Is pretty successful.'^ 
Complimented with the raaiDOii ofthb tridb, in the city of Glasgow.— My 
exertions on the day previous to the tale.— If there bad not been a respectable 
turn out, it would not have been my fault— A laborious week for me, 
upon the whole; but no rest, or respite, during the next-— Journey to New* 
castle.-— A very warm day, succeeded by a cold frosty night— Tempting 
-fires not to be come at.— My business at Newcastle— Progress made in my 
new line, by the 1st of October.— The wheels in motion, upon a pretty exten- 
sive scale.— Things continue to goon prosperously.— My November and 
December sales in Dunbar, turn out welL — The Monthly Monitor brought 
to a conclusion.— Some allusion to, but no positive promise given, in regard 
to a quarterly publication.*— Issue an addition, or supplement, to my 
general publication Catalogue, dated December 1815. 



The arrival of my son from his journey, could not be long 
after this interview with Mr ■ ; and, when he did ar- 

rive, I would, of course, lose no time in making him acquaint- 
ed with the nature of my new engagements, which would, I 
conceived, be the more agreeable to him, as the line in which 
I had now embarked so largely, would give full employment 
for his types, and his labours, at home, without so much trou- 
ble in travelling as he had been accustomed to of late, in col- 
lecting, occasionally, so many small sums, as we had now 
scattered about, all over the country ; and, sometimes in such 
inclement seasons, as to have his progress interrupted by 
snow, or other storms. 
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From the circumstance of relieving him from this part of 
the business, of which, I believe, he was getting tired, with 
the prospect of keeping his hands pretty full of work otherw 
wise, under the new arrangement in which he was now about 
to act at Haddington, the information, indeed, could not be 
otherwise than acceptable ; more especially, as, with the cev- 
tainty of remuneration, from what printing work would be exe- 
cuted at our own office, be would have neither risk, nor res- 
ponsibih'ty, in this matter ; both of which, as well as the 
originating of the business, so far as he was concerned, lay 
with myself. 

As, from these considerations, it was not likdy that I 
should meet with any objections, or opposition, from that 
quarter, so neither did I, and as soon as we had the necessary 
arrangements c(»npleted, and things set agoing on their new 
footing, at Haddington, in the month of May, I lost no time 
in giving evidence, that, with so many neW engagements on 
my head, I was not more disposed than formerly, to act the 
part of the sluggard, or to be found loitering by the way 
side* 

According to my usual way of keeping things moving, I 
see I brought out the 6th number, which completed the first 
volume of the Monitor, at the promised time, in the month 
of June, and which, I accompanied, in sending out the par- 
cels, with some folio advertisements, to hang up in the shops 
of booksellers, or other agents, under the usual head, *^ This 
day is Published, and to be had here,^ &c;, in which I intro- 
duced, as an inducement to new subscribers to come forward, 
the following extract from Mrs Grant^s Popular Models, which 
must have just made their appearance; for, I see in a note 
at the end of one of the volumes, an allusion to something 
recorded in the April number of the Monitor,— "i?very house- 
holder ought to become a subscriber to * The Philanthropic 
Museum.' The plebeian^ for the sake of his children ; and 
those in a higher sphere^ as a remedy for the pernicious 
craving for diversion^ which entices servants to spend their 
-spare minutes in the streets, or in the haunts of foUy^ not 
i» say vice^^ 

t 
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Bul» indeed, it would a|q)eftr, that my drdors for tbi9 pub- 
licfttioD, by this tine, were far from heing inco&sidfia^lde ^ 
and, by a letter I received from one agent a little before^ I 
was informed that, in his town, he had one hundred sub- 
scribers, which, he justly remarks^ ^is no contemptible 
number.*' 

On the Sd of July, I see I issued my CATA&oeuB to the 
Trade, for that sale which was held on the 13th, in Duff's 
Tavern, Covenant Close ; and, from the size of the room in 
which the sole was conducted, and its bemg graced with rather 
an unusual kind of appendage, hung up on the wall, viz., the 
identical skuU-cap, or head-piece, that I was told had been 
worn by John Knox, and which, at least, bore marks of 
being worn in times of dang», being lined with iron, I think 
was, most probably, the very room in whieh the Covenanters 
met, in days of yore. 

This sale must have been very respectably and numerously 
attended, as I observe its produce, in bills and smaller sums, 
amounted to somewhat more (han eight hundred pounds ! — 
a no contemptible sum for a two days work, my friend, who 
used the expression formerly, and was present on this occa- 
sion, might have said ; although, as matters turned out after- 
wards, it would have been much better for me bad one gen- 
tleman been absent. But we cannot /br^Me things, and it i» 
wdl far us that it is so, or the business cxf life would soon be 
at a stand^still, and human industry and exertion, be be- 
numbed by the cheerlessness of the prospect before them, 
instead of being, as now, often borne forward by the gay and 
tempting illusions of hope. Well said is it, indeed, by Po»^ 
in his Mttle profound treatise,^ the ^^ Essay on Man,''«*- 

*' HeiTiiD, from all creatures, hides the book of fate ; 
Alt bttt the page prescribed* their present state. 
From brutes, what meiH. frpn naeo, what spirits luioir» 
Or who could suffer t>eiog here below ? 
Oh bhadneea to the Aiture» kindly given. 
That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven.** 

In the month of July, I observe, I also begMi to set about 
my publication business in earnest, by issuing an advertise- 
ment, intimating the publication of the first part of a little 
work, then in course of progress through our o#n press ; and 
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this iru fottowvd up m August^ bj mj circuiar to agents, &c 
and advertisemefits to the public, respecting a much greater 
work : one of those, I had taken a concern in^ along with 
Mr ■ : for it does not appear that I had, as yet, issued 

any general catalogue in regard to this business, although, 
from what I shall soon have occasion to mention, I certainly 
did so previously to my going Westward, on the occasion of 
my Gla^w sale, in the month of September following ; the 
catalogue, preparatory to which, it appears from a letter I 
had from a friend, of date the S3d of August, had been 
issued by that time. 

But that letter, puts me in mind of another circumstance, 
which I would perhaps, otherwise, have forgotten, viz., that I 
had been senoualy indisposed ; and that that indisposition was 
imputed by my very feelii^ and considerate friend, to the 
same cause that a former indisposition, already mentioned, 
and which happened about a dozen of years before, was im- 
puted to, viz., too much ea^ertion. But let the following 
extracts from my friend^s letter speak as to this point : — << I 
am truly sorry that you have been so seriously indisposed. 
You must, if you regard yourself, relax your exertions. It 
has often been a wonder to me how you get on.^ And 
again, <^it is no doubt right, and a duty which we ai^ called 
to, ix) do good as we have oppcnrtunity,^ &c ; but humanely 
qualifying this last assertion, by observing, that << we must 
remember that mercy is as, nay more acceptable, than sacri- 
fice ;^ and afterwards, on the supposition, no doubt, that my 
monthly labours, of late, had been too much for me, goes .so 
far as to call my attention to a quarterly publication, remark- 
ing, as an inducement, *^ which will still give you consider- 
able scope to diffuse rational information, and wiU certainly 
relieve you,^ as he goes on to express himself, *<of mudi 
slavery you have hitherto subjected yourself to.*" 

In this letter, as I observed before, my kind friend makes 
scmie allusion to my contemplated sale in Glasoow, as inti- 
mated to take place in a few weeks afterwards ; but before 
that short period had elapsed, I was doomed, alas ! to receive 
a blow^ whidi, had it come a little sooner, or before my cata- 
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logues were issued, and perhaps, that intimation had not been 
given ; ^^dthough, it was one of those secret, or home 
brought griefs, in which the heart must know its own bitter- 
ness, yet, a stranger may not intermeddle with, and like 
many, many other griefs of the kind that I have since expe- 
rienced, must therefore be concealed from public gaze, and 
consequently, from public sympathy. 

It must, nevertheless, have done more, infinitely more, than 
my previous indisposition, (for I was confined to bed at the 
time I received the mournful intelligence) to unman, unnerve, 
and unfit me for the new task to which I had just pledged 
myself; and in order to carry which into execution, as ad- 
vertised, on Wednesday, the 6th of September, 1 went west- 
ward, accompanied by my two sons, and afriend who had kind- 
ly volunteered his services to assist me, on Monday the 4th, so 
that, notwithstandmg my friend's friendly admonitions— my 
recent severe indisposition — ^and this new source of depres- 
sion, that had so unexpectedly assailed me, and which must 
for some time after, have preyed upon mind, there was yet 
NO BEST FOR ME — HO time for giving vent to my sorrows in 
solitude — and it was well that I was so far recovered and re- 
conciled to my lot during this short space, as to be able to 
go west ; for this sale, which was held on the evening of the 
6th and 7th, in Mrs Johnston's tavern, was also pretty well 
attended, and produced a considerable amount, in addition, 
although, by no means equal to, what I had formerly expe- 
rienced from my Edinburgh one. 

It was I observe, in consequence of my exertions on the 
first night of this sale, that my good friend, Mr James 
Lumsden, proposed, (which proposition was seconded and 
unanimously carried by all the gentlemen present,) that I 
should have the freedom of the trade op the city of 
Glasgow conferred upon me. But it must have been but 
a small part of these exertions to which my worthy friends 
then assembled had been witness, for if it may be accounted 
something of an oriental like me, from the extremity of the 
eastern coast, to have gone so far west to serve and to address 
these occidentals^ and to continue in speech from the Wed- 
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nesday immediatelj after we had finished our dinner, to, 
or beyond, the hour of midnight ;* it may be also taken into 
consideration, that in making my preliminary calls (as they 
may be styled) to the trade, I had not confined myself to the 
bounds of the city and suburbs, but had, accompanied by my 
friends, gone down the Clyde, on the afternoon of the Tuesday 
preceding the sale, in a steam boat, andmadethe circuitof wait- 
ing upon the gentlemen of the trade in'OnEBNocK ; from thence 
we proceeded on the same business to those of Port Glas- 
gow ; and afterwards on that evening, went across the xx>un- 
try by the way of Bishop Town, and paid our respects to 
the brethren at Paisley. So that, if there had not been a 
decent turn out, it must be evident that I had left no stone in 
these respects, unturned, in order to accomplish it ; besides 
mentioning on the top of my list, that it comprehended ^* a 
number of scarce and valuable worksy lately purchased f rem 
the stock of the deceased, Mr Creech of Edinburghy^ which 
was the case, and would, most likely, contribute to augment 
the number of my purchasers in that city also. 

It was, upon the whole, a laborious week, from the Monday 
morning on which I left Dunbar, until my return on the Sa- 
turday evening, and the recollection of «vhich is not unattend- 
ed by many pleasing reminiscences, that must have contri- 
buted a good deal to raise my spirits, as the journey itself, 
may have contributed to the restoration of my health, as it 
strikes me, that I came home in both respects better than I 
went away. 

It is not, however, to be inferred, that I allowed 
myself a weeVs rest or respite after all this exertion ; — for 
the next Thursday saw me broiling with heat on the top of 
the coach on my way to Newcastle, under the warmest sun 
we had experienced for the season ; in consequence of which, 
and the cold frosty night that succeeded, before I had ar- 
rived at my journey^s end, or had yet passed the many tempt- 
. ing fires that blazed around, as if in mockery of my shudder- 



• It may be mentioned for the iDfonnaiioD of those not connected with the 
book trade, that these wuqlbsalk sales are generally conducted over a glati of 
wine or toddy, as the tasie of the individuals may run, after dinner; hence may 
be accottnted for, the circumstance of such bales being usually held in taTernt. 
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iog condition) I got ftttch a cold, that it required weeks after 
my return on the Saturday, to get the better of.* 

My journey to Newcastle was for a very different purpose 
than a Sale to the Trade. I had, before going westward 
to Glasgow, published what I may denominate my first can- 
vassing catalogue ; as, I think, I embraced the opportunity 
of being west on that journey, to get acquainted, and form a 
connexion, with my long trusty agent, P C ■ , whonn 

I may afterwards have occasion to notice ; and it was, in pur- 
suit of an agent in the opposite direction, of Newcastle, that 
I then took the journey, accompanied by a parcel of my ge^ 
neral catalogues, in order that I might be the more ready to 
treat and proceed to business, with a person who resided vx 
that district, and who was particularly recommended to me for 
the purpose. It was on this journey that a young gentleman, 
now one of our respectable merchants, and one of my many 
present respectable subscribers, may possibly reccdlect having 
seen me, as I was taking an early saunter, in order to wit- 
ness some of the scenes of my juvenile days ; (as I once resid* 
ed, in acquiring my business, son^je time in Newcastle,) previ- 
ous to proceeding to business, on the morning after I arrived. 

By the first of October, I see by my retrospections, I had 
been enabled to make considerable progress in my new line, 
for I had, by that time, been sending out supplies to my 
agents, not only in our own more immediate neighbourhood, 
in both directions, east and west, but to Stirling, Dunferm- 
line, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Newcastle— ^nay, 
I observe, one parcel had gone all the way to Thurso; 
from which, it appears, 1 had, by that date, proceeded to put 
the wheels in motion, in that particular line, upon a pretty 
extensive scale ; and it must have been, under a somewhat 
promising prospect of success, from the circumstance of my 
having made some new contracts for a further supply of the 
needful artides. 



* These templing, but delusive fires, being at « too great distance to afford the 
eold passing traveller from the north to Newcastle any warmth, are neither more 
nor leaiy than the many heaps of burning coals ihal on a dark night are observed 
bUsing all around the environs of Newcastle. 
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So far, then, things seem to hare gone on in a prosperous, 
or rather a flourishing state, both in respect to my Tbads 
Sales, and Gsnsbal Ptjbligation Business ;— and the ex- 
perience of my two Dunbar Wintbb Sales, which took place 
in November and December, gave me no reason to complain, 
but the contrary, in respect to the produce of that method of 
disposing of part of my now extensive stock ;— while the 
being able to complete my last periodical, the Monthly Mo- 
nitor, at the time proposed, the middle of December, and to 
take my farewell of my subscribers in the manner I did, in 
the preface published in the number for that month, (in 
which, it will be observed, there is some allusion to, although 
no positive promise of, a Quarterly^ goes to shew, that, up to 
that time, things continued to move pretty smoothly on ; — ^if, 
iv^sedy the very circumstance of my having issued two addi- 
tional pages, supplementary to my former publication list— 
which I see I did of date December, 1816— does not bespeak, 
in that particular line, at least, rather a healthy and thriving 
state up to that date ; or, as no day is mentioned, say, up to 
the time when the sun of 1815 was near its setting. • 
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CHAPTER XIIL— 1816 & 1816. 

Ko pleasure without ito alloy.— A little speck above the horizon formerly, now 
begins to assume a more formidable and terrific appearance.— The year 1815 
goes down in a manner very different from what I had anticipated.— An un- 
happy aggravation to my other calamities.— Two causes that may well be 
defined as the BKoiNHiNa of these, mt ▲ftbe sobbows.— One of them» like 
the one formerly mentioned, must be passed over in silence.— The other dee • 
cribed.— An unexpected, and most unseasonable, demand from an old friend* 
—A suiuble reply and remonstrance.— The mystery developed.— •My friend 
in distresa.-»Too good reasons for my depression of spirita as the 45th year 
of my pilgrimage drew towards a close.*- And for the unhappy sight of tran- 
sition that occurred betwixt the 13th and 14kh January, 1816.— Cheeriest 
and melancholy prospects, with which, m> birth-day morning on this eventful 
year, was ushered in.— Allusion to an old custom, and extract from one of 
ny retiospecta.— Suitable reflections on the occasion of entering on the aC'^m^ 
voov or XT D4TB.<^If human exertions could have commanded success, I 
must have looked forward with confidence to a different result.— Still my 
situation must have been much worse had I, at the time, been deprived of 
the consolations of religion.— The satisfaction arising from a consciousness 
of having done our duty.— In what manner and in what respects, I may be 
said to have endeavoured to do mine.— Night thought8..»LittIe sleep.— >br 
Young's ** one solid pleasure*' defined..— Matters do not seem to improve as I 
get time to compose and recover myself- My resolution, in consequence, to 
face the danger boldly, and instead of shrinking from, to endeavour to overcome 
it.— How I commenced my operations for this purpose. 



It has been often remarked, that there is no pleasure without 
its alloy ; and on that account, I need not have been surpris- 
ed at either the calamitous intelligence I received to vex me 
in the month of August, or another matter that gave me 
some uneasiness, at a later period, viz. the 8th of Novem- 
ber following, although both happened at a time, or within 
the compass of a year, in which, things seem to have moved 
with me, upon the whole, in a rather joyful and prosperous 
manner. 

But as I got over the former, from a consideration of the 
hopelessness of the case, and the sad necessity there was, for 
submitting to what, on my part, could neither have been 
prevented or avoided. So the latter gave me no great con- 
cern, and what I must have considered only a temporary 
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^neasiaess, firom the conviction tkat it would only put me a 
little about at the time. So that, by the middle of Decem- 
ber, or the time to which I had brought up* my narrative at 
the close of my last chapter { it is not likely I would expe- 
rience any ^eat anxiety on either of these accounts. On the 
Slst of the month, (December) I however received a letter, 
which made that of the 8th of November preceding, although 
it then appeared as only a small insignificant speck above the 
horizon, assume a more formidable aspect, and anotiier of the 
83d, which gave it a still more terrific shape, and which com- 
bined, would no doubt take away all appetite from me, for 
the approaching Christmas festivities, and make the year go 
down in a way very different from what I had so recenUy 
antidpated. While, before the remaining thirteen days of 
my forty-fifth year were allowed to pass over my head, I was 
doomed to experience such a dreadful shock to my feelings, 
in the afllictive scene I was obliged to witness, and to become 
in part an actor in, on that fearful Saturday night, the events 
of which will never be obliterated from memory ; and which 
omtributed, at the time, to make me hail the ensuing morn- 
ing, though that of the anniversary of my birth, with fear 
and trembling, or, at least, with far other sentiments than 
those of joy. 

Joy, indeed, with me on this birth pat, was out of tiie 
question, and it was the more lamentable to think, that it 
was not only on the entry of a new year, but a new era, or 
period of my life ;— -for my third period or noon-txbb of exist- 
ence had now passed away, and on that dreadful night of 
transition, in which I was << scared with visions and terrified 
by dreams^ of fearful import, I passed the boundary line, 
which limited, on that side, the afternoon of my life ! 

As the two concurring causes which preyed so heavily 
upon me, as to produce such painful feelings^ and such a 
restless and cheerless night at that time, may be said to have 
been the beoinnino of those sorrows, that have conspired 
or contributed to bow me down to the dust, and to make me 
walk so mournfully along ever since, it may naturally be ex- 
pected that I should, in this stage of my progress, give some 
account or explanaticm of them. 
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But Ib^ ^rat, like one I observed before/is of that descrip- 
turn of griefs, which a stranger may not intermeddle with, 
and must therefore remain for the present, a secret with those 
of my own family, and a worthy neighbour at the time, who, 
like myself, was unexpectedly called to be both a spectator 
and a part actor in the dreadful scene. 

The other, however, although from motives of delicacy it 
requires some, demands less secrecy, and is shortly as follows : 
It may be recollected, that amidst my other causes for exulta- 
tion, I took occasion to mention formerly, that I had two 
great friends at Court, ever ready and willing to assist me 
on every emergency, in which I might stand in need of their 
assistance, in matters which I considered conducive to my 
advantage, and the interests of my family. Now the letter 
of the ath of November was from one of these gentlemen, 
conveying, although in the gentlest mannier possible, the 
rather at the time unwelcome intelligence, that it would be 
necessary for me to repay sundry advances he had made me ; 
hut this, as I observed before, could give me no very material 
ooAcem, or indeed any concern at all, further than putting 
im^^^ somewhat about^t the time,^^ as I see I have expressed 
it dsewhere ; for I had abeady in my possession, wherewith 
to satisfy a part of the demand, which I lost no time in do- 
ing, although from funds that I meant to have applied to 
other purposes ; and, as the note did not seem peculiarly 
pressing for the iMofo, I had no doubt whatever that my 
friend would have had patience, until the return of my 
son from the joumies he was about to undertake for me, 
after the new year, (then so near at hand) when I expect- 
^ to be put in funds to clear off the whole. By the letter 
I received on the 21st, I found, however, that the demand 
was more pressing and more peremptory than I expected ; 
for I never dreamed that my friend, who had heea so ready 
to serve me in pecuniary matters on so many occasions, in 
which I would no doubt have been more circumspect and 
limited in my operations, if I had not had such a source of 
assistance to depend on, would, I say, have been less accom- 
modating in the manner in which I was to pay back these 
obligations, when it became necessary for me to do so. 
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^Tbat letter^ however^ put aa end to all my delusions on this 
liead^ for, I at once perceived, that, as in the conflicts We must 
all of us endure with the last ttiemy, so there was to be neither 
discharge nor put off by procrastination, in this war, I, in con* 
sequence, wrote my friend what I considered a very Suitable an* 
8wer and remonstrance to this letter, which, I am happy to ob*> 
serve by the copy of it now before me, was couched, although in 
firm, yet in polite,respectful9 and rather affectionate terms; for 
on the day following, or two days from the date of his letter 
of the Slst, I recdyed intelligence from another friendj who 
was well acquainted with the friendly footing upon which I 
stood with this,his friend, as well as mine, containing adevelop« 
ment of the wh<de mystery, in these affecting, to me, almost 
heart-breaking words, " poor ■ ■ is very far behind.'" 

Alas 1 that the year should have gone down with my mind 
clouded by such a piece of mournful Intelligence; for I 
had long known what it was to have a friend in need, in the 
kind offices of this good friend, as I shall ever call him, and 
now, he was not only rendered incapable of doing me further 
fterviee, but under the necessity, from the nature and extent c^ 
his ownmisfortunes, to he peremptory in his demands upon me^ 
at the very time I had so much occasion for all my available 
funds otherwise; inconsequence of the new and extensive 
engagements I had recently come under, little expecting, 
ahis ! and alas ! what was so soon to happen ; — ^for it must 
not be lost sight of, that whatever the profits of this new 
concern in which I most certainly would never have embark- 
ed, had I had the gift of foreknowledge, might have been 
afterwards, it must, like the establishment of an extensive 
farming, or other concern c^ the kind, have been necessari* 
ly attended with considerable outlay, in the first place \ 
*-^-and was that, a period, to be called upon, to repay that 
out of my immediately available funds, which would, for a 
time, at least, be so requisite otherwise. 

It was not, and it is no wonder, therefore, that this affect* 
ing consideration, accompanied by another which would very 
naturally follow, viz., that my other good friend might be so 
far erip|Aed in his own disposition to serve me in future, by the 
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miBfortone that bad befallen hiaown friend^*that ccmpamiife^ 
Ijy little aid might be es^pected from that quarter also, in the 
event of my requiring it,— should be the means of depresong; 
ihy spirits^ a& my forty-fifth year drew towards a close ; and^ 
coupled with the affecting scene I was doomed to witness, and 
be in part engaged in, on the night that formed the eve of 
its departure, should have had the effect of producing, in the 
short period that intervened betwixt my waking hours of the 
13th and 14th of January, 1816 — ^that important passing 
point of transition, betwixt the third and fourth definitive 
periods of my life, according to the scale of the natural divi- 
sion I have formerly mentioned— that restless and feverish 
night, broken and disturbed as it was by unseemly vision9 
and fearful dreamSf which I not only took occasion to noi- 
tice, in such affecting and feeling terms, in my forthcommg 
retrospect, at the time, but have good cause to remember with 
sentiments of sorrow to the present day.* 

Behold me, therefore, opening my eyes on the morning of 
my birth-day, at that interesting and important period of my 
life, after a night of any thing but repose— and entering on 
that stage, when, as I observed before, I ^lould rather have 
been thinking of indulging myself with my aftemoon^s nap^ 
after enduring the burden and heat of the day — ^with so many 
calls upon me for renewed exertion, and so much occasion for 
the following reflections, which I copy almost verbatim from 
my reminiscences' of that period r — 



* <' In my fortlieoming retro8pect,'*-i^g I shall, in coune of these pages» 
have occasionally to allude, or refer to these retrospects, it may be as well that 
I embrace the opportunity, in this place to notice, that I had been long in the 
habit of devoting an hour or two, at some convenient season, after the com- 
mencement of the New Year, and frequently, I see by the dates, on my birtb- 
day, to commit io paper, what I used to designate as my ^' Annual Retrospect^*' 
and which, I have continued down to the present day. Although there are 
some things in these Retrospects, or private communings, of too domestic or 
private a nature to meet the public eye,— yet nothing can shew more correctly 
the nature of my feelings, and state of my mind at the time, amd this is the best 
apology I can offer for taking occasional extract* from them. The one, I aUude 
to, as above, beating date ^e 21st January 1816, and commencing—** Last 
Sunday was my Birth.day, but, it was ushered in, not widi joy and gladness, 
but with fearful forebodings, and dismal prospects** — is of a complexion so 
peculiarly melancholy, that were I never so much inclined to do it, it would be 
painful for me, even at this distant day, to quote largely from it. And as an 
aooount of dreams and visions, are not in general, a very acceptable treat now-a« 
days,, it will be as weU» that I pass over it^ with the above short extract, altogether. 
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<< Happy 18 the man, who, by taking the morniiig of Us 
cIajb timeously by the end^ and penevering, with uniemit- 
ting assiduity^ or diligence in buginess^ in his forenoon hours, 
and enduring the heat and burden of the day, in laudable 
exertion during the noon-tide of his existence, is enabled, I 
shall not go so far as to say, to lay up goods for many years, 
but to provide such a competency of the good things of a 
present life, as shall supersede, after these periods, the neces- 
sity for any extraordinary exertion, to enable him to enjoy 
his afternoon's nap, undisturbed by the cares and turmoils of 
life, when he feels languidafter the noon-day heat; — and to take 
a little occasional relaxation from the severity of his labours 
and his sevoror studies, brfore they have, as yet, had sufficient 
time to exhaust and enervate the mobtal and ixudbtal parts 
of his superstructure. 

<' But happier by far, is he to be accounted, who, in these 
days of exertion and activity, has not confined his labours 
altogether, to the provision of the meat that perisheth— -who, 
sensible of the truth of the assertion of the poet, that, as I 
have elsewhere quoted — 

* The man who eonseeratet hit houn 
By ▼igorous efibrts and an honest ahn, 
At once he diaws the iting of lift and death,* 

has, all along, in the expressive language of Scripture, by a 
patient continuance in well-doing, or, we may say, by a per- 
severing and long continued series of active virtue and ho- 
nourable, because laudable, pursuits, sought, at once, to lay 
up something against the evil day upon earth ;— and to in- 
crease his treasure in that country where the smallest exertion 
of humanity, even to the extent of a cup of cold water to a 
disciple, shall not be without its value— shall not lose its re- 
ward." 

Could human exertion have commanded success— were a life 
of labour uniformly crowned by an age of ease— -could it be 
said, that, in every instance, << the hand of the diligent mak- 
eth rich— then might I, at this period of my life, have looked 
forward with some degree of well founded confidence, to a 
state of ease and comfort, if not, to one of wealth and inde- 
pendence. But the disposal of the lot is of the Lord, whe- 
ther in a case in which the co-operation of human agency is 
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concciTied or not; and ii plMsedthe great Diispoier of evettto^ 
and Sovereign of the Universe^ that tdl mj exertions, ao fab, 
should not be crowned with the prize of worldly prosperity. 

Paul may plant, and ApoUos may water, but it is God alone 
that giveth the increase ; and it pleased the great Chrer<«ruler 
of events, that all my planting, and all my watering, bhoviam 
NOT, tTP TO THIS DATE, have been productive of, but, very 
meagre returns ;— or, rather, that, upon the expiry of my 
forty-fifth year, 1 should have been doomed to eat those bit- 
ter fruits, which had such a manifest tendency to usher in 
the first morning of my forty-sixth year, under the deplor- 
able circumstances formerly alluded to. 

But, if under the peculiar circumstances I was placed, at 
that time, the bread I was doomed to eat was so bitter, and I 
may add, the waters 1 was called upon to drink, were so un- 
palatable — ^pregnant as they both must have been with the 
gloomy anticipations of blasted hopes and withered joya^ in 
regard to temporals— what must my sensations have been on 
such an afflictive occasion, had 1 been deprived also of the 
consolations of that religion, which bids us extract comfort 
even from our calamities ; and the conscious satisfaction aris- 
ing from the reflection, that, if up to that period, all my efforts 
had been so unsuccessful, it had been from no want of exertion 
on my party to ensure, and to secure a contrary result ;-^that, 
for this purpose, I had spent, in the most unremitting assiduity, 
not only the available part of the morning, and the fobsnoon 
of my days—those two seasons so weU fitted for activity and 
vigorous exertion-— nor had relaxed my pursuits even under 
the MXKxniAN sun and noon-tibb of my existence-— that, for 
this purpose, 1 have toiled early and late — ^have traversed, in 
all seasons, and in all kinds of weather, districts remote and 
contiguous^— have busied my thoughts, when the senses of 
many were locked in the arms of sleep*— Jiave been incessant 



* As UlastratiTe of tbn, I will mention an anecdote that oecarred, within 
these few years. Being met one evening, while indulging myself, as was then 
sometimes the case* widi an evening walk, hy a gentleman of the clerical pro- 
fession, hut with whom I was not much acquainted, he, in eouise of a little eon- 
▼ersation, expressed his surprise that I could find leisure for so many literary 
pursuits, as I had fh>m tune to time heen engaged in, in the midst of such a 
multiplicity of concerns as I had to attend to otherwise. But I dare tajf his 
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in mj ^idbaTours, by night and by day, to make my Taxious 
prafeMons, and diff»ent lines in the same profession, useful 
to mysdf, and productive to my family^n short, that I haye 
left no ^tone unturned, that was within the bounds of possibi- 
lity for me to overturn, and all aided by the kind helps raised 
up to me from time to time by a beneficent Providenoe**-to 
produce a quite opposite and very different termination to my 
labours. 

It is, indeed, as I think I have somewhere remarked before, 
on such occasions as these, that the consolations of religion 
come most forcibly, a&well as seasonably, to our aid, and, on 
these occasions also, the conscious satisfaction of having done 
our duty, that ^< one solid pleasure in life,^ as Dr Young 
calls it,* speaks, with the best, and most powerful effect-— 
that peace 

** Sweet peace, that dotli from oonscience flow. 
That oiolcest cordial 'midst a sea of woe !** 

Still, matters did not appear to be much in the way of im- 
proving, when I had got a little time to recover and compose 
myself, from the agitated state into which these unlooked for 
and untoward events had for a while thrown me, and I plainly 
saw that the best thing I could do, was, to face the danger 
boldly, and endeavour to overcome, and get the better of, what 
1 had too much rectitude of principle to fly from, and moral 
courage, to think of trying^ by any mean shifts, to avoid or 

evade. 

I therefore was determined to wait the result of my son^s 
contemplated journey, in search of the needful, and, mean- 
time, to make up for any deficiency from such a source, if it 
fell shorty and so to make, as the saying is, surety doubly sure. 



astonishment would be rather increased than diminished, when, in answer to a 
question I put to him, but which he left me to answer myself, viz. How many 
hours do you think I sleep nightly, on an ayera^ throughout the yeai ? I in- 
formed him, ihrM hours and a-half/ Such, however, I believe, has been 
generally the case, since my labours w«r« so mudi taken up with the Cheap 
Magazine ;— land it is owing, I presume, to such a habit, formed so many yean 
ago, that I am able to devote so many of my SoUmn^^UeiU^^ieep ies s ■ k our$y 
to the business of composition, up to the present day> 

* ^* There is but one solid pleasure in life, and that is our duty. How misc- 
TftUie then, how unwise, how unpardonable are they, who make that a pain.***- 
Dr Yeunff* 
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I published a new wholesale catalogue, under the head of << A 
moat adoantageoua offer to the Tradet in point of pricey and 
terms of credit^ for this month ohly^ and, under the title of 
" Sale of Remnamts, 85c. — Febbxtabt, 1816,'' sent it out 
among my friends in the trade, (which many of them, will 
no doubt recollect of,/rom its title,) all over the country. 

The result of these, and some other matters of paramount 
consideration, at this critical period, we wiU see in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XIV.— 1816. 

A fimner matter referred to, with some allusion to the mdancholy tndn of cir. 
camstances that has since occurred.— A Correspondent reminds me of my hint 
about a Quarterly Publication.— What may be supposed to have contributed 
towards doing away all farther idea of such a thing from my mind.— And very 
substanUal reasons for not again embarking in periodicals.-— Unsneoessfiil 
journey in search of the needful— Little reason to oongratulate myself on the 
success of my Home WhokMle Sale to the !^ade —Bad news from the westt 
met with bad news 60m the north.— A little speck, indicating a new species 
of troublto, in the horizon.— Bad consequences of so many disagreeables.— A 
friend in need.«i*Not yet to be beaten off the field.— Allusipn to boyish sports 
of rather a severe and dangerous description.— Battles of the books in the 
Latin School of Dunbar in ancient times described.— Early indications of a 
determined and unyielding spirit.— Allusion to the story of the Dragoon.— 
Anecdote of the London Watermen.— A mind less firm might have been 
crushed under the eyUs 1 haye been called to endure.— A new expedition 
contemplated.— My two sons set out for London.— If they were not success- 
fril, it was not for want of the means to operate with, nor exertions on their 
part, in the use of those means.— The nature and extent of my Loudon Ca« 
uJogue described.— Many artides in some— much value in* other lots.— 
Full time for exertion.— More biUs'oome back.— A significant hint fitim an 
old friend.— Bad accounts from the north and the west^Lamentable State of 
the coimtry in the month of May.— More afflictive extracts from the Annual 
Register for that year.— Sad times for me.— •The Blasting Summer of 181 6-. 
wUl be remembered as long as the black Spring of 1771— and by none more 
than the writer of these pages. 



It will be recollected, that at the time I published the con- 
cluding number of my Monthly Monitor in December, which 
appears, as matters afterwards turned out, to have been just 
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on the eve of my being overtaken by that fearful storm, which 
has since continued to vend its pitiless pelting on my devoted 
head ; for, at that time, its bowlings were, as yet, heard only 
in the distance, and in such indistinct murmurs as to give me 
no great concern in regard to their future consequences, and, 
in the hopes that they would, in an equally harmless manner, 
be made to pass away — I say it will be recollected, that, 
at this time, I had said something in the preface, in allusion 
to, although nothing positive, as to my intentions respecting, 
a Quarterly publication^ in the idea of which, 1 perhaps was 
disposed to pay some deference to the suggestion of that kind 
friend, whose reasons for my preferring something of the 
kind to the continuance of a Monthly, I formerly stated ;— 
and of this circumstance I was reminded, by a letter dated 
the 6th of February, from one of my respectable agents in 
the south, in which he thought that, with the subscribers he 
had got, he could " dispose of twelve copies'' of what he was 
pleased to call ^^ your Quarterly Magazine,^ which shows that 
my intimation had not altogether been overlooked, although, 
from the perplexing situation in which I was then situated, I 
seem to have lost sight of all farther correspondence on that 
subject. 

But, if any hankering remained with me for making 
an experiment of something of that kind, it must have 
been speedily put an end to, by the bad success and up-hill 
work my son had met with on his journey, which soon after 
took place, with a view of getting the accounts of former pe- 
riodicals wound up ; and which, with the great trouble and 
expence necessarily incurred, in collecting so many scattered 
accounts, even in cases where they were well paid, may per- 
haps be the best answer that can be given to my good friends, 
the Messrs Chambers, when, in their Oazetteer of Scotland, 
they surmise that such a work as the Cheap Magazine << might 
surely be tried again, with better hopes of success than the 
first,'' unless some method can be devised to ensure payments 
with less expence and less risk, if not in advance, the practi- 
cability of which I wish them much success in being able to 
ascertain, in their widely extended experiment with the Jour- 
nal. It may be sufficient for my purpose at present, to say. 
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t}tat I see by my correspondence at that time, that my son 
had a good deal of trouble with one individual, who was in- 
debted, and in arrears, for these two small articles, the Ma- 
gazine and the Monitor, to the amount of upwards of ^38, 
the greater part of which I lie out of to this day, and now, in 
consequence of the death of the party, I suppose, ever shall. 

But, if I had reason to deplore ray want of success on this 
journey, in other matters, besides the difficulties my traveller 
met with in getting these outstanding periodical accounts set- 
tled up, I had little reason to congratulate myself on the re- 
sult of my attempted sale to the trade at home ; for, although 
I see the sale was to continue, on the terms mentioned in the 
catalogue, for all that month, {i. e, the month of February,) 
it does not appear to have been very productive, even in that 
lengthened out time — while my correspondence with my son, 
would not be in any respects enlivened or lightened, by my 
having occasion to communicate to him, during his absence, 
and apparently in answer to some Very disagreeable intelli- 
gence I had received from himself, in regard to afiairs in the 
west, where, it seems, I had come to a pretty severe loss, by 
the fedlure of the house of — — — , that I had met with, 
or had reason to expect, a still more severe disaster in the 

north, from the circumstance of one of ^'s bills having 

come back, which was but too sure a prelude that it would 
be followed by others. And to render my disappointments 
the more unbearable, I see that, by the middle of the month 
of February, I had a very disagreeable task to go through in 
settling up matters with one of my agents in my new line^ 
which 1 see I have denominated, in my reminiscences, ^^ a 
little black speck above the horizon,^^ which ^^ now began to 
indicate a new species of troubles arising against me,^^ and it 
will be seen, by the event, that I was not mistaken. 

The bad consequences of these disagreeables and disap- 
pointments, soon began to be apparent ; — ^it was evident that 1 
had counted much upon the result of my son^s journey, with 
the aid of its auxiliary, my sale to the trade, for paying up 
the balance still due to my friend, or rather to his creditors ; 
for the matter was now, alas ! unfortunately for me, quite 
out of his hands. But, when the result of both came to be 
known, together with the circumstance of other people's bills 
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coming back upon me^ to say nothing of the little indication 
I had got, that even all might not turn out gold that glitter- 
ed in the new concern, upon which my hopes now were prin- 
cipally founded, it was the less surprising that the creditors of 
my friend would become the more clamorous for their money ; 
and bad not my other old friend come forward, and effected 
an arrangement with them, to give me a little more time, I 
do not know what would have been the consequence. 

But, discomfited and thwarted in my intentions, as I had 
been, I was not yet to be beaten off the field, and now, as in 
many caises afterwards, I had an opportunity of shewing, 
that the little sturdy unflinching school-boy, that could not 
easily be made to cry out for quarter, in the Battles of the 
Books, in what was then called the Latin school of Dunbar, 
was capable of enduring without complaint, and of bearing 
up under the pressure of a good many of the evils of life 
without sinking under them, as he came to grow up, and af- 
terwards act his part, on the stage of life, as a man.* Ah ! 
little did I then think, that, in after years, I should be called 
upon a more open and extensive arena, to exhibit what I could 
bear of the strokes and buffets of fortune. 

Yet, were not these but the early indications of the same 
determined and unyielding spirit, that led me to grapple with 
a dragoon, in presence of his comrade, when they attempted to 
intrude themselves by force upon our family, at an unseason- 
able hour, after we had secured lodgings for them elsewhere, 
and hold him fast, until I was relieved by his being taken to the 
guard-house, at a more advanced period of my youthful days 



* These battles of the books, to which I haTe just allnded, were mudi 
practised in the days of Mr Dick, although I do not recollect if they were 
continued down to those of Mr White. It was, also, I believe, called playing 
at horsemen, and was accomplished as follows : Some little fellows of sufficient 
hardihood to stand, and firmness of nerve, to deal many a blow, were picked out 
from the general run of the Scholars, and pitted against each other, armed with a 
book or volume of a book, as massy as he could wield with effect against bis 
opponent, armed like himself, and each mounted, on the back of a companion of 
larger growth, who became dignified on that occasion with the appellation of the 
hor8e,«-lhence the name of the game, playing at horsemen ; and a most dange- 
rous sport or pastime it assuredly was, as the soreness of many a head, and the 
havoc of many a book, bore witness. Many a severe conflict of this kind I had 
in my younger days, and on account of the great obstinacy, or unshrinking firm- 
ness I displayed on many occasions, I became quite a favourite in the School in 
these respects, and was viewed as a horseman of the first water* 
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— and to treat with defiance, a few years afterwards, the threat 
of the London watermen, -when they took measures ip carry 
that threat into execution, by opposing the landing of myself 
and party that accompanied me, from a boat, in the Thames* 



* The story of the Dragoon, which, although at one time it wore a very alarm- 
log appearaoce, I treated so lightly afterwards in these buoyant days of hope and 
of spirits, as to dramatize it for the amusement of my friends, under the name of 
*' The Polisher^ a Farce^** in allusion to a bookbinding instrument that might 
have been used in the conflict, with deadly effect, (had I not prevented it) by a 
young man who rushed to my assistance t I must pass over with giving my 
readers a caution, by which I have profited myself ever since, viz. never to allow 
Soldiers, who are billeted on them, to leave their arms or accoutrements in their 
house. If they intend them to sleep in other lodgings ; for our suffering the men to 
leave theirs in our kitchen, in the expecution when they went out that they 
would return speedily, and take them to their room, was the cause that led to 
our unseasonable disturbance, and had matters been otherwise managed, might 
have led to more mischief. 

But, as illustrative of my argument, I will relate the anecdote of the Water- 
men, as it appears in the MS. of nay ^''.Journey to London in 1794," just pre- 
mising, that it happened on an orxasion, when, with a party of friends, among 
whom was mt good old umcle, whose amiable qualities I shall ever revere, and 
whose kind attentions 1 shall never forget. We had been drinking tea with 
moiher friend on board of a ship in the river — and were about to effect a land- 
ing in order to get quietly home to our respective places of abode ^^ It was,*' 
says my narrative, *' in attempting this in the ship's boat, without coming in all 
due submission to, and employing the Watermen, the lords of the river, that I 
displayed a piece of temerity, (I may well call it so) in presence of my wortliy 
old unde, such as I dare say made the old man, while he trembled for my safety, 
account his namesake a true Scotsman, and a hero, every inch of him.** 

'^ Having pushed off from the vessel in the ship*s boat, notwithstanding the 
repeated calls and offers of service, of those gentlemen, to bring us on shore, we 
found that at our landing place, they had put their boats in such a position, that 
there was to be no landing without going, or stepping across their craft, which 
having observed, I got to the bow of our boat, and taking one of theirs with one 
hand, I gave it a push to one side, and another with the other hand, I gave a 
push to the other side, our boat all the time advancing up the opening I had 
made, until such time as I thought I might pass with safety on shore, which, in 
spite of their hostile threats, if we toucfied, or laid hold of their boats, I did, 
and sprung right in the midst of them !**— I dare say, the barbarians stood no 
more amazed, when they saw Paul throw off the viper, that had fastened on his 
arm, unhurt, than my good old uncle did, when he saw me on landing, instead 
of being knocked down, or pushed back into the water, standing with my face to 
the river laughing, and the group of Watermen clapping their hands, and laugh- 
ing around me I*' 

The fact is, that, in leaphig from the boat, just, it is likely, as she had touched 
the ground, I had given her, what I shall call back way^ which, by the time Mr 

M 1, (a scientific gentleman who accompanied us,) had got ready to follow, 

which he almost did immediately, pushed her into such a depth, that Mr M 

in leaping, jumped into the river, which immediately smoothed the frowns of the 
Watermen's brows, and turned them into mirthful shoutings ; and I, seeing how 
matters stood, had recourse to the best method I could have adopted to effect a 
reconciliation, which was, by joining in the uproar, and laughing as loudly as 
any of them. As the matter might, however, have ended very d^erently^ I am 
far from approving of such an unseasonable temerity, and still feel grateful to an 
indulgent providence, that it ended no worse.*— 5*^^ Journey to London^ under 
the head, April 10, 1794. 
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— -and'^iliich has since manifested itself, on so many occasions of 
deep suffering, from the storms and tempests, and frowns of 
fortune, enabling me to bear up under the pressure of such 
evils as would have crushed a mind less firm beneath their 
accumulated weight, and have destroyed, long ere now, a con- 
stitution cast in a more delicate mould ? But, alas ! what 
shall I say ? For, while such a lesson teaches still more to 
admire the provisions made by a beneficent providence, for 
furnishing every class of its creatures, with that convenient ar- 
mour most suitable to its wants, and the part it has to act in the 
scale of existence— -does it not also give parents some ground 
for apprehension, when they behold some of their little 
ones giving indications of an unconquerable spirit, in their 
juvenile pastimes and childish sports, that a time may come 
when these distinguishing characteristics will be called to 
develope themselves more fully, and be more severely tried, 
in their more lasting and arduous conflicts in the great thea- 
tre, or more extensive arena of the world. 

From a document before me, of date March f , 1 see, that 
my son had either been dispatched on a new journey, or had 
not returned from his February one, for, a friend correspond- 
ing with me at that time, writes that he " hopes my expecta- 
tions from ^'s journey will be realized, and that the short- 
comings," (alluding no doubt to the small proceeds of my 
recent wholesale sale,) " will in some degree be made up.'' 

But if he had not, by that time, returned from his first, 
and had set out on a second journey, it would appear that 
another expedition was then in contemplation, and was soon 
after carried into efiect, for I see by one of those lists now 
before me, that, most likely, without taking down the types, 
1 had made sundry alterations in my February Catalogue, to 
make it more suitable or better adapted for the London market ; 
to which place, both of my sons, whose services were then, and 
afterwards so valuable in helping me forward in the business, 
were dispatched early in the ensuing month of April, al- 
though with what success I cannot now pretend to say. 

If they were not successful, the catalogue however shews, 
that it was not for want of the meansy as I am confident. 
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from what I had before, and have since experi^ced^ it ^ould 
not be for want of the utmost etvertian on their partd. 

That catalogue, indeed, would have done no discredit to 
the Scottish metropolis itself, instead of a small and rather 
obscure, for a wholesale business, country town. This will 
be the more easily believed, when I mention^ that although 
it contained only a few more than 300 different articIes,-*-one 
of these articles comprehended no less than 2000 copies of one 
book, which had at that time just issued from the East Lothian 
press ; — two of the articles comprehended 1000 copies each ; — 
six of them 200 copies each ;— sixteen of them 1 00, or upwards, 
each ;-— and seventeen of them^ 50, or upwards; — while, of the 
two hundred lots, one of them consisted of that number, of an 
article, that retailed at one guinea ; and of the one hundred 
lots, one of them consisted of as many copies of an article, 
whose retail price was marked three guineas ; one of them of 
one hundred copies, of an article, retail price 24s. ; and an- 
other of the same number of articles, that retailed at 25s. ; 
independently of articles in smaller quantities, among which I 
see S4 retails at 35s. 248. 31s. 6d. and some of still smaller 
numbers, retailing so high as upwards of <f 11, £9, and £6* 
I do not mention these particulars from any wish to make 
an ostentatious display of the extent and nature of my book 
stock at the time, for much better had it been for me and 
others, if it had been of less value and more limited ; but I 
wish to convey the idea, that I was quite in earnest in my 
endeavours in raising supplies,— -and that, in sending my two 
sons to London, they were not unprovided with the means of 
doing so to a considerable extent, — ^while the low prices at 
which the articles were stated, and long credit allowed for 
all purchases above <f 10 in the catalogue, — ^in ordinary times, 
must have done much to have insured their success. 

And it was full time that both such exertions should be 
made, and that I should have some success in my efforts, for 
independently of more of our accounts coming due, and other 
considerations, I see that by a letter dated the 17th-of April, 
(most likely at the titne these operations were going on in 
London,) I had bills to the amount of a very considerable 
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sum returned to me from the bank here, in consequence, as 
the letter enclosing them bore, " of the acceptors being in- 
solvent,** while I had, but a little before, received a very sig- 
nificant hint from a gentleman who had long been in the 
habit of being a friend in need, on any pressing demand, to 
be, in ftiture, « as easy in my demands as possible ;** — ^and 
things around me were so far from mending, that by a lett^ 
received from one quarter, (the north) dated the 3d of May, 
1 am informed by a correspondent, of the ** low state of the 
canvassing business at that time in his good town,^ which he 
seaned to impute, with good reason, to the low prices the 
manufacturers obtained for their work, justly observing, 
that as ** weavers are, in many places, getting less than half 
price for their work, the sale of books cannot be expected to 
be great ;^ and by another that I received from an old and 
trusty correspondent in an island of the Western Highlands, 
of date, the 10th of the same month, I am given to under- 
stand, that matters are no more in a flourishing state there,— 
in that r^note isle of the sea, than they are with us, and in 
other quarters of the mainland. — ^^ Our tenantry ,'' says my 
worthy friend, *' complaining and not without reason. Talk- 
ing generally, what cattle they bought last May for four 
pounds, or guineas, they cannot find a market for at three 
pounds." 

I mention these two instances from my preserved corre- 
spondence of that period, as illustrative of that cheerless and 
unhappy state into which the country was getting in these 
two directions ; but, by the assistance of an ^* Annual Regis- 
ter for 1816," now before me, I see that this gloomy state oi 
things was not confined to the north and to the west, but was 
fearfully manifested in their consequences, both to the south 
and to the east, as the following extract too amply demon- 
strates. From Dorsetshire, one of the southern counties of 
England, bordering on the English Channel, we learn, of 
date. May 6, that, on that " morning, in consequence of the 
advance in the price of bread, several groups of the manu- 
facturing poor assembled at different parts of Bridport, com- 
plaining of the grievance, added to their want of employ 
from the present stagnation of trade," — ^while the fires in Suf- 
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folk, and riots in Norfolk, the two most eastern countieS) 
running as they do into the Oerman Ocean, recorded in that 
volume, as taking place from the 9th to the 22d of that month, 
as well as what fell out at the end of it in the more inland 
county of Cambridge, — ^bear fearful evidence that the evil 
was far from being local, or confined to one direction or quar- 
ter of the island. 

The following extract, indeed, dated the 28th, shews us 
that I need not have gone so far, either south or east, to shew 
that the situation of my Scottish correspondents, at thatgloomy 
period, were not singular:* — *^ Newcctstle-upon-Tyne.'-'^ 
We are concerned to state, that serious disturbances have 
broken out amongst the pitmen and other workmen connected 
with the collieries upon the Wear. Several hundreds of them 
are ofip work, upon the ostensible ground of their present wages 
being inadequate to their support, while the price of bread 
continues so very much higher than it has been ;^^ — and these, 
let it be observed, were the times I was obliged to face, and 
to contend with, in my obligation, under my sad and unex- 
pected reverses, to bring my heavy but well-assorted stock, 
(had I had time to have operated with it advantageously, and 
at leisure,) so prematurely to market. 

I formerly noticed the circumstance of my having come 
into the world just before the Black Spring of 1771* ^ ^^J 
now record, with equal truth, my more unhappy fate of com- 
mencing the publication business, which I denominate a new 
era of my life, but the year before, or just. on the eve of the 
" blasting summer,'' (for such a pursuit) of 1816 — a season 
that will be remembered, as long as the other, for its deplor- 
able e£fects, and by none more so, than the writer of these 
pages. 



* I had not gone too far south for the theatre of my operations after all, as I 
see, that at that time I was in the way of doing a good deal of business, with 
Southampton, which is situated in Hampshire, another of the Southern Counties. 
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CHAPTER XV.— 1816 (CONTINUED.) 

^e MitkoK^s wish to ddeend to the gnje in charity with all mankind ^Hit 
prospects brighten s little.— »A temporaiy glimpse of sunshine In the month of 
J«ne.— Despatch my new Agent to the north.*-Reaions for doing so.— 
The most likely field to prodvce a golden hanrest,-..T]iis not a new thought. 
—Had k»g an eye to, and been in the way of making preparations fer it— A 
mther itnmge question ...Nevertheless, very easily solved— Afy new Northsra 
Agent arrives atliis destination. — Flatteiing nature of his yfrif weekly return. 
—Method ofcalculntingmy profit— Prudent arrangements with my men..* 
Future returns from the north, still eontinue fiivourable.— One good ellbet of 
ibeae flattering prospect!.— The calm, alas 1 of short dumtioB.--.Tlie bad eon- 
sequence of hope defened.«>My friends b^n to manifest tokens of imps* 
tience »— Oolden prospecti in the distance, attended with much preaent outlay, 
not the balm I want..»Rea8ons Ibr perievennccb— The eonflict becomes too 
liard fbr me i— Laid up by indiiposition— 3odily trouble^ not the worst 
kind of indisposition I had to bear up under.~^ffiKting extraet fbom some of 
my papers at the time.— Almost induced, in despondencyy to give up the 
contest.—** An awful calamity*' befals a person who was otherwise disposed 
to serve me, end in consequence, an unwelcome piece of intellig ■nc( .—Worse 
and Worse — Another unseasonable disappointment.— An appalling discovoy. 
.i-Lose my last hold of the anchor of hope..— Unhappy alternative to which 
I am reduced, in the words of an old frieud« 



Webb I to attempt to draw the attention of my readers, to 
the afflicting details of all that befd me during the three en- 
suing months, it would be only to lacerate their feelings, and 
hanow up my own, besides placing the conduct of s«ne per- 
i9ons in rather an unfavourable light, tbim which, nothing is 
more remote from my intention at the present moment. No ! 
whateyer faults or fiidlings these persons had, and however 
<!ertain measures which I considered rather of a premature or 
huiried nature, at the time, may have caused, at that time, a 
momentary irritation, I have had much since to sober and 
cool down the heat of that irritation; and I trust, that I 
will now be quietly allowed to descend to the grave, in cha- 
rity with all mankind, in regard to past events. 

In the beginning of June, however, there seems to have 
been a temporary glimpse of sunshine, after the gloomy ap- 
pearances of the month of May, and that glimpse, I seem to 
have embraced, in making preparations for, or rather for the 
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final despatch of a young man, a native of that district, hut 
with whom I had now got pretty well acquainted, from his 
being, for some time, employed in some of my home circuits, 
or in our own neighbourhood, to open up a wider field of 
operations for himself, with full powers to employ so many 
additional hands as he should find full occupation and occa- 
sion for, in the town of, and country around, Inverness. 

And, lest any of my more critical readers be disposed to im- 
pute this to a want of prudence, consideringthe state into which 
the country had already got in sundry districts, as mentioned 
in my preceding chapter ; and the indications I had already 
had, although on but a small scale, that all was not gold that 
glittered, even in this new line ; I must premise, that this was 
the quarter originally recommended to me by Mr — , as 
the most likely of any, to be productive of a golden karoesty 
— that to this quarter I had all along been directing my at- 
tention, and making preparations for, although that attention 
and those preparations had been too much distracted, or 
turned aside from it, of late, by other considerations — ^that my 
preparations were now in a very complete and efficient state 
— and, above all, that the ground was represented by this 
young man himself, as well deserving immediate cultivation, 
and was yet unoccupied, — and, besides, whatever discourage- 
ments I had met with, or was meeting, from other attempts, 
matters, in this line, even in my more nearly situated vine- 
yards, were beginning, or had hegunj to assume a most en- 
couraging aspect. Without this, it is impossible to account 
for an expression in a letter from a friend, about that period, 
*« Do you really, in the space of a week, realize upwards of 
£5Qr f — ^but which, paradoxical as it may appear, receives 
some corroboration, from the consideration, that the howling 
of the storm, of which we had so many evident proofs, from 
its devastating efi^cts, at a greater distance, to the west, to 
the east, to the south, and in one district, at a no very great 
distance, to the north—had only as yet, been heard from a 
distance, at, and in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, and along 
the whole of the midland districts, from Renfrewshire to East 
Lothian and Berwickshire on the east-— in course of which I 
appear to have had six labourers pretty actively employed 
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during the month of May, if not sooner, including the young 
man, to whom I have just alluded, as being removed Lorn it 
to other ground, before the middle of June. 

I say paradoxical, as it may appear to my readers that I 
had, at last, fallen upon such a mine of wealth, in such times, 
at least, in my own calculation, founded too upon pretty 
good data; it receives, however, some countenance from the 
above considerations, corroborated as any hint of the kind must 
have afterwards be^i, from the vert first return I had from 
my now new Northern, or Inverness-shire district agent, who 
appears to have got his final despatches, or sailing orders^ 
from me, on the 8th of June, and whatever way he accom- 
plished his journey, whether by land or by water, appears to 
have reached his ground, and commenced his operations, by 
Monday the 17th ; for his ^rat return, which in no respect 
belies the expectaticms we had formed, and comprehending, 
on a printed form, in a very distinct manner, day and date 
for every thing, beginning on that day, and ending on Satur- 
day the 22d,* contains the very flattering intelligence, that he 
had himself sold, or got subscribers for, in course of that 
week, to the retail amount of ^15 : 3s*, notwithstanding the 
time he must have lost in making his arrangements, and set- 
ting things a-going — ^that a young man, a friend of his own, 
and who aft^wards succeeded him in the management of the 
business, bad operated to the amount of no less than £57, 
3s. 6d. more — while a third, another lad that he had by this time 
engaged, produced his statement, to the extent of £12^ 16s. 
in addition, making in all £85 : ^ : 6 ! Now, if calculating 
upon the principle of oxxe-third going for materials to work 
with, another third for necessary expenses of doing up the 
numbers, paying the men their wages, and other incidental 
expenses, &c. in getting subscriptions, and in the after deli- 
very of the books, till completed — and the remaining third 
as a profit, is there any thing unreasonable in the supposition 

* I was very particular in making my agents adhere to filling in these printed 
/ormt, a plentiful supply of which, as well as with the other necessary apparatus 
of portfolios, and canvassing Catalogues, ftc. my men were furnished.-^ 
I bad also printed terms and regulations for their guidance, which they were 
requested to sign, so that, if any thing went wrong, it was not for want of the 
Dccessary means being adopted to prevent it. 
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that, if ihree men^ one of them evidently much shackled hj 
engagements otherwise, and one of them, as I think it turned 
out afterwards, no great hand at the business, could realize, 
(alas ! that it should only have been in anticipation, and on 
paper,) upwards of jP28 in a single week— double that num- 
ber, or perhaps more than double that number, in another 
quarter, should produce returns, leaving a profit to the 
amount of £SQ. In whatever way I may have been influ- 
enced in making the report to my friend, one thing is certain, 
that, as I could have had no interest in, so I could have no 
intention of deceiving him, and with whatever incredulity he 
might be disposed to receive the intell^nce at the time, and 
with whatever sensations of surprise it may be viewed, both 
by my readers and myself noti;, I have no doubt whatever, 
that I had stated the fact exactly as I beUeved it, without 
the smallest intention, on my part, either to exaggerate or 
deceive. 

Nor did my future retumsy whidi arrived regularly at 
the time appointed weekly, give me the smallest cause to re- 
gret, that I had at last, made the attempt, on that ground ; 
which, if any thing, I had reason to conclude, had ratber, 
from causes which I could not foresee, been already too 
long neglected ; — ^for these returns certainly-were flattering 
in the extreme,— 4md I was far from finding any fault with my 
agent, as he successively added from time to time, new la- 
bourers, to that part of my now extensive vineyard. 

There was one effect which these brightening prospects 
could not fail to have upon me, they must have done much 
to bear me up, under the effects, which so many recent disap- 
pointments and short-comings, in my other endeavours and 
pursuits, must have had upon me ; for it is much to be feared 
that the expedition to London, from which my two sons had 
recently returned, had also fallen short of my expectations. 

The calm that I enjoyed under these flattering prospects, 
was, however, docHued to be of short continuance, for hope 
deferred, it has been well said, maketh the heart sick, and 
the protracted nature of my disappointment, of the means, 
soon began to produce their natural effects, upon those who 
had the most considerable claims against me, &o that arrange- 
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ment after arrangement succeeded each other with fearful ra- 
pidity, and I soon found, that golden prospects in the dis- 
tance, to be created only by much present outlay, — and en* 
larged by a great deal of additional expense,— were not exact- 
ly the kind of bahn I wanted, at that critical and interesting 
moment.* 

Still, from a conviction that to attempt to recede now 
from the business in which I had so largely embarked, would 
be certain destruction to all my hopes from that source, while 
every addition to the number of my subscribers, I was equal- 
ly convinced, was putting it mcnre in my power, ultimately to 
surmount my difficulties, with credit to myself and profit to 
others. I struggled on with the most unflinching and per- 
severing assiduity, until my severe conflicts betwixt what I 
considered my own interest and the interest of others, and 
my ability, brought me into that severe state of bodily in- 
disposition, which 1 had almost forgotten, but which I am 
reminded of by the following extract from the letter of a 
friend, dated the 8th of July, in which he hopes *< you are 
still continuing to mend, and are again able to go about in 
your usual way.^ — But bodily indisposition was not the 
worst 1 had at that time to bear, for I see that some proposal 
made to me in the course of the arrangements above alluded 
to, but which I must do the gentleman who made it the jus- 
tice to say, was humanely receded from, in consequence of 
my affecting representation and remonstrances, had such an 
effect upon my spirits, as almost to drive me in despondency 
to give up the contest, as appears evident from the follow- 
ing extract from one of my papers written about this period : 
^-<< Were it not that the fate of the family depends so much 



* To give an idea of the ilow returns and great outlay I experienced from 
this basinese, during the first quarter, or that ending the 2Ist of September, it 
may be sufficient to sute, that up to that date^ at an ezpenceof £136 : 14 : 7^. and 
aendiog out goods to the amount of £813 : : 8, I had only got one solitary 
remittance of £10 sterling! But I was taught to believe, and indeed bad 
leaaoD to expect, that, after so much outlay in towing the teedt &c. the golden bar* 
▼est would one day come ; but, it will be seen, alas ! that it was long in com- 
ing; while there waa no remission, but rather from the employment of additional 
haoda, in order to raiae the circuit the more expeditiously, an increase in the 
expenses. So that, no aid was to be expected from that quarter, for ioom 
time at Icaat. 
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on the arduous struggle, and the consciousness that every 
month I am able to hold on, adds to the increase of my capi- 
tal, and consequently diminishes the risk of my friends, no 
consideration, would induce me to attempt to maintain it 
longer.—-! would shrink from the sacrifices I am obliged to 
make, and would endeavour to submit with patient resig. 
nation to that lot, to which, ere long, I may be obliged to 
bow.'' 

Of date, the 8th, the same in which I am reminded by the 
letter from my friend of my recent indispositioti, I had an« 
other from one of my principal, if not the chief of my creditors 
at the time, (and who, from the most perfect conviction, knew 
that I stood much in need of his occasional assistance, as my 
now frequent heavy bills came round,) with the unwelcome 
intelligence that, — I shall quote his own words, << An awful 
calamity has overtaken us here,'' alluding to the circumstance 
of their bank having given over discounting, << a single bill, 
nor give a farthing out on any account," and begging <^ most 
earnestly" that I would manage a bill 1 had coming due in 
the ensuing month, to a pretty heavy amount, without his 
assistance ; and from the effects of such intelligence, it is not 
likely I would be any way relieved by means of a call I had 
from another quarter, on the 11th, by which I was put into 
such a state of excitement, as to make me say something not 
so pleasant to the feelings of the gentleman who called, than 
I would most likely otherwise have done, and which, I trust, 
he will be the more disposed to commiserate and excuse, when 
he reads these pages, and learns, perhaps for the first time, 
that, upon his leaving me, the effects of the conversation had 
such an effect upon my own strongly agitated feelings, that 
I was glad to retire to my little garden, in order to hide their 
fearful workings, and compose myself in solitude. 

The climax of my misfortunes seem here, however, to 
have been nearly at hand, for I see by a letter I wrote to the 
gentleman who had met with the "awful calamity," formerly 
alluded to, that instead of being able, as he wished, to manage 
the August bill without his aid, I had been disappointed of a 
sum that I then expected, to a considerable amount, and that, 
in place of being able to make it up otherwise at the time. 
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« 

I had another bill on the eve of becoming due, in which I 
was responsible for goods which I had ordered for a young 
person, whom 1 had been, within these few years, the means 
of establishing in business in a neighbouring town, and in 
whom, from former experience, I placed the greatest confi- 
dence ; — ^when, lo! how shall I proceed with my narrative? — I 
made the appalling discovery to one in my situation, that 
that person had nothing to pay ; or, in other words, had be- 
come so utterly insolvent, that all I got in return for a sum 
far beyond what I should have trusted such a one, even with 
all the good opinion I had formed,-^was a mere trifle not 
worth the mentioning. 

The discovery of this loss by — — — seems to have 
done much to destroy or loosen the last hold I had of ** the 
anchor of hope^'"^ for although I might have afterwards had, 
as it appears indeed I had, some transient glimpses of sun- 
shine, they seem to have been all dispelled, or to have given 
way by the 23d of the month, (August) when, in answer to 
a letter communicating the dismal intelligence to one of my 
principal creditors, in order to have his advice, I received the 
following answer, ** I have yours, and am much distressed 
alike upon your account and my own at the disastrous in- 
telligence it contains. You have no alternative, but to lay a 
statement of your matters before your creditors.** 



* The extent of this severe loss, seems to have been m difficult to account 
for, as it was unexpected, for I recollect msking the remark in allusion to it 
sometime after the extent of the loss was ascertained, that if I had seen a Teasel 
in full sail, oTerset all on a sudden, (as wss the case a short time before off 
Dunbar,) with as much of my property on board, 1 would ha?e been sorry for the 
loss, but I would, in consequence of being satisfied as to how it hsppened, have 
said no more about it. But to have been stript of my property to such an ex« 
tent without any visible way or manner of accounting for it, must have been a 
most vexatious circumstance, and happening at the time it did, must have gone 
near my heart. 
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CHAPTER XVI.--1816 (CONTINUED.) 

An ofd fashioued Book reeommended to new fashioned readen-— The nature of 
its contents cannot be too uniTersally known.— Sundry Extracts from this Oid 
fashioned book, entitled, '^ The Complete English Tradesman,*' in the text 
and in the Notes -—My conduct on an unfortunate occasion, contrasted with 
that of the unfortunate Tradesman of former times.—.! adopt the suggestion 
given me by my friend — Gall a meeting of my Creditors —Copy of my Cir- 
cular.— An affecting circumstance brought to my recollection by my reminis* 
cences of that period. — A moumfiil country waIk.<^Green fields in the An. 
tumn of 1816, contrasted with the black Spring of 1771* — Alarming accounts 
from the north wait my return — Earthquake at Inverness.— The wretched 
state of my feelings at the time, as evidenced by sundry extracts from a letter 
to a friend,— In which, are also noticed, certain particulars which might have 
otherwise, escaped my recollection.— Compliment paid me in consequence of 
one part of my conduct, — '* Another piece of disastrous intelligence,*' and 
comprehending a double disappointment —A temporary glimpse of comfort : 
Is but temporary, being quickly followed up by another disappointment— 
Every respite seems but to aggravate my case —Dreadful state of perturbation 
into which I was thown —Affecting extract from the letter to my friend.— 
One consolation still remains —My representations in that letter could not be 
coloured at an after period — I mu$i have been at once sensible of« and much 
affected by, my situation.—oAn affecting question asked —I prefer abiding by 
the vessel in distress, and saving as many of the goods as possible, for the 
benefit of the owners.— How it is to be accounted for, that I did not send out 
my Circular sooner —A false, but praise- worthy shame, coupled with a flat- 
tering, but as it turned out, delusive hope, must have had their friU share in 
the bu8iness.-i-An allusion to the manner in which my Circular is worded. 



There is still extant an old fashioned book, entitled " The 
Complete English Tradesman,'"* which, although it abounds 
with uncouth terms, to modem ears, and what may be call- 
ed somewhat obnolete customs in modem manners, I could 
wish to see, for its general sterling worth, and the doctrines 
it inculcates, become a new fashioned text-book, in our day, 
all over the world where the English language is spoken, for 
the benefit of those who are engaged in mercantile and com- 
mercial pursuits. 



* A Duodecimo Volume. Imprint, Dublin, printed for Oeorge Ewing, 
at the Angel and Bible, in Dame Street, M|DCC,xxyz. With a Supplement 
attached, same imprint, 1727* 
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Ifi that little Yolume, the autliory whoever he is, trices oc- 
casiOB to remark, at the eomtnencement of his letter entitled 
<<^Of the. Tradesman in Distress and becoming Bankrupt.^ 
*^ In former times it was a dismal, and calamitoas thing for 
a tradesman io break : where it befid (I preserve the original 
italics and spelling) a family, it put all into confusion and 
distraction : the man in the utmost terror, fright, and dis- 
tress^ ran away with what goods he could get off, as if the 
house was on fire, to get into the Fryara or the Mint; 
die family fled (me way, and one another, like people in 
des^peraticfi, the wife to her father and mother, tf she had 
any^ and the children, some to one relation, some to another ; 
a statute (so they vulgarly call a commission of bankrupt) 
came and swept away all, and often times consumed it too, and 
leftlittle or nothing either to pay creditors, or relieve the bank- 
rupt. This made the bankrupt desperate, and made him fly 
to those places of shelter with his goods, where, hardened by 
the crudty of the creditors, he chose to spend all the effects 
which should have paid the creditors, and at last perished in 
misery.'^ Now, although I would not yield to the unfortu- 



* Not having loom in my text for a larger extract from this little inyaluable, 
and to the young tradesman, in particular, highly interesting work, whfch treats 
aifine Shop* andftne Shetosy-^iad aituationa for husineu^'^ver 'trading ^ and 
«wffr-/rctf/li>iip— and other matters, which the very sensible author considers as con- 
tributing and (onducing to the tradesman's ruin, I shall content myself with 
appending, in the way of a Note, the following specimen of his style, and the 
soundness of bis reasoning, humbly trusting, mat from the impartiality it mani* 
feats, and the disposition it evinces, to serve each, it will be acceptable to both the 
fortunate and the unfortunate (in these respects) description q{ my readers, 
although from the circumstance, of my never, to aUnost the very last hour, having 
conaidered that, with a little time, I would have paid less than twenty shillings 
per pound to every person, the passage cannot be said to bear so very particu- 
juurhr on my own case. 

It is taken, it will be observed, from that part of the work, In which the 
Author tenders his advice to the young tradesman, when he finds his afiairt 
getting into irrecoverable disorder. Or, to use the homely phrase made use of^ 
tees himself *' going down." 

** We have a great clamour among us of the cruelty of creditors ; and it is a 
popular clamour ; that goes a great way with some people ; but let them tell us 
whenever creditors were cruel, when the debtor came thus to them with 16 shil- 
lings fl'n Ihe pound in his offer ; perhapf when the debtor has run to the utmost, 
and there appears to be little or nothing left, he has been used roughly, and 'tis 
-enough to provoke a creditor indeed, to be offered a shilling or half.a-crown in 
the pound for a large deht^ when, had the debtor been honBUy and broke in time, 
they might have received perhaps two- thirds of their debt, and the debtor have 
been in better condition too-— *^ Break" then in time, young Tradesman ! if you 
see you are going down, and that the hazard of going on is doubtful ; you will 
certainly be received by your creditors with compassion, and with a generoui 

u 
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nate debtor of any farmer time in regard to the dismal and 
calamitous light in which I cG(kisidered a state of insolvency > 
Yet, I neither thought of running awajr, or of carrying off 
my goods to a place of shelter, but resolved manfully to face 
out the danger, by adopting the hint given me by my friend^ 
and issuing a circular calling a meeting of my creditors, of 
which the following is a copy : — 

" DuNBAB, 24/A August, 1816. 

<< SiB,— I am extremely sorry to state, that in consequence 
of a combination of unfortunate circumstances, chiefly arising 
out of the calamitous state of the times, I am under the pain- 
ful necessity of suspending my payments for the present^ 
and of requesting a meeting of my creditors in the house of 
Mr Lorimer,* Dunbar, on Saturday, the 7th September, at 
12 o^clock, noon, at which, I earnestly request you will have 
the goodness to attend, in order to take into consideration 
the state of my affairs, and the most proper means to be 
adopted for the general good. 

<< In the midst of this unhappy reverse, it gives me some 
consolation to hope, that as much of my embarrassment has 
arisen from the long continued pressure of a heavy book stock. 



treatment ; and whaterer happens, yoa will be able to begin the world again 
with the title of an honest man ; eren the same creditors wUl embark with you 
again, and be more forward to gire you credit than before. 

** It is tme, most tradesmen that brake, merit the name of knaye, or dishonest 
man, but 'tis not so with all I The reason of the difference lies chiefly in the 
manner of their breaking, yii. whether sooner or later. It is possible he may 
be an honest man who eann9t.i but he can never be honest, that can and wiil not 
pay his debts. Now he, that being able to pay fifteen shillings in the pound, 
will struggle on, till he sees he shall not be able to pay half-a-crown in the 
pound, Siis man was able to pay, but would not; and, therefore, as above, 
cannot be an honest man." 

Our author's brief and business like remark^ introduced with an N. B. comment 
on the text, *' Let hkm that ^irUeeth he standeth^ take heed leaet hefatt^** is also 
much to the purpose, as affording an invaluable hint to persons in trade to be 
considerate, even when they may be considered to be in prosperous circumstances. 
•« N. B. It is not said, let him that standeth take heed, but him that thinketh he 
Btandeth : Men in trade can but think they stand ; and there are so many inci- 
dents in a tradesman's circumstances, that sometimes when he thinks himself 
most secure of standing, he is in most danger of falling." 

* This part of the anangement, was, however, afterwards altered with the 
advice and consent of my two principal creditoif, and the meeting, as will be 
afterwards seen, was held in my own house. 
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rendered unsaleable for a length of timerf- by the peculiarly 
distressed state of the country, I shall, notwithstanding some 
recent losses and misfortunes, still be able to exhibit such a 
statement, as shall give no individual reason to fear, that if 
tfie funds are economically and judidously managed, he will 
suffer any smous loss on my account ; and if it should be 
made to appear, that time only, is wanting, to bring matters 
round, in the most advantageous manner to all concerned, I 
humbly trust, that such a portion of that will be granted, as 
shall be deemed suitable by competent judges, to enable me 
to accomplish, to the greatest extent, the object of my moat 
fovent inshes, which is, to pay every person his full demand* 

I am. Sir, &e. 

(and Signed) Oxo. Millxb.*^ 

There is one very aftiecting circumstance, which my reminis* 
cences of these distressing times, bring to my recollection, 
viz. the sorrowful and melancholy walk I had to the country 
a few days, or at least, but a very short time before the issuing 
of my circular; for the gloomy state of my mind, and. the 
agitation 1 was in, during the progress of that walk, when 
the green fields of the month of August seemed to taunt my 
dismal prospects, as the black Spring had frowned upon the 
year of my birth, too plainly evince that, although I had not 
perhaps yet come to any final determination in regard to the 
issuing of that circular, yet all was fearful turmoil and 
agitation within me, and I had, at all events, arrived at that 
period when ** I knew not well what to do,''— for I recollect 
on my' return from that walk, (which therefore must haye 
been on the 15th or 16th of the month) a letter being put into 
my hands, which 1 found on opening, to be from my northern 
agent, dated the 14th August, and giving in rath^ a con- 
fused ^id terrific manner, an account of the earthquake that 



^ The very delay in canying into ei^t ray intentions in regard to the 
publication basiness in the new quarter^ must have been much against me, after 
tho heavy purchases I had made, for, so far was that ground from heingyetmrni 
productive, it was for the present, lilie a newly occupied farm, almoH aii ouUap 
affording little more produce than was barely sufficient to cover the neeessary 
expenses of men*s wag^ dtc. 
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inBB BO alanningly fidt «l Inyeifftefls^ on tbe night fttU&ig.'^^ 
Iskteltigenee^ that like the green &M»9 whea we should h&yie^ 
been lookilig for the jnaturity: of Aitta«nsi| was in ftdl-acoord*^ 
lAce idth mj gloomy prospeetSy and the dreadfully i^tated 
state of my soulr^die impression of . which, even without 
these two striking associatioBsv would not have been easily 
obliterated from the taialet of my memory. 

Before however^ sending out, tbe above circular, I wrote 
a letter to a friend, in which, tbe wretched state of my feeBng» 
at the time, are so truly depicted, that I cannot forbear mak;^ 
ing a few extracts from it, especially, as they will senre aisoi 
to thtow^ some. light ok oortain particulars, iriiich otherwise^ 
might have escaped my recollection : — 

« I am extremely sorry to say, that after a long and ineC- 
fectual struggle, I have too much reason to fear, that my 
mtsfortunes, and the dejdorable situaticHi of tbe oountry,. will 
at last get the better of me so far aa to occasion, at least, a 
temporary suspension ; and this h the more afflictive as^ 
bad i been able to have persevered to the completion of these 
heavy works, in which 1 engaged, when there was no appear-* 
aBce whatever, of the sad change that has since taken ^dace^ 
i bad every reason to expect to have had a reversicm for my 
fiiiaily of betwixt two and three thousand pounds. And thia 
liras not founded upon what the World may call an idle or 
foolish speculation, but upon a series of practice, that in or-^ 
£nary times, could scarcely have failed, to have produced 
happy f esidts."^ * ♦ ♦ ♦ « 

After alluding to my late heavy loss by — ^.— ^.-^ ■ . > , 
and' some other disagreeables, I go on to state, ^ Still, how- 
ever, by the kind indulgence and assistance of friends, I hop- 
ed to get on towards the completion of the woiiis alluded to, 
which would, most assuredly^ have turned 'the tables in my 
favour, and have rendered me less dependent upon others ; 
and I was borne up by the hopes, that after trying every 
other method to convert some of my heavy unproductive 
stock into money, I had, at last, fallen upon a market in Ae 
number line, in which I have done, and am to this day doing 
more than I could have expected, considering the situatioa 
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of affidrs.^'* ^'As &r ai it respects myself, I am id* 

most become indifferent to what my fate may be. Exhausted 
in constitution, as I am, by a long and arduous struggle 6f 
upwards of twenty years, to so little purpose, and depressed 
in spirits by a continued chain of vexatious disappointments, 
I hare little prospect of being longer useful, and were it not 
for my domestic relationship, I should hare, perhaps, been 
better pleased, that it had been the office of another, to havd 
ealled a few friends together to my funeral, than that I had 
the disagreeable task to execute, of calling my creditors to- 
gether ;-*--a thing that I once contemplated as worse than death 
itself, but which, it seems the will of Providence Aat I now 
endure.''^ 

After going on to notice some other matters, and among 
the rest, the circumstance of my having stopped a hogshead 
and two tierces of sugar from coming forward, which were ex^^ 
pected by that week^s carrier, when I found, all on a sudden, 
the tide running so strongly against me, and for which the pro* 
f»ietors were afterwards pleased to compliment me, by say-- 
H^ that <^ not one In twenty would have acted so honour- 
ably,^^ I see that I alluded to another circumstance, viz., the 
receipt of what I called << another piece of disastrous intelli- 
gence^— -the coming back of a bill, dishonoured, from a person 
who had been well recommended to me, in , at the very 

time, and at the very moment, when I expected a remittance 
of cash from that very person, besides ! — ^a circumstance which 
seems to have entirely overset what fortitude still remained 
in my breast, and led me, as I expressed myself in the letter to 



* This mast be obrious from my fonner statement, ss to how things were 
progressing, for the present quarter, although unproductive, in regard to the 
necessities of the month. 

*t* It must be seen from what is stated above, as well as in the extracts, that, 
however, liffhi some people may make of these mattere^ it was not so with me. 
Indeed, I can never forget the gloom and depression of spirits I suffered under 
at this unhappy period, upon finding, that I was likely to malce a stand still, at a 
time so replete with interest, to myself, and others, who might be involved in, 
and suiSgr by my miafinrtnne. 

X Had the expression been, not one in ten ihoutand it would have been the 
same, as ^plied to me, at the time I wrote the letter stopping the sugar, 
which it did, ufi§r U wag alreadp on Ae rosKf,— being entirely impelled by n^ 
own feelings^ without any reference to example, or to what others in my situa* 
tion might have done. 
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my friend, ^<in the anguish of despair,^to stop the sugar, Vhich 
might have been regarded as a prelude to what might be ex* 
pected to follow. 

Indeed, my only regret now is, not that I came to the deci-> 
sive resolution of stopping the sugar, and acting up to it, 
when I saw that the ground was likely soon to be no longer 
tenable, with so many new and unexpected reverses crowding 
upon me, from almost every quarter, to which I had been ac- 
customed to look for aid — ^but that, after the interview 1 had 
solicited and obtained with my two highest creditors, on the 
Saturday following the receipt of the above disastrous intelli- 
gence, I should, in consequence of the encouraging language 
they held forth, have changed my mind, and come to the de* 
termination of making a new attempt to get over my difficul. 
ties— for, although it was certainly a very flattering verdict> 
to be told by these gentlemen, after they had duly looked 
into, and considered the state of my affairs, that << there ivas 
no necessity for my stopping, if I could possibly be ciarried 
through ,^^ backed by the assurance that the one was disposed 
to grant me every indulgence, and that the other was to send 
me a sum of money, in course of a few days. Yet this ap- 
parently friendly turn in the beginning, (and as I really be- 
Ueved it was meant to be,) turned out, in the end, to be only 
a kind of protracted torture, or a lengthening out of my suf- 
ferings to no good purpose ; for, when the time limited for 
its arrival came, it brought no money — ^for the best reason 
possible— the gentleman had been disappointed, and could 
get no money himself, and how then could he send me any ? 

Much better had it been, as I remarked in the above letter 
to my friend, ^* had matters come to a crisis^ at that inter- 
view, for reasons therein stated ; but none could be more evi- 
dent, than one that I mentioned, viz., " every respite seems 
but to aggravate my case, and make things worse, and Obd 
knows whether I could bear up under the dreadful perturba- 
tion I now feel, were it not that, premature as the measure is, 
and fatal to my prospects, there is still a strong probability, 
that no individual will suffer materially, if any thing, on my 
account, if I am permitted to wind up the matter myself.^ 
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Such was, the true state of my feelings, at that dreadful 

moment of dismay, when I committed to paper that letter to 

my friend* From being written at the moment of suffering, 

thev cannot be considered as having been any way coloured 

at an after period ; and, on reading over the extracts, I think 

I may safely put the question — ^Was it possible for any one of 

the terrified fugitives of former times, or that noble exile, 

Oliver Salvary himself, whose affecting narrative has been 

already alluded to, as forming the subject of one of my Cheap 

Tracts, to be at once more sensible of his unhappy situation, 

or more affected by it, than I was ?— who, nevertheless, 

thought it more prudent and praiseworthy to abide by the 

going-down vessel, and endeavour to do all that I possibly 

could, with such goods as could be saved from the wreck, for 

the benefit of the owners, than to leave them to their fate, 

on any pretence whatever; — and these pages will testify, 

before I have done, that if more was not ultimately saved, it 

was not my fault. 

Indeed, the great surprise may be, that I had not sooner 
adopted the resolution of sending out these circulars ; which 
can be accounted for, only on the supposition, that, in midst 
of all my hard struggles to keep things moving, / could not 
brook the idea, or bring my mind to bow to this unhappy 
and humiliating alternative, so long as I conceived it possible, 
with the allowance of a little more time to realize from my 
heavy stock, to every person, his full twenty shillings per 
pound — and that such were my hopes, up to the moment of 
writing to my creditors, must appear from the manner in 
which the circular is worded. 
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CHAPTER XVII.— 1816 (CONTINUED.) 

The great pervadiDg and operating principle in me at the time, as illustrated by 
its effiscts.— In my persisting so long under difficulties. — In my heing eager 
40 welcome every ray of oomibrt, and to grasp at every prospect of hope, in 
order that I might be euabled to persevere still— In the manner in which 
my circular was worded ^-.In my conduct on the night before the meeting— » 

And at the time the meeting took place, in my own house, next day. Copy of 

my address, to the gentlemen then assembled.— Suddenly indisposed, and 
obliged to retire.— Kind reception on my return -«Only one jarring string— 
One solitary ezception.«i*The subsequent conduct of this person slightly alluded 
to.— Analysis of the statement laid before, and the minute of the meeting~My 
ownwishesoverruled by the kindness, and good offices of thegentlemen present. — 
The terms offered and acceded to by me, although hard enough, as things 
turned out afterwards, better at the time, or more favourable, than I could 
faave aDticipated.<^A considerate And humane observation by one of the 
gentlemen present^-^Mr i*a letter to the absentees.— Hy own opinion, as 
expressed soon after the meeting in a letter to a friend.— Flattering testimonials 
from absent credltors-^-Choice drops of a most salutary Balm...A canker, 
still remains in the wound —A kmd and judicious hint, from a kind and judi- 
dous friend.*<}rievous reflection.— My case submitted. 



Yes ! It was this principle, viz. of the industrious man, being 
backward, 1 shall not say ashamed, to acknowledge himself 
beatj while so many of his more indolent and less energetic 
brethren were thriving around him, that, I believe, was partly 
the means of my struggling so long with such sacrifice to my 
ease and feelings, and in which I had so often occasion, as it 
were, to hope almost against hope. 

It was this principle, I believe, that made me more ready 
to hearken, than they were to advise, when, at the late inter- 
view with my two principal creditors, they did not think it 
expedient that I should stoip at the time. 

It was this principle operating in me, in conjunction with 
the conviction that I still had funds enough to meet the de- 
mands of every person in full, if all went well in regard to 
the disposal of my stock afterwards, that my circular was 
worded in the manner it was. 

It was this principle operating in me, with the aforesaid 
conviction, that, at the meeting of the few friends, on the 
evening before the general one, I stood so strenuously out to 
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be allovred to offer 20s. per pound, with the alloWaiice of 

what I might oontsider a reas&fMble time ; and really, 1 bei^ 

bf ' Heve, 1 took it very much amiss, that Mr Robert Gadell, (my 

^ I late friend in the business of enabling me to procure sub- 

° j scriptions for toy present work,*) then, of the firm of Messrs 

A. Constable and CSo., should have argued so much as he did 

cm the propriety of my adopting a contrary course, and, in 

conjunction with the other gentlemen present, insisting on my 

limiting my offer, with such time as they were disposed to 

grant, to sixteen shillings ; and, when all would not do to 

oirerrule the good offices of these kind friends, who seemed to 

know the difficulties I had to contend with, better than, with 

my too sanguine wishes to do the utmost for my creditors, I 

appear to have done myself. 

i It was from the same principle, co-operating with the idea, 

I that I might still be right in my conjecture, and influ-* 

encing my conduct, that I could not think of facing my ere* 

ditors on the ensuing day, the 7tb of September, although 

they had kindly preferred having the meeting in my own 

house, to the adjoining inn, without prefacing the business 

with the foUowing introductory, and affecting address, which 

I hare copied from the original, in my own hand writing :— « 

<* Gentlemen, — I called you together to-day, in the full ex*" 
pectation of being able to have exhibited such a statement of 
my affairs as would have enabled me to proceed, with your 
indulgence, in the pleasing hope of being able to realize from 
my inventory, (notwithstanding my recent losses) funds suf- 
ficient to pay every person twenty shillings per pound. 

** It appears, however, to be the decided opinion of gen- 
tlemen, who must be competent judges, and who are well ac- 
quainted with the book trade at the present moment, that 
however anxious I maybe, to accomplish a purpose that I have 
so much at heart, and which has buoyed me up in the tedi 
ous task of taking this minute inventory,-}- any attempt to do 



* I have to acknowledge my obligations not only to Mr Cadell, and Messrs 
Oliver and Boyd in this respect, in Edinburgh, but also to Mr James Lumsden 
who took so great an interest, and so actite a part, in the bttsiness at Glasgow. ' 

-f This minute iuTentory, must have been indeed mUiUieljf taken, as I sot 
it consisted of not fewer than 04 foolscap folio pages. 



X 
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this, takiDg timet a« they axe» would be only iayolving oiy'» 
self in such a ccHitinued state of embarrassnieiit, as may prove 
fatal to my purpose^ by taidiig a burden upoa me, whicliy 
erentaally, I mght be unable to aeeompUsb. 

<< In this view of the subject, so different from what my 
sanguine hopes, and anxious wish, to pay every one his full 
demand, led me to expect, and which, I assure you, gentle* 
men, is peculiarly distressii^ to a mind, feeliiq; as I do, after 
a twenty •fbur years^ laborious struggle, that I have, nofortu^- 
Batety, no alternative, but either, to make over the whole of my 
stock, including my housdiold furniture, to the disposal of 
my creditors, or to ofier, after the candid statement I have 
made, on my own and my son^s security,* (without whose asr 
sistance I could not now undertake the managonent of the 
concern,) such a imposition as the inventory may be judged 
capable of produdng, by the gentlemen who have had the 
goodness to look it over, leaving it to them ako, to decide on 
the TiMM necessary fhr tkie purpose^ reserving the full accom- 
plishment of my most ardent wishes to a future period, should 
Providenee, afterwards, put it in my power. 

*^ With sincere gratitude for the good intentions, and kind 
indulgence abeady ^wn me, I remaui, very respectfully,^ Sec 
<* Dwifcor, SepL % IQSSt:' 

I do not know whether it was before or after the exhibition, 
or readmg of this address, that} all on a sudden, I found 
myself so overpowered by a sense of my cheerless and humi- 
liating situation, that I had to retire for a few minutes into 
another room, to recompoae myself, and where I was under 
the necessity of having something of a restorative nature ad- 
ministered to me, by the faithful, alas ! now partner of my 
sormws. 

Upon my return to the place of meeting, I however found 



* This may be thought, tt first sight, the worst featnrt of the case, to aUow 
my son to become bound in a matter, which, it would appear, by Mr •— «-'8 
l^ter of the 0th, was very doubtful ia the opinionji of gentlemen present, I 
could get through with«-but, It was the young mjan's voluntary offev, and was 
accq;»ted of at the time, more as a form than lor any other purpose ; as I must 
mention to Uie honour of the genUemen concerned^ mat no aidvantage, whatever, 
was tiJcen of the cfafcnmstaoce stewards :-i»i^r which, I disU ever M gmtsftiL 
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so^much fiympadiyy with ens aoHHarff Mcqi^iM»^ that I mm 
feoovered my wpnted spirits, ancl heftrd the disoussions^ and 
went into the measures proposed, agreeably to the after states 
ment, &c. with alacrity, never dreaming that, that solitary e»^ 
eap^um, while he was so busy in endeavouring to smooth me 
over by his deceitful wiles, and to overrule the scruples of 
the meeting, which, happily for me, they entertained against 
my perasting in my c^er of twenty shillings per pound, was 
perhaps, at that very moment, meditating to take that advan* 
tage over my unhappy situation, tohieh he afterwarda did, 
and, by so doing, made it the more difficult for me to get 
forward, even with that modified experiment, which my other 
more kind*hearted creditors so readily agreed ta 

From the statement submitted to my creditors, and of 
which I have a printed copy, with the minute of the meeting, 
now before me^ it appears, that, besides ^1,177 • 9s» of debts 
due me, but, at that date, considered irrecoverable, I pro- 
duced a state of funds to the amount of ^10,566 : 7 • 3» 
making, m all ^^1 1,743: 16: 3, of funds accounted for; 
against a contra statement of debts due by me, to the amount 
of J^,520: 7* 8.-— So that, after deducting the nearly 
twelve hundred pounds of bad debts, including recent loases^ 
there still remained a balance in my favour of Upwards of 
One thousand pounds .--—which, if things had been allowed to 
have been conducted more gradually, and affairs had not 
taken such a dreadful turn afterwards, might have perhaps, 
been realized ; after paying, in the first place, every person 
his full demand. 

But, it was fortunate for me, that the gentlemen princi- 
pally concerned saw matters, and the approaching crisis, in a 
different light from what I did ; and the consequence was, 

* Yes ! for the honour of human nature, I must repeat, that there was hut 
9^0 toUtarif 0«C0y}^tOfi— and tha$ solitary exception, not long after, furnished me 
with a document in his own hand writing, and still in my possession, that must 
have done much to blast his reputation, either in his lifetime, or since his de- 
cease, had I been desirous to retaliate ; but so fkr is this from being the case, 
that I will not even now, mention the inUkOs of his name, in pity, or rather, 
out of motives of delicacy, to his soirYiTifig coonexioBs i-.Jbiawing yeU, that if 
individuals oould better themselves in this respect, the good Joh4 BpwsBd would 
never have had such a souree of grief in his own non^ and woifoer cxQellait 
philanthropic individual, whom I oould, but will not name, have experienced «o 
mBeh tnmble and yexatious anxiety, from relativet more distantly connected* 
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that, instead of exacting an arrangement that bound me down 
to thefuU amount, the following resolution was agreed to by 
the meeting) and signed by the pieses-— one of the gentlemen 
humanely and considerately observing, that, if Mr M. cocdd 
pay more out of the funds, they would leave it to himself,— 
or, rather, if Mr M. could not make up that, which seemed 
to be doubted by some, they would leave it to him to do aS' 
much as he could.— -The resolution was to the following pur- 
port : 

** From the heavy stock of goods — the depressed state of 
the country— and the decided opinion of those creditors con- 
nected with the book trade, who were present, — it was the una- 
nimous expression of the meeting, that sixteen shillings in the 
pound would be an ample composition upon the debts, and 
more than could be realized by any other person than Mr 
Miller himself. 

*' Mr Miller, accordingly, in concurrence with the views of 
the meeting, made o£fer of sixteen shillings per pound, pay- 
able (as was suggested by the meeting,) at six, twelve, eigh- 
teen, and twenty-four months,* in equal proportions, with 

the security of his son, , along with himself; which oflfer, 

the meeting agreed to accept, for the claims due them, and they 
earnestly urge the absent creditors likewise to accept said offer. 
The composition bills to be dated the first October next. 

" The meeting requested of Mr ■ to forward this 

settlement, and endeavour to see it carried into effect with as 
little delay as possible, which he agreed to.^ 

(Signed)- — — — , Preses. 

In compliance with the concluding part of the minute, Mr 
^ lost no time in carrying his part of the operations into 
effect ; for, on Monday the 9th, (the meeting having been on 
a Saturday) he issued the following circular to the absen- 
tees, and every other means was adopted to expedite the 
business :— 



* It should have been, for at least the double number of mooths betwixt each 
instalment, in mcA timesy as I was aimost immediately^ doomed to encounter ; 
but this, I must observe, in justice to the gentlemen who fixed these periods of 
settlementi was unforeseen* 
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it. 



9th SepiemSer, 18:^6. 



<4 At the request of die creditors of George Miller, book- 
seller and grocer ia Dunbar, met in his house last Saturday, 
I transmit you a copy of their minute. 

<< In addition to the abstract of Mr Miller^s affairs, con« 
tained in this minute, it may not be improper to mention, 
that, considerably more than one half of the debts were re- 
presented, and that those gentlemen connected with the book 
trade, of which Mr Miller^s great stock of goods unfortu- 
nately consists, were decidedly of opinion, that, unless the 
business was continued in his own management, very little 
would be got firom it ; and they had very great doubts if the 
composition offered would be realized from the funds, but 
Mr Miller himself appeared confident, that, with his son^s 
assistance, he would be able to accomplish what he had pro- 
mised. 

*< Of Mr Miller^s industry, sobriety, and honesty, there never 
had been any doubt ; but the depressed state of the times has 
completely defeated his exertions, and, as one of the largest 
creditors, I have no hesitation in recommending the proposed 
method of settlement, as the best, and, in fact, the only one 
that can be adopted. 

^^ It will, therefore, be necessary that you take an early 
opportunity of signifying your opinion of it to me, and when 
the concurrence of the whole creditors is obtained, the com- 
position bills will be immediately issued. In the event of the 
settlement being carried into effect, it will be necessary that 
you authorise some person to sign Mr Miller^s discharge, 
upon receiving these bills, and, to save expense, if you think 
proper to empower me, I shall do this on your behalf." 

(Signed) . 

s 

However hard the bargain I had unwittingly made, or 
concluded, for myself, I certainly had great reason to be 
pleased with the kind and soothing manner I had been gene- 
rally treated at the meeting — ^a manner, indeed, which made 
me adopt the following way of expressing myself, in a letter 
I had occasion to describe it in, when writing to an acquain- 
tance, a very short time afterwards : — ^^ I have the satisfac- 
tion to say, that my friends (for Mrs M. says they were more 
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like a meeting of friends than any thing else>) have done 
for me far beyond what I had any reason to expect, or inten* 
tion of asking,^ &c. 

But it was not merely from those who were present at the 
meeting, that I received such demonstrations of esteem and 
sympathy. As the deeds of accession, or intimations of ac- 
quiescence, came in, as they soon did, from all quarters, it 
will be seen £rom the few following specimens, that they also 
breathed much of the balm of consolation. 

Of date, the 10th, Messrs — — of , A house I had 

long done business with, write to Mr >, ** We agree to 
the proposed mode of settlement, as the very best that can be 
done, and we have confidence Mr Miller will implement it 
honourably.'* 

Of the 17th, Mr for Mr , says, « From the 

knowledge Mr — — has of the integrity and activity of Mr 
Miller, he considers it the best and most advisable method 
that could be adopted.** 

Of the llthi Mr of , writes, " My account i» 

not worth mentioning, but had it been ten times the amount, 
I should most cheerfully agreed to the terms proposed.**^ 

Of the 20th, in a letter from Messrs , intimating the 
progressive state of the acquiescences in their quarter to my- 
self, they observe, " We are glad to find you are getting up 
your spirits, fee.** and ** We need scarcely add, that your 
Orders shall, if possible, have more than former attention.** 

A gentleman, one of the firm of a house to whom I stood 
indebted to a very considerable amount, at that unhappy pe- 
riod, of date the 2l8t, writes — »<* We are truly happy your 
friends seem so unanimous ; but, indeed, this is just what we 
expected, from your namq standing so high in the commer« 
dal world,** 

Of the 19th October, Messrs -'— ^-•'-^ also write to myself, 
-m<< We feel entirely satisfied with your arrangenient, under 
the peculiar circumstances pf your misfortunes ; and so far 
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from your credit suffering, in our estimation, we shall have 
no hesitation in executing any future orders in our line, 
which you may please to send us^^ &c. 

While, in a letter from another gentleman, in answer to one 
I had occasion to write him on other business, he embraces 
the opportunity of remarking — " I was in ■ a few days 

a^o, and learnt, for the first time, your misfortune. I covdd 
not but sigh at the uncertainty of worldly a£Pairs, and felt 
much for both Mrs Miller and yourself, knowing it so con- 
trary to your wishes and your deservings. I could not write 
to you, but concluded, you would put me down amongst those 
who would agree to any proposal you would make.^* 

These were all like so many choice drops of the outpour- 
ings of the Balm of Gilead ; but, alas ! it is much to be 
feared, they were all inefiSsctual at the time, in removing en- 
tirely the canker which had eaten into my soul, and occa- 
^oned a friend to write me but a few days after the meeting, 
to the following purport-^I see his letter is dated the 10th 
of September) :-— ^ I am much fdeased with the result of 
Saturday^'s meeting, and am sorry to think that tou should 
feel unhappy because you could not do what was considered 
impossible. If things come right again, and it shall please 
Ood to prosper your circumstances, you will still have a fine 
opportunity of evincing the operation of a right principle, by 
making up the deficiencies,^ &c. Alas ! that matters so 
turned out afterwards, that 1 could not evai make up my 
znodified engagements! — ^But, let any person, who reads what 
follows, say, if it was for want of exeriAwr-'^Xy for waxix of 
the will, ON snr fabt. 



* It would appen that tither the letter had not gone forwaid, or that thli 
gcnUaoaa, had been ncgUnted to be wiittca to^ at the tim^ 
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CHAPTER XVIII.— 1816 (CONTINUED.) 

A noble principle may be too much indulged — M7 best apology.— -Tbe pre* 
senration of a character beyond the power of suapicion.— It is impossible that 
a man can be too honest— But not so that one may attempt to do too mudi* 
—Unprecedented state of the country.-r-A supposed inference attempted to be 
satisfactorily answered —Illusory experiments, no reflections on that account— 
The die is cast —No altematiTe but to proceed.— Good effects of kind treat- 
ment -^Take TtMB by the forelock. — Auctions commence at Haddington— 
A new labourer put into the vine-yard in that line.— -Congratulate myself for 
persevering in midst at my difficulties.^-Great exertions become necessary on 
certain occasions.— Route of our new auctioneer.— -My own exertions in the 
field.— An untoward accident toward the close of my Punbar Sales.— Nature 
of the accident, and how it was occasioned.— Perplcxmg situation in which I 
was placed — >How I was enabled to get the better of it, and to go forward. 
—Off to Glasgow with my leg bandaged.— -Meet my new auctioneering 
agent, and give him the necessary instructions.— See him at work, previously 
to leaving him in the perfoftnance of the duties of his new office.— Similar 
causes produce similar effects.— Bad sales in consequence of bad times.- 
The same doleful note almost universal.— Little progress made in the dis« 
posal of my heavy stock, by the end of the year.— Great expense attend* 
ing these sales at a distance.— Other considerations that seem to have in* 
creased the gloom at the end of the year.— Friend Peter's sincere and candid 
advice.— Reasons why, I should not, and did not, adopt it— Two things 
that must have contributed to divert my mind, and bear me up in that 
season of severe depression —Much to attend to otherwise.— Encouraging 
orders, and flattering prospects from the north.— Sute of affairs at the end 
of 1816. 



It was no doubt a noble principle by which I was actuated, 
in offering so much, and in persisting on doing so, against the 
better judgment of my friends assembled on the evening be- 
fore the general meeting; but it will be seen, in the sequel, 
that it had been much better for me, and nothing in preju- 
dice to my creditors, had I been more guided by such consi- 
derations as werecontained in the very sensible reasoning in my 
friend^s letter, leaving the display of the operation of " a right 
principle^^ till afterwards, should things come right again, and 
Providence put it in my power ; — ^but, the fact is, my inte- 
grity in dealing had hitherto been considered rather exem- 
plary than otherwise, or, as it was expressed in one of my late 
extracts, << your name standing so high in the commercial 
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vdrld,*" and as it was yet without any just cause of reproadi 
so I thought, liiat, like Caesar^s wife, it should still be without 
^spicion, and hence I was so anxious to make up the 20s. 
per pound, or the proportion that came nearest to it, if that 
were not pos^le. The result, however, too clearly evidenced, 
<^at the attempting to act upon such a principle, and from 
iSie txfost pridseworthy motives, without making the proper 
aUowanc^ for contingencies, may lead to the most melancholy 
and disastrous results ; and that, although it is imposeable, as 
I think I told a certain gentleman, for any one in my then 
skuaticm to 'be *< too hombst,^* yet it was possible for him, 
to attempt to do too much. 

The unprecedented state to which the country was now 
hastening, I could indeed have had no idea of, for the veiy 
reason Irhicb obtained for it the appellation of unprecedented^ 
and of which, my readers will hear enough in the next chap- 
ter, to show, that it admitted of no parallel ;•— but, I might 
eadly have inferred, some one may remark, that, in bringing 
to many bodks to market, by way of auction, as I must ne- 
cessarily do, to convert them into cash in a given time, the 
loss must i)e very considerable ;— 4)ut here, alas .! if I 
bad Kad more experience than in the other case, the pub- 
lication line, to judge by, that experience was of an Ulusorjf 
nature, and served onlv to mislead me. I took occasion 
fbimerly to notice the good, or rather flattering success, that 
had attended my two sales by auction, in the preceding win- 
ter, but taking, as I did, the results of these sales to guide me in 
my caieulations in regard to my future expectations, I com- 
mitted a most egregious error, in consequence of the altered 
state of the times I had to contend with ; as this, however, 
could not possibly have been foreseen, to the full extent, I must 
heifheir make nor ailow any reflections on that account. 

The die was now cast — my doom was fixed— on errtmeous 
calculations, no dodbit, but deserving still the name of bioht 
teiNCm^Bs, — and no alternative remained, but for me to sub- 
mit to it, and proceed witli my task in the best manner, and 
to ffae heelt advantage for all concerned, that I coiild. 



i*ite 



* A geDtlemAQ, iroai a boiiie ip .«i_, who, In.aUuiioii to my noettt itt. 
tl^ment, told me, ihftt, J had been too honetU 
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From the kind, obliging, and, I may say, soothing conduct 
of my creditors, I must have been the more disposed to lose 
no time in doing this — ^to embrace every opportunity-— and to 
strain every nerve, — ^to have their hopes and expectations rea- 
lized, to the utmost of my power — and, by the 26th of the 
month, I see, from a line I had from my son at Haddington,, 
that he had been, at my desire, in correspondence with that^ 
then well known character in the auctioneering line, P— 
C ■ ■ ■, of Virgilii Opera memory, in Clollege Street, to come 
out to that place, to make a beginning of our sales ;— and oi^ 
Tuesday the 1st of October, the very day from which my 
bills were dated, and as soon as we could prudently do it, oa 
account of the late fuirvestj we commenced these sales in ear- 
nest ; which shews^ that we, at least, had taken time by the 
forelock : and which, indeed, was extremely proper, consi- 
dering the great quantity of stock we had to go through, in 
a limited time, and the extent of the business we had in that 
time to perform— upon looking back on whichy indeed, I can- 
not h'elp congratulating myself on my unflinching conduct^ 
and steady perseverance in a contest, against so many unfore- 
seen obstacles, andnewE^ringingup difficulties,-^be£ore which, 
some minds, of a less firm texture^ must have shrunk v— €>r, it 
may be, sunk under the protracted and most discouraging 
conflict. 

, Indeed) so necessary did it become to keep up ouic proceeds 
from this source, on any thing like a respectable footing, and 
an adequacy to supply our more immediately pressing wants, 
that, I see, at one time, I was under the necessity of having on 
less than four sets of operators in that way, in the field at once I 
Our Haddington sales, for one week, under the occasional 
superintendance of myself, I had the satisfaction to see turn out 
well, or to the full extent of our expectations. These were 
succeeded, in the week following, but with less success, by a 
new auctioneer, who had just cast up in time, to be pretty 
constantly employed in that line, for some time, and whose 
future route lay, through various parts of East Lothian and 
BertDicksbirCy with varied success, some of it of a no very 
encouraging nature, till the end of the year. 
Meantime, under the protection of Mr R/s license, or ra^ 
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Aer irith him employed as my auctioneer, while I took the 
laborious part on my own shoulders, I commenced operations 
in the TowfirhalU Dunbatj on the two weeks commencing on 
the 1 2th, and ending on the 26th of the month (October,)— «nd 
again, on the two weeks ending on the 7th and 14th of De- 
cember — Mr R., in the interim, having sales at Linton on 
the week ending on the Sd of November. 

The sales at Duhbaty as noticed above, terminated for the 
season on the evening of Saturday the 14th of December ; 
and, to shew my anxiety to keep things forward, and full de- 
termination that no efforts of my own should be wanted, to 
enable me to do so, — ^the evening of Monday the I6th (notwith- 
standing a very untoward accident, for such a journey, which 
completely disabled and laid me up in bed mostly all the 
Sunday and made me travel with my leg bound up next day,) 
found me on the streets of Glasgow, where I had gone to 
employ a new hand, in that particular Une, and to give him 
instructions, previously to his commencing, next evening, in 
that dty. 

The untoward accident above alluded to was occasioned as 
follows : — In fitting up the Town-hall at Dunbar, for our 
sales, we had placed two long forms, in front of the rostrum, 
that the ladies, by whom our sales that winter were pretty 
numerously attended, might occasionally sit down and rest 
themselves. In assorting the books, on the Saturday after- 
noon, to be in readiness for the approaching sale in the eve- 
ning, I had occasion to step, in order to come at some parti- 
cular book, from one form to the other ; but, in going too 
near the end of the one, it came down with me, and in spring- 
ing quickly from my awkward situation to the other, it did 
the same, so that, betwixt the two, I got a stroke on the leg, 
which ruffled the shin a little, but as I considered it of no 
material consequence, I perhaps neglected it at the time too 
much, which, together with my standing so long as, it may 
be, from six till eleven, during the labours of the night, must 
have done it no good. 

Be this as it may, 1 felt my leg getting very sore, and much 
inflamed, during the night, and next day, in order to give it 
ease, had to confine myself, as already mentioned, to bed, 
with little prospect t)f amendment, when the evening came. 
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B^yrhBtw^l to.do oa the Monday ?-^How fulfil the 
gageioent I bad comeunderylQ meet my new. mictianeer^upop 
the ttnivaLof the Glu^gow coach, oik the streets of that citjr^ 
on that evening, for the purpose ahreadjr mentioned ^ previous 
to his proceeding on the following daj, in a wareroom we 
had taken for a month, I think,, in a most excellent situation, 
near the entry to BelTs Wynd, High street, at a very, low 
rent indeed, for such a situation. :-ra too true prognostic of 
the depressed state trade was getting into, in these trying 
times^ in. this jonce flourishing. emporium of our western ma^ 
nufactures ?. 

The warenoom^ I say, was taken-^he books had been 
sent fornirard — the auctioneer had had his assignation to 
meet me-*— but th/s question still recurred, how was I, — ^th^ 
winder^-up of the machinery ,'^the prime mover of the a£> 
fair,*-to get to the. place of destination ? X had a poultice 
applied to my leg on the Sunday eveningv^and such, were the 
happy effects it produced, that, whei^ t]be momii^ coach 
started frcmi my own door, I was able to take my place, in it, 
and off I went^ poultice and all^ to the great west^ern city^ 
as if nothii^ hadhappened,'**-where I. arrived in the eve- 
nings and found my agent in waitings at the time- and place 
aj^inted He sooa, hovrever, understood, from his inqiu* 
ties as to the cause of my bandaged leg, that he had very 
nearly missed his mack fon pnce. 

On that evening, after adJQunung to my quarters^ I gave 
him the necessary instructions in the, science of auctioning^ 
of which, I had had, in. my time, a good deal of experience, 
and on the following night, saw him fahdy at work in our new 
auction room, as above described* . 

., In this situation, however^ I soon found — ^indeed^ I must 
have percdyed it before I left Olasgpw-^that similar causea 
will produce similar effects, — and that the same pperatingcause 
which had tended to depreciate the value of the property of 
|he landlord, and indeed to render his property tenantless, at 
the time we secured it for the above limited, period^ via.,, the 
kadne9» of the timeSf which had now reached Glasgow, and 
the consequent want of employment of the manufacturmg 
dassesy with whom, it was well known, that manufacturing 
city so much abounded^-r-had also the effect of making that 
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-ptopettj of very little value tagtlie]new teunt; £ar, diudag 
the few weeks mj agpnt setabed posgeHgioa of^and continued 
to operate, in, these premises, the pcoduoe of the saleB cacoe 
very far short indeed of what we. migbt otherwise ha.ve ex^ 
pected> from such a situation, ia & city fotmerly so much 
famed for the flourishing state of its manufactures and con^ 
meree. Ahis! howchanged, sincelhadmy lateWnoiiSSAUB 
Saub there, and that, but little more than a twelvemantii 
before.' 

« 

But, indeed, the same doleful note had began to besosnd* 
ed, from one extremity of the theatre of my operations to the 
other, so that, in bringing up my statements to the end of the 
year» including those of my other auctioneer^ who, by that 
time, had arrived in course of his rounds, at Keisa, from 
whence his return is dated up to the 31st ; — I say, in bringing 
up my statements in regard to the auction business, to the end 
of the year, I found, to my sorrow, that I had made little pro« 
gress indeed, towards converting so mudi dead, or otherwise 
unavailable stock, into cash ; and that, except at Hadduigton 
and Dunbar J where our sales were conducted with less ex« 
pense,that method of disposal hadbeen attended by expenses,in 
proportion to the product, feu: beyond what I could have pre- 
viously had any conception of ;— and, what must have contri* 
buted more to make the year 1816 go down in gloom, or set 
in clouds, was the consideration^ that neither my home n<Nr 
western circuUs, in the publication line, had done much for 
me of late — while my hopes from the quarter upon whidi 
they had been so. long fixed, were still in abeyance ; for my 
remittances^ up to that date, I observe, had not come up to 
any considerable amount* 

Indeed, so much had the expectations of my former publi- 
cation agent at Glasgow — and who was the same that, after 
these discouraging prospects, I had taken the pains to in* 
struct and set a-going in the auction line— fallen off in regard 
to the other concern, by the 21st of September, that he 
had taken it upon him, of that date, to offer me the fellow. 
ing, what I consider to have been at the time, his sincere and 
candid advice : — " I think Mr Miller (seeing this country is 
in a ruinous state, and no appearance of it getting better,) 
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you had better wind up all your concerns together, and we 
will go off to America, and try if the books sell any better 
there !^ and he even goes on to encourage me to such a step, 
by the communication of some recent information he had re- 
ceived from that quarter, from a correspondent, << on whose 
word," he says, " I could rely.** — ^But, alas ! friend Peter, 
I had too many ties to bind me to, and too many acts of jus- 
tice to perform on, this side of the Atlantic ; and I was then 
as busy in winding up my concerns as I could well be, and 
in the best manner I could. 

Two things, I think, must have done a good deal, at that 
time, towards keeping my mind from sinking, if not to elate 
my spirits, during that season of severe depression. In the 
Jirst place, my mind was so completdy taken up, by having 
so many things to distract and divert my attention, that I had 
little time to brood over matters, further than what was ne- 
cessary to keep them moving to the best advantage possible, 
in the hopes of a better result ; and, secondly 9 the exhilarat- 
ing prospects still held out from my land of pbomise, in the 
north, from whence the most encouraging orders continued 
to be poured in weekly, and where, notwithstanding the 
smallness of the amount of remittances received, up to that 
date, I see I had, by the end of December, £2j^Jl worth of 
books subscribed for, — which, calculating at the rate of one 
third, or even one fourth profit, must give a tolerable idea of 
what my expectations must have been from that quarter, at 
the time. 

Notwithstanding my shortcomings from auctions — some 
other disagreeables that I met with — ^and other up-hill work 
I had to perform, in course of my other circuits, — ^it is, there- 
fore, the less to be wondered at, that I should still, in some 
degree, possess my soul in patience, and be able to display 
sufficient energy in my operations, in the face of so many dis- 
couragements, on this side the great world of waters, in prefer- 
ence to taking my good friend's advice, (for I still believe that 
the advice was given with a friendly intention,) especially as I 
was so well supported, and continued to meet with so much 
flattering encouragement, in my other department, the retail 
part of my business, which, I must say, in gratitude to those 
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kind friends^ who» at the time, continued to patronize me, 
instead of falling off, or suffering any diminution, seemed ra- 
ther to have increased with my difficulties ; — and such wag 
the state of affairs, with me, at the close of 1816— A teaii 

THAT I CAN NEVEB FOBGET. 



CHAPTER XIX.— I8I7. 

Terrttle times how brought to remembrance.— iNTo/csAfcT trees in the wildemetf 
described.— An ancient practice,— One still more ancient.— New Year's day 
WALK htf ike sea eide^ its nature and purposes described.— Reason why, it 
did not extend £ur this season.— Church ^lill levelling —Charity on the stretch, 
to devise the means of employment for the industrious classes —Public 
worfcs at the time going on at Edinburgh —General subscriptions for similar 
purposes, ** in almost every town in Scotland**.- Dreadful aspect of affairs 

. in the South.— No money then to spare, by my formerly most numeroni 
dass of customers, for the purpose of buying books.— Significant expression 
of a friend. — The bad complexion the times were assuming, no tmaU oon« 
cern to me.— My conduct on the occasion.— Sayings of ancient sages, and of 
an Apostle, quoted.— New routes pointed out to my former auctioneers.— -A 

, new one put in commission.^An Afriean prince supposed to have been among 
the number of my customers.— Pity that there had not been more such scattered 
over the districts, in whidi, my auctioneers were operating.«-Low run of our 
prices in general —Combination of circumstances, that contributed, to alarm 
me -Resolution in consequence.— Meets with the approval, and recommen* 
dation of the person principally concerned— The complete success of the mea- 
sure. — ^Am indisposed — Little sympathy from the former solitary ejteepHan* 
^Another comfort, in addition to the arrangement I had so happily got 
effected — First hint in regard to extending my publication bu&iness, farther 
to the northward.— Come to no immediate decision upon the subject —Set out 
on my journey to the north. 



These were terrible times to be obliged to keep the wheels of 
the auctioning machinery perpetually in motion in, — and that, 
they were indeed tmprecedented in the annals of the country, 
as well as in no seeming progress of improvement, when the 
NEW YEAR began to dawn upon us, I am forcibly reminded, by 
one of those notched trees in the wilderness of life, which, al- 
though insignificant, and scarcely worth noticing of them- 
selves, are rendered more worthy of attention and observa* 
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l3on, in consequence of the associations with which they are 

connected.* 

I noticed, on a fonnei' occasion, that it had long been my 
practice to devote an hour or two, after the commencement 
of a new year, to what I used to caR my Annual Retrospect. 
But I had been in the habit, for a period longer still, (for I 
may trace it back to the days of my apprenticeship) to indulge 
myself with a kind of holiday ramble, in the shape of a 
solitary walk, along the sea shore, to the eastward of Dunbar, 
on new year's day; and, indeed, of all the days of the year, this 
was the only one I could claim for the purpose, as being on 
that day least entangled and engaged in the vortex of busi- 
Bess ; for it was generally a play day among my woriuAg 
people of all descriptions — independently of its suitableness 
for the purpose to which I usually applied it ; for this walk, 
this annual walk, as I may then have denominated it, was not 
undertaken with gun in hand, like some of my oontempovBr 
lies, for the purpose of i^oodng sea fowl, with which our 
coasts abounded at that season of the year, or, for the more 
exhilarating purpose of wending my way, and throwing my- 
self into the domicile of some of my acquaintances in that 
direction, in order to partake of their new-year'*s hospitality : 
— ^No, but for the purpose of indulging myself in solitary 
and undisturbed meditation, on not only the beautiful natu- 
ral scenery that surrounded me in my progress, but on those 
busy scenes, and incidents, with their several consequences, 
that I had recently been a partaker in, or had witnessed, in 
course of the by-past year ; as well as on those which were 
yet in prospect, or in anticipation, with what might be 
their probable results. — So that my sea side walk on new- 
teab'^s day, had something in it, not only referring to present 
objects and occurrences, but of a retrospective, as well as of 
an anticipatory and prospective nature. 



* ^eHehed irmeB^ I see, I have been Momtomed to detigoAle, any little<incnH>- 
rsndam, or letter, ih writing ; on «eminiicenoe, or reoolleotion in the stofehouse 
of my memory, by which, notwithstanding the apparent insignfficance, or unim- 
poruuiee of the thing kself, ti^OB fteparately^ my atteMion has been drawn to 
some striking circumstance, or remarkable occurrence, which happening at the 
aamt Hmc, or fAaoe^ 4iaa becdnt in my feooUeetion, aw odatcd with H. 
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"WeO, on /fti9 NBW-TXAB^s BAT, it is time that 1 should men*' 
tion, thaty in consequence of my sore kg, which yet continued 
in a bandaged state, by reason of the injury it had sustained, 
in being exposed to « severe frost, during my expedition to 
Glasgow, I was not able to extend my walk mudi beyond the 
Kirkfaili t(dl-bar, at the end of the town ; but, iii^that short 
excursion, I saw enough, in the kind of operations where the 
labourers had been proceeding on the day before, or were 
indeed then at work, in the business of leveUing the Church 
hill, &c., to remind me of 4ke timbs / then lived tft^— or, ra- 
ther c^ the increasing gloom of the prospect before me, in the 
task I had undertaken, at such an unpropitious period, when, 
as I had occasion to mention soon afterwards, in submitting 
certain reasons for having my time lengthened out, to my 
Iriends, << Charity is upon the stretch in every direction, in 
order to devise the means of subsistence for those very classes, 
upon whom I principally depended as purchasers, at my 
country sales ;^* and when, my advertisements for those sales, 
were soon to be met with, as it unfortunately turned out, 
contra advertisement^, reminding the industrious classes, that, 
instead of having money any longer to spare for the purchase 
(^ books, they had,-^readf ul thought { become themselves 
the objects of charity, and were called to engage in such public 
or private works, as could be devised, to eke out their scanty 
means of existence. 

These were, indeed, << times,'* as a friend writing to me took 
occasion to observe, ** to try men^s souls.*^ But, it would 
appear, that so far as I was concerned, and my concern, it 



■^ Tbis D0t only -applies to vhat wai then ia progress, in the way of leveUlng^ 
the protuberances of onr own kirk>hil], a thing certainly unpfreoedenied on such 
an occasion, in this neighboorhood,^4ind to the works of diarii^ gi^ng on, at 
Burntsfield Links— in the North Loch---and on the Cnlton Hillin Edinburgh, 
—but to, the ^' general subscription, in behalf of workmen, suffering from the 
general depression of trade and commerce,'* which had followed, the adoption of 
such measures in Edinburgh, ^' tn,** as we are told in the January number of 
ihe Scots Magazine, for 1817» **4tlmo8t every town i» SooiiandJ** 

Indeed, matters do not seem io have been much better in the south, for I im 
hj the provincial intelligence, in 4!he January niunber, of the Monthly Magazine, 
ihat jmbHe and other meeHmge had been hi^ in different places, aU over Eng* 
Jtmdj to consider the condition of the induttrious classes, and the manner, or best 
means of employing them, than which, nothing can gwe a more irue^ and at the 
time more affecHngy and, fo im, peeuUaHg diiireenng picture of tb$ timesm 
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muflt he adautted, fircm the recent ^ogagemeiita I bad caonie 
mdtip waa not wnaU* I did not allow mjsdf to sink uoder 
tbe oQiuJderatiQii ; ibr, whether I was in any mann^ a^stu* 
ated by the doctrine of JBpdcuna<»r, that '< The greater tho 
difficulty, the nxnre glory in surmounting it,^ and that <' SUl- 
fill pilots gain their reputation from stonns and tempests ;^-^^ 
by diat of Plutarch, wherein he says, ^* Where there is no 
conflict, there can be no conquest ; where there is no conr 
quest, there is no crown ;'^— -by tiie saying of Seneca, that 
** Afflictions are but the exercise of virtue,^ and *^ Calamity 
is the ooeaoon of virtue, and a spur to a great nund ;^~-<or 
borne up by the admonition of the apostle^ '^ Let us not be 
weary in weU-dcong; for in due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not,^-*-one thing is certain, thatf instead of thinking of 
quitting the helm in despair, it will be found that I rather 
increased my exertions to keep the vesseL^s head to the sea, 
and if the produce of my fcnrmer labourers wais begitnnivkg to 
wax rather scanty lor my now approaching demand, I lost no 
time m giving a fredi stimulus to their industry, and in add- 
ing to thdr number. 

Hence, it will be seen, that I not only eommi^sioned my 
west-coimtry agent, so soon as he had fulfilled the time for 
which we had takm our dear okjulp wailvhoytsb in Gkugow, 
^whidi I see todc place by the 18th Janunry ,) to t^ke in new 
groimdf and continue operating in the auctioneering way^ as 
he could be occasionally spared fiom the canvassing d^ve- 
ries, which I observe he did, by hifr sales in PaMey% frcHu 
the 11th to the S6th of the mcmth of February, and in other 
places of the west, up to the 21st of June ;* — and set another 
a-going in the person of our old acquaintance, the Edinburgh 
Peter, in that dty, on the Idth of January, where he acted 
on my account till tlie 25th-— then, had a series of sales in 
Dafffdth, in February and March, and in Rdinburgh again 



_^ I 



* These New Sales, or rather contimiatioo of that series, I sea took place,— 
at the Bridge of Johntton^ to a very trifling amount on die 1st Mareh,— at 
XHiifihf on the 7th and 8th,.— ^< JVImaiM, 10th to the 16th,— FallNrit, 17th to 
99d,— »Bmny, 27th to Slst,— 5!ftr^, April 21st and 28d,-^^lfoa, 28th to 
'May Ist, — ZHfnMone, 2d and Sd,— JTIriHiiltf/loeA, 21at,— i»or<.Gfoj^e«r, June 
lUhf-^Ortenoeky the 16th,— 4Uid concluding at Kenton :— 4he oooasional inler- 
▼als, being occupied hj his pubUcaUon, or, as we nay now caB it, thiherinff 
concern. 
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hi die month of May ;«^but kept my other auctioiMer, X. T* ^ 
>^hO) it will be recollected, had arrived at Mebo^ in dcwme ci 
his peregrinations in the tHnith, by the end of the year^in&Il 
and constant efai|4oyttent in the shires of Rqkbub^r, SlBb^ 
KiBK, and Bkbwigk» with an bcoasioiial inroad into East 
LoTHiAK and PmiLESHimB, up to the end of May.* 

It was at one of these sides, viz«, that which took place at' 
11 awick, at the end of February and beginning of March, or, it 
may be, when he returned again to that place in the month of 
May, or when I had anodier auctiooeor in that district In the 
month €if January of the following year, liiat I praiuiie Tho. 
MAS Jkh&ins, the son of an African king, aooording to his 
Tery interesting history, as recently given by the Mjessrs 
Chambers, in their Journal, had an opportunity of posseesag 
himsdf of that meaHmtAie irea&urt to him at the time, and 
which, it would appear, he had eon^ difficulty to come at, 
the << Greek Lemieon^ even at the low price we were then 
selling them-*4ror I see, that more than one copy of that book 
had been forwarded, at dtferent times, among the assortments 
sent to that quarter, while it is not likely, move than one 
would have been sent, had there been no demand for the 
book ; and the probability is more in favour of my supposi- 
tion, as there were, I have reason to believe, no other book 
sales of the kind going on in that part of the country, at the 
particular period, which seems to fall in with^ the time alltlded 
to in that inteaesting history. 

So tlmt, if any good afterwHrds aecrCMd, either to Ifir 
Thomas Jenkins himself, or, through kU meand, to his future 



* Viz.— Sale continued at Kelso from the 30th December when be cmn- 
tnenced!, to ^e 11th of Jaiiuavy,.-ait r«lAa&M,Ai the la «ii<l lA^r^M^rb^Uk^ 
l& ais4 ie,^SiUahm, 17 and IQ.-^Wesi Gor4on, 20 and ^l^-^fVestruiher^ 2S 
and 2Sy'^Lonsformacus, 24 and 2bi^PeneaHlandy 27 and SS,-^Orfiii«<Ml, 2S 
and d»^^Haiddi,i^km^ t\ wd f ebniaiy lat,— F«Mm4, 3 and 4,«<«4<atidt9r« S 
to Sy^GuJashi^t 10 to l^.-^Meirose 14 and 15,— 5fi/«r^, 17 to ?2,— Hawtc* 
24, 25,_I7«nA«m, 2G,«— ^Tatmcilr again, 27 to 8 of March,— Ji^cttur^A, 10 fo 1A« 
-^^gikirht 18, Id,— iV«io CwiUiot^ 20 to 23*— CA««/«f«, 25 to 27,^Ojm«fii, 
28,^Hoiimam, 29 and 30,-,i5cc/e», 31 and Ist April,— J/ So8weli$y 2, 3,— 
Sowdin, 4, b,-^JS<grUi6H, 7, ^r-^Mdrme agahi, », IS,— />e«Mw, 12 to 15,-^. 
/fMMrM^AMt, 16, 17,— PasfiA?* again, 19»— Bt^por, 21 to 24,— P«»Mwi/tofu<, 
again, Way 6, 7,-5^10, 8,— <?fl/tonW<to, d,«*-^nm««i, 10, 12,— £>MiAa«ii 
aeaiii, 19, 14,— A«i«i<!* agaia, IS !• i7»— A^«» Cottf^lw* 94^ 19,-^CanQB)iiy, 
2S,— /-««^/fn, 21 to U,^LUlie8leaf, 20, 2^,^^fi^olm, 28, 29 —5< ^of. 
tcellt again, 30 and 31st. 
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pupils, m the Mauritius, m consequence of his having hecaaw 
possessed of that article, it must, in some degree, aldiougb ia 
a sctondary point of Tiew, be placed ttf the credii of my mis- 
Ibrtunes i as well as, another circumstance, whidi I will have, 
occasion to aUude to by and by. 

But, cheap as the copy of Parkhurst^s Lexicon may have 
been considered by the purdiaser, and eagerly as he ajqpears 
to have bid for it, with the assistance of his two friends in 
need,, the price, as reported by the infarmant of Messrs- 
Ghambers, (and I have no reason to consider it incorrect,); 
seems to have been much above our common run of prices at 
thesie sales ; and if that was solely to be accounted for, frooai 
the circumstanoe of oi>r havmg had an African prince asja cus- 
tomer, it is a pity, both for the sake of the eiviliaatien of that 
unfortunate race, and my own sake, that African princes of 
this description, had not been more widely scattered,* through 
the various ctistricts which my agents were at thi& time per- 
ambulating, for the arduous work they had to perform waa 
getting to' be so exceedingly up-hill-^the remittances so 
miserably small— -and the produce so excessively discoumging 
-— that,^ even with the golden prospects that yet remaioedin the 
distance, kr the north, I began to fear, that, althougb I might 
have enough to be prepared for my payments of the ensuing 
4th of April, yet, it would go hard with me, to make* 
up those stipulated for to be paid on the 4th of October, in 
the face of the coming summer, (the worst season in the year, 
for sales of the kind,)^— and to put on more salesmen in such a 
season, and in such times, was therefore out of the question; 
_ The most prudent step, therefore, I thought I could adopt, 
was to submit, first to my highest creditor, and after having 
met with his approbation, to the others principally concerned, 
what I entitled at top << Reasons, &c. submitted by O. Miller, 
to the gentlemen to whom this is addressed, being the greater 
part of his principal credUorSy for having an extension of 
KINS, instead of six months, between the periods of his fu- 
ture payments.^ To which, the gentleman to whom I first 
submitted it, not only gave his unqualified consent, and con- 
firmed it by his signature, but, before doing so^ appended the 
following statement of his sentiments:— << I have considered the 



i 
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reasoiis adduced by Mr Miller for haying the periods of his fu^ 
tare payments extended, and, in testimony of my convictioD 
of the reasonableness and propriety of the measure, in times 
of such unexampled difficulty, most readily agree, upon his 
settling his first instalment, to allow him to put back the se^ 
cond for three months, should he find it necessary for his ac- 
commodation, as also, to cancel his bill at 18 months from 
the first of October last, and to accept, in its stead, of ano» 
ther at twenty-seven months from the first of April next, in- 
cluding the di£Perence of interest, which, allowing the present 
IhII for the fourth instalment to stand as it is, in place of the 
third, will answer every requisite purpose of establishing an 
intervention of nine months, instead of six, betwixt each fu- 
ture payment, with the least possible additional expense for 
stamps.^' 

To the honour of all the other gentlemen to whom it was 
addressed, they, at once, and at sight, put their names to this 
document, with its very suitable and appropriate recommen- 
dation ; and my mind was so far set at rest, in this respect. 

Indeed, the reasonableness of the thing could not have 
been objected to by any one, while my great exertions, and 
the prudent way I had now gone to work, by adopting a 
measure so apparently replete with good consequences, to- 
wards the saving of stock, until we saw if there was any appear- 
ance of times mending, must have rather excited the good- 
will and confidence of the gentlemen to whom I made the 
application, as otherwise-^which was so far well, as I see that, 
in course of the month of March, I had been a good deal 
afflicted by a disease, to which I had before been sometimes 
liable, and to which, according to medical men, anxiety of 
mind is one of the predisposing causes. 

In allusion to this, one friend writes, of date the 10th of 
March, *< I am concerned to notice that the recurrence of any 
complaint should render you unable to attend to your busi* 

ness,"" &c. ; and in Mr ^*s letter, of the 24th of February, 

I see, that in allusion to the same complaint, which appears 
even before that time to have overtaken me, he expresses a 
hope that I am getting better, feelingly adding, <^ if it is the 
complaint I allude to, you are truly to be pitied ^ and as 
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this gentlemaii, must hare bee& satisfied as to tbis poiat, be- 
fore he appended his reoommeiidation to the document aboYe 
mentioned, it may have had some influence, independently of 
the reasonableness ol the thii^, of making him go abcnit the 
business with so much alacrity ;-'-or, to use his own wards^ 
above quoted, to ^* most readily agree^ to the measure. 

Yet, there was one oold-bkoded individual, the same to 
whom I alluded on a former oocaaon, as beii^ << a soittafy 
eafeepHony^ who also, at this time, neither seemed to pity me, 
in my struggles*— my anxieties . brought on by these stni^ 
gles-^nor my bodily indiqxisitioD, which, it is mudi to 
be feared, was the consequence of them both^^ut evi«* 
denced, by a certain overt act, that I might not be far wrong 
in the qpinicm I had formerly hazarded ;— and, by ^ lega^ 
cy he left me, at the time of the explosion of the ESast Xjo- 
thian Bank, to settle with the Directors afterwards in the best 
way I could, too fully demonstrated, that, in all my strug* 
gles, not only up to the time now under consideration, but up 
to the period at which that disastrous event tookplaee> I had, 
indeed, experienced little sympathy from him, although, for 
the reasons mentioned formeriy, I again abstain from enter- 
ing into particulars. 

My case, indeed, was certainly suffidtotly distressing at 
this time, to have any need of aggravation firom such a source; 
and the greatest satisfaction I have, on reflection, is, that 
tiiere was no other of my creditors who behaved in such a 
manner-^hat, as formerly, so mow, this one was the sokiar^ 
ewceptUm^ 

Meantime, I soon had, what I then considered another, and 
a great ground of comfort, in addition to what I received 
from the happy consideration, that I would now, at all events, 
whether the times mended or not, have, at least a longer time 
to turn my auction stock into cash ; and that was, that al- 
though my monthly remittances from the nordi, had been long 
in arriving at the extent to which I expected they would 
have come before now, they were at last, bc^nning to assume 
a more promising appearance ; as that of the 19th March had, 
I see, come up to J&50,-— which, coupled with the continued 
weekly demand for books — more, more books— 4)ome out by 
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the statement of my agent, of the 92d, that he really stood m 
need of them ; as it plainly appeared, that, up to that date, he 
had ^3,160 : 13 : 4,-*'-or, in round numbers, upwards of 
three thousand founds worth subscribed for : — all of which, 
could not fail to be somewhat exhilarating, after the gloom 
that had so recently enveloped my prospects, and made me 
flo tremblingly alive to the difficulties of my situation. 

It was during the exhilarating process my mind was under- 
going, from such considerations as these, or rather, in the 
letter accompanying the encouraging statement above alluded 
to^ that the jSfv^ hint seems to have been given me, as to the 
propriety of extending die business still more northward, or 
into Caithness, &c., under the management of the young 
man*s brother, who certainly, had already proved himself to 
be, a \ery efficUait assistant and active labourer in the vine- 
yard. 

But although our correspondence continued, and both bro- 
thers had written me on the subject, and to the same purport, 
AS to the apparent propriety of taking in the additional 
ground, with an offer oi the services of the younger brother, 
in the management, in case I came to the resolution of mak- 
ing the attempt ; I judged it expedient to come to no final 
jdeterminadon on the subject, until I had an opportunity of 
witnessing then* proeeedings on the spot, at Inverness, and 
conversing with them personally on the matter, and having 
business otherwise to take me to Aberdeen, about the time, 
I made up my mind to go forward, and set out on my jour- 
ney on the morning of ■ , the of April. 
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CHAPTER XX— I8I7 (CONTINUED.) 

Id travelUog) oddities Mmetimes met with on the road.^LeaTe Edinbui^ for 
Aberdeen by the morning coaclk— My fellow traveller on the present occa- 
sion.— ArriTal at Perth— Lose sight of my companion Find that he had 

walked forward, while the passengers dined..»Followed by the GnanL-^Over* 
take the pedestrian.— GonTcrsation that ensned after he had got into the coach. 
^•Little thanks for my conduct.— Method I adopted, to bring about a reconci- 
liation at Arbroath.— The Mystery elucidated.^1 will ever feel happy for tht 
Utile I was enabled to do on that occasion.- Arrival at Aberdeen in the 
moming-^Part with my friend on the most amieable terms, and retire to 
rest— Pvaoeed after breakfiMt to- the business of the day, before my ftiend 
was stirringi-^Business of oonsiderablet but lamentable and unhappy impor- 
tance, to transact. — Melancholy discovery .^Another example, idthough for* 
merly alluded to, of strange events sometimes taking their rise from apparently 
very inadequate causes.— What may be truly said to have been the origin of 
my popular philoiophys— Conversation] which led me, to resolve to proceed with 
that work,— The conclusion I came to in consequence of the information I 

received from Mr .—Never afterwards lose sight of my object, until I 

had finally carried it into execution.— «Upon my return to the inn in the 
evening, find my fHend had gone to the ooantry.«-That I missed him, was 
not his fonlt.— Next morning early, leave Abcnieen for Inverness, by way of 
Huntly— Transact business in passing through Elgin.— Cross, but not for the 
first time, the blasted heath of Shakespeare under cloud of night— Arrive at 
Inverness next morning.— Meeting with the brothers.— Still come to no 
decision. In respect to 'extending the business farther northward.— ^Oaellc ser- 
vice in a Gaelic church.— l!wisted sphre of Inverness jail steeple.— A ohost 
story, in which, one of my men was seriously fnghtened..-.£xtract from his 
letter written soon after.i^How it is supposed to have originated.— Allusion 
to my own fright, in the inn at Dalwhinnie.— Pleasant party in coming through 

* the Highlands —One of them determined not to starve, or let others starve by 
tlK way.— A useful hint fsom Dunbar, received at Inverness-— Sonomer sales. 
—Routes of the difierent auctioneers.— Information received from Inverness, 
after my retunu— Pleasing intelligence from another quarter. 



In the course of my pilgrimage, I have more than once, fallen 
in with, a somewhat strange oddity of a character, in travell- 
ing by some of those convenient vehicles, which are now be- 
come so abundant on the road, whether in the form of"* Bis 
Majesty^s Royal Mail, or under the less assumingappellationof 
Stage Coach. — ^But the gentleman who took his seat opposite 
me in the stage in which we started from Edinburgh, next 
morning, had nothing remarkable in either his manner or 
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Appearance, if we except a strong disposition to sleeps as we 
whirled along ; and the care-Worn, weather-beaten, and cli* 
mate-broken appearance that appeared in his oountenam^ 
during his occasional naps ; which gave me, also an opportuni* 
ty of observing written in the inside of his hat, while he nodded 
with it in his hand, the word Libutsnant, prefixed to his 
name. Indeed, the general appearance of the stranger, 
betokened that the emaciated figure that sat before me^ 
was neither more nor less than a young military or naval 
officer, who had seen much, or, hard service, in foreign climes, 
returning to his friends in the north, to recruit his battered 
frame, or, if that were too late, to deposit his bones in the 
sepulchre of his fathers ; for he appeared indeed in a very 
exhausted imd way worn state, and far more fit for a bed of 
repose, among his friends, or in some of the inns in Edin» 
burgh, than for entering upon a journey, which it would take 
him a day and a night to accomplish. 

We had exchanged, I believe, very few words by the dme 
We arrived at Perth, and I had no opportunity of doing so, 
when we got there, for while I, and the other passengers had 
gone into the inn to dine, as was usual at that fair city, I 
learned that he, my fellow passenger, above alluded to, had 
walked lo^rward in otder to let the coach overtake him on the 
road. 

The guard, who came from Edinburgh, did not seem 
to be awate/of this circumstance, for he seemed rather dii* 
appointed, when, on looking round him for his perquisites, 
he missed one of his fare. However, on my mentioning dial 
the gentleman had walked on before, he took it quite easy^ 
and as a matter of no uncommon occurrence, for he sprung 
up on the coach and away we drove, two guards instead of ona 

Upon overtaking the pedestrian, the guard dismounted, 
ittnd after having paid his obeisance to him, and being satisfi«> 
ed apparently, in the usual way, opened the door and let him 
into the coach. — ^Ah ! tittle did I think, that in a way I se 
little expected it, I should unintentionally, have been parHg 
instrumental, of depriving the poor traveller, whtf had gcA 
no dinner, and perhaps no breakfast, of his supptr also i 

2 a 
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80 far, tifdeedy was I from aiispeeting any diiag «f tlM^ 
kind, that I told the gentleman franklj, and in a rein o£ 
rather good humour, than otherwise, that he might ^ank me 
tor the honour done him by the guard coming so hr after 
Um, (for, by the by, he had made indeed considerable firo^ 
gtess before the coach overtook him) when, judge my sur- 
prise, on his breaking out against me in such a strain of un^ 
qualified scurrility and bitter invective, as soon convinced 
me that I had committed an error, which, however uninten* 
tional on my part, had given great offence. I do not know 
whether any more conversation took place betwixt us, as we 
foiled along, down through the beautiful and fertile strath of 
the Carse of Gowrie ; or, as we were jolted along the rough 
road that lay between Dundee and Arbroath ; but, at the 
latter place, we were fated once more to exchange a few 
words, which not only led to a solution of the mystery, but 
was the means of establishing peace and harmony betwixt us» 
during the remainder of the journey. 

At Arbroath, where it was usual to sup, as at Perth 
it was customary for the passengers to dine, I observe 
ed, that instead of sitting down at table with the other 
guests, my fellow traveller continued to traverse the room, 
without evincing the smallest inclination to- partake of 
the repast. At this moment, perhaps it was, that the 
Aougbt came across my mind, that the gentleman, for 
such I consider it my duty to adl him, notwithstand^ 
ing the rough harangue I had got, might be wUhaut the 
means^ and I consequently became very pressmg that he 
would partake of a little, or a slice upon a piece of breads 
from my plate. Neither this, nor a glass of my toddy, 
however, he could be prevailed upon to taste ; but in coming 
down the entry from the inn to the coach, I think it-yrasy he 
so far profited, by the frank and open manner I had tendered 
my services to him, as to be induced, to make the real state 
of his ease sufliciently known to me, and c^ his being even 
without the means of satisfying the guard and the drivers fmr 
the remainder of the journey ; signifying at same time, that 
this circumstance gave him the most concern, and if I would 
accommodate hun with the £9W shillings necessary for that 
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potfcme^ he would xepfty me on our arrival^ or oa 
liith his Mends, at Aberdeen. 

I take no praise or merit to myself whatever for adyaneing 
tKese few ahillinga— I had witnessed his privations on the 
load, as well as his exhausted appearance when he entered 
upon the joumey-^I had been partly the means of causing 
hkn to pay perhaps the last shilling from his exhausted r&* 
sources which necessity, stem necessity, appears to have 
made hkn wish to reserve for another purpose : — ^To have 
refused, or turned a deaf ear to his request, would have be* 
trayed a heart of flint, harder than any that for the last sti^ 
we had passed over. I therefore, without hesitation, gave 
him all that he required, and although (and it will soon ap» 
pear, I mention it not in prejudice to my unfortunate, at the 
time, fellow traveller) I have not since been reimbursed, I 
have noted this Uttle matter, trifling as it is, among those few 
rsminisoenGes whose *^ repent to heaven,^ I have no doubtf 
win be in my favour, in the sight of Hih who estimateii the 
value of a drop of cold water, not accordmg to the extent 
of the gift, but according to the motive from which it pro- 
ceeds, and the manner in which it is bestowed. 

Upon our arrival at the inn in Aberdeeuj at too early an 
hour in the morning for business, we retired each of us to 
his separate apartment, in order to refresh ourselves with a 
Ittde sleep, for the fatigues of the day. At the usual hour, I 
had dispatched my bretdcCsst, and as I had some business of ra-^- 
ther an important nature to attend to, and a good deal, upon 
the whole, to do, in course of the day, was ready to depart 
from the inn, before my fellow traveUer was stirring ; but 
as I expected I would have an opportunity of seeing him 
again in course of the day, and as the concerns of ▲ sum to 
which his little trifle bore no cohpabison, demanded my 
more immediate attention, I proceeded to the place of my 

first destination, the house of — — , Esq. advocate, 

where I had business of considerable, but most lamentable 
and unhappy importance, indeed, to transact, viz. to ascertain 
the extent of the loss I had sustained or should sustain, by a 
recent bankruptcy in that dty, (and which I too soon learned; 
would b0 not much under tt9^hundf^pcfund$y*my debtbe. 
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u^£99S0iA$^ wfaSe nU <hiiit I ultimatcily reoo^F^ed feam Mv 
-— — who was the acting trustee on the estate^ and remitted 
to tae afterwards, was ooly a trifle above thirteen ptmnda ! 

It is amazingi however, to observe, in the course of provi-» 
dence, what strange events will sometimes take their rise, 
from what one would think, very disproportionate or inadet 
quate, as well as unexpected, means. My book of Popular 
Philosophy, or the Book of Nature Laid Open, in an 
kaprov^ form, has now been for some time before th^ 
publio— whether for good, or for evil — whether to my 
praise or dispraise, it is for that public to judge. But 
who, of my readers, would have conjectured, did I not record 
the circumstance, that that work, whatever may be its merita 
or defects, should have taken its rise from an interview occa- 
sioned ^lely by such a mdancholy occurraice, as is above 
mentioned, and yet, that it did so take ita me, will soon ap* 
pear as evident, as that the recent sale of books at Hawick, 
proceeded from, or was the consequence of my other misfor^ 
tune. 

Mr , the gentleman upon whom 1 had occaaioa 

to wait, being personally acquainted with Dr Davidson^ 
professor of Natural History in the Marischal CioUege of 
that city, had had, it appears, some conversation with him 
previous to my arrival, in whiph my name, as the publisher 
of the Cheap Magaeine, had been introduced, and in which 
the professor had signified a wish to see me at the time I was 
expected in Aberdeen, in consequence of the introduction of 
an article into the second volume of that little work, under 
the general running title of ^< The Book of Nature Laid 
Open,'^ &c. in favour of which, and its excellent adaptation to 
the purposes intended, the professor had expressed himself 
in very unqualified terms. 

It may be readily supposed that I was somewhat surprised 
when Mr — •. — put the question to me, if I would have any 
objections to eat an egg, or otherwise to spend the evening 
with him, in company with the professor — whose name, it i^ 
possible, I had never before heard of — ^but wh^n he explain- 
ed the matter to ^e, and the object of the meeting, I could 
only reply that it was entirely out of my power to accept of the 
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pi^fti88br^a kiftd invitAtian for the present^ as I was already 
ei^iaged for the eTening until a late hour, and that, [next 
morning early, I would be cm my way to Inverness ; which 
was the more a matter of regret to Mr ~«^^, whatever it might 
be to the professor, when I told him, that I was the more 
porry for it, as 1 was not only the publisher and editor of the 
work in which it appeared, but was actually the atUbor of 
that very article, which had attracted the attention, and had 
been fortunate enough to obtain such a distinguished sharo 
of the professor^s approbation. 

But in that conversation, so fortuitoudy, or acddentaUy 
brought about, so far as I had any concern with it, I need 
scarcely add, the seed was sown, that should afterwards spring 
up in my more improved and extended work of Popular 
Philosophy ; for, on musing on the occurrence afterwards, I 
vary naturally came to the conclusion, that a work which had 
attracted the attention, and had elicited such an encomium 
from one so very competent to decide on its merits, as a pro- 
fessor in that particular department of science of which I 
had presumed to treat, must have had, something more 
in it than 1 had been accustomed to think ; and the conse* 
quence was, that I never afterwards lost sight of my object, 
and the intentions I formed at the time, to bring out, at an 
after period, if I could by any means find leisure for the pur- 
pose, an enlarged and improved edition of the work : which I 
was enabled to do some years afterwards under the above title. 

Upon returning to my inn in the evening, with a gentle^ 
man with whom I had still some, matters of business to dis« 
cuss, I learned that my late fellow traveller and quondam 
friend, had been enquiring for me at different times, previous 
to his going to the country in course of the day, and had 
shewn a good deal of disappointment upon finding that he 
was not likely to meet with me. So this notice exonerates him 
from all share of the blame, and if he be still in life, and 
these pages meet bis eye, I have so much confidence ia his 
honourable intentions, as to expect, that he will yet embrace any 
favourable opportunity that may offer, of corresponding with, 
and getting the trifle, little as it was, conveyed free of expense 
to the writer. 
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Next morning I left Aberdeen on the top of the Mail, hf 
yrayot Himtly, and after transacting some business^ I think 
at Elgin, with a person who had been instructed to wait for 
me at the inn as the coach passed in the evening, arrived at 
Inverness, (after passing through the Blasted Heath of 
Shakespeare in course of the night) at the time I expected^ 
early in the morning. 

At this distance of time, I cannot recollect all that passed 
betwixt the brothers and me on the occasion of that visit, 
nor have I leisure at present to search for the neoessaiy do^ 
cuments, to revive my recollections on the subject. It does 
not, however, appear that all the representations, and all the 
eloquence of the young men, even backed by the powerful 
argument, of the Inverness district subscription list, now 
amounting to within a little of three thousand five hundred 
pounds ! or, in neat figures, to £3400 : 3 : 4, was still suffi* 
dent to induce me to enter into their views at that time, in 
rqpard to the farther extension of the business ; for it appears, 
after reviewing their proceeds, looking over stock, seeing 
the men employed, &c. I returned home, without coming to 
any decision on that important subject. 

Perhaps this hesitaticm at the time, on my part, arose 
from the yet disproportionate state of my remittances, and 
great accumulation of stock, for such a length of time ; for it 
does not appear I brought any money from that quarter 
home with me, although some followed soon after, — and the 
balance in books in the warehouse, I see amounted to no less 
4 sum than ^1291 : 14 : 8. 

It was on this journey, I observe, that I had an opportu*- 
nity on the Sunday afternoon after attending divine service in 
the forenoon with my landlord in the English church, of 
hearing a Gaelic sermon in the Gaelic church, — ^that I first 
witnessed the effects of the earthquake in the twisted top of 
the jail spire — and that, I heard an account of the ghost story 
of one of our men, who had almost lost his wits in consequence 
of a fright he got, ^^ on the night time,^^ to use his own words 
in a letter now before me, dated Keith, February 18, 1817» 
** between Achindpwn and Glass.^ — *< I am not right yet 
lance I came through that moor ; I was travelling some <»f 
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^e night, wisbing to be dotie as soon as possible, but I could 
not express to any person what I have seen and heard in 
that place, but the Almighty brought me safe from what it 



was.'' 



It has been supposed by some people with whom I have 
conversed, and who are acquainted with these parts, that the 
ghost, on that occasion^ was some character got up by smug- 
glers to terrify those who had the temerity to intrude upon 
ib&r secret haunts, in untimeous hours,— for the safety of their 
operations under cloud of night. 

But whatever was the cause of poor Sandy Ferguson's 
fright, I got a pretty severe one myself, in my bed in the inn 
at Dalwhinnie, on my return homewards through the High- 
lands by the coach, in company with one of the pleasantest 
parties that one would desire to travel with in these regions, 
in course of which, instead of any of the party being poverty 
struck, or without the means of getting a supply of victuals* 
as was the case with my unfortunate companion outward 
bound, we had abundance, or more than abundance, in the well 
filled basket of our kind West India friend, who was resolv- 
ed to live, and to let all others of his travelling companions live 
also, in these sterile regions, in case ther^ had been a want of 
provisions, as well as of locks to the doors in the inns.* 

During the few days I remained at Inverness, I received a 
letter from Dunbar, of date, the 23d April, containing, be. 
sides information as to how my agents and auxiliaries in other 
quarters were coming on, the pleasant intelligence that a 
work, in the completion of which I was much interested, was 
drawing towards a conclusion, and in that letter, I have also 
a hint as to how we might advantageously dispose of some of 
our hands, in case I could discover any *< good ground,''as it was 
expressed, in the north; a circumstance that had not previously 
escaped my inquiries, I believe, among other things at Aber- 



* It wonld appear, that onr hospitable friend, had been itronglj imprencd 
with the belief, tiiat there was some chance of staiTation staring him in the 
Ihee, in coming through the High]ands,«*for he had bvoogfat profisiona enough 
to carry us to Perth, even had there not been, that regular chain of Inn«| 
which are now, and were then, situated at oouTenlent dietanen on the idad. 
The allusion to the JSpdre, and to the fU|^t at Dalwhinnie, will bo explained te 
dnotiflM. 
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deen :-^for, I had not the most distant intention of alloiring 
our auctioneers, as yet, to encroach upon my Inverness district. 
And to this I seem to have attended in the arrange- 
ment of what I would call our summer balks, for the return 
of J. T. with T. C. acting as clerk, dated the 14th, I see is 
from Kirkaldyy on their way out,* leaving only my Edin» 
burgh P. G. to operate in the south, say in Leiih and the 
New Tcwn of Edinburgh^ in the month of June^ and in 
West Linton and Ped>le8 in the month of July : — ^while the 
most productive of these sales, I see, was commenced by my 
son and his accompanying auctioneer, my Glasgow P. C. to- 
wards the end of July, at Peterhead.f — ^Of date, the 27th of 
May, I see I have a large tabular return from my agent at 
Inverness, containing particulars which I think I signified a 
wish to know, at the time I was north, near the end of April ; 
and by a letter from Mr , of the 20th of July, I am 

agreeably informed, that the injunction on a certain book, 
(the one recently alluded to as drawing towards a close) 
which had put him to so much trouble, and me^ to so much 
inconvenience, in lying out of, after it was completed, had 
been taken off. 



* The sales on the 9th to the 14tb, were at /TtrXrca/d^,— 16th to 19th, Lemen^ 
•—at EUie^ 20th and 21st,^»ylfM<mfA«r, 23cl to ^Bxh^'^Leuchan^ 27th and 28th, 
.— Dtmd^, 30th to July 6th.— Foi/ar, 8th and 9th,— Sr^rAtn, 10th to 12th.-^ 
Laurencekirk^ 14th to \^ihy'^Stonehaven^ 18th and 19th,— -iTsm^mutr, 22d, 
^Sd,— Gfammif, 24th to 26th,— Jlfd^tf, 28th to 30th ^Cupar Anguty 3Ut to 
August 2d,— Bfatr.pocmtf, 4th to 7th.»-Captt/A, 8th, 9th,— i><«nAr«/tf, 11th to 
16th,— ylficA/er^tnn, 18th, 19th,— Bru/^<if ^am, 20th to 23d,-^^efcA/tfr(ir- 
d^ 25th to 28th,— CrK^, 29th and 30th,— i>i*ffiMifM, September Ist to 3d,— 
St Ninians^ 4th and 6ih,— i^tnA/Af^otir, 9tb to ISth^-^Borrifufstonnesty I5th to 
17th,— Ba%afe, 18th to 20tb,— K^At<6«m, 22d, 23d,— Bfadfc^um, 24th, 2dth, 
'-^Midoalderj 26th. 

-f From which place, Peterhead^ they sent their first return of date the 3l8t 
July,— from Aberdeen^ on the weeks ending the 9th, 16th, 23d and SOth of 
August,— from Old Meldrum^ Sept. 5th,— Bat^, the 13ih,— Af' Z7t(^ on the 
SOth, — Keiths on the 29th,— and Inverury^ Oct. Ist, — and In the interme- 
diate dates, I see they were at Tur\f^ Sept. 4th, -Porteoif^ 18th and 19tfa,— * 
and HunOtfy 2Cth to 29th. 
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CHAPTER XXI.— 1817 (CONTINUED.) 

Jl J own OhMt stoiy. CiffeamttancM that may ]ptohMj have oontributed to 

lead to it —Our recent conTenation, in approaching the precincts of Loch 

Iiaggan, and of the dreary and desolated spot near Shirro'fnorey the place of 

«88{gnation in his last spiritual conflict, of Angus, the hero of Mrs Grani*t 

story of the Highland Visionary.^^Retire to bed, -and fidl asleep in the Inn of 

I>alwhinnie.—FrightAil dream, and fearful awakening— Start up In my bed.-«- 

Strange noises eootinue to be heard in the adjoining apartment— Ask my 

travelling companion if he is asleep.— Half asleep and half awake, rather ludi. 

«rotts, but laconic answer.— Strange discovery, upon day light breaking in — 

Things in general, exactly in the state, they were represented to me in my 

dream.— ^ther appearances in the morning.— The method of procedure, I 

adopted on the occasion.—- The most mysterious parts of the mystery, satisfacto* 

rljy accounted for— -How the others may have been occasioned..^now covered 

mountains in the morning.— Early joumey^by the side of the snow poles, in the 

forest of Dramochter. — Breakfast at Dalnacardoch. — Pleasant ride by the side 

of the Garry._Bruar Water.— Blair Athol— Pass of KillicraDkie.—Dunke]d* 

.—Employment at home after my retum-^How the publication business there, 

and in the west, was kept moving Respectable remittances follow in succes* 

eion from the north, with other satisfactory infonnation.— Give my consent, at 
last, to the extension of the business to Caithness, &c— Am informed of the 
departure of three men for Sutherland, &c.— The time when the young man, 
who was to take the management, went forward himself.— FifUi general or 
quarterly return, from Inverness, the best, and most productive, I had ever 
received.— Early eommencement of our wimtxr auctioning campaign.— • 
Places of operating, end the routes of the different operators pointed out..^ 
Things upon the whole, in the publication line, seem to get on well and 
smoothly.— Disastrous tidings from my auctioneers, begin to pour in from all 
quarters.— 'Times, instead of mending, continue to gel worse —Corroborating 
extracts to that effect — Friend Peter*s fears too well founded— I attempt to 
aacfion in a sute of indisposition, and am obliged to give it up.— Laid up 
with a fever.— News of a rather disastrous nature from Inverness.— Loss of 
the Santola packet —All my effects on board lost, and what is worse, all on 
board perished— A bad omen, but we need not anticipate. 



I HAD too long been the victim to, and buffeted by, too 
many of the real and substantial evils of life, to be much 
taken up, at this period, with visionary fears and imaginary 
terrors. Indeed, I paid so little attention to the affair at 
Dalwhinnie Inn, as just to have noticed it in my reminiscences 
as the ctmous dreamy 1 had, at that place, 

2b 



As I must have said enough, however, to excite the curio- 
sity of my youthful readers, in my last chapter, and it can- 
not be supposed that I, should hare any wish to revive those 
feelings by any aUusion to wliat took place a few milds on the 
one side of Loch Laggan, that I had taken so much pains to 
flo away, in the ^iobt or Littlb John, &c. in my Cheap 
Magazine for May 1813, in which, I had occasion to intfo- 
duee what was reported to have taken place a few miles on 
the other side of that secluded lake^ I shall, beibre proceed- 
ihg to the wdghder matters of this chapter, say a few words> 
by the way of clearing up and elucidating, what may appear 
4)f mystery, in the manner I had expressed myself towards the 
wnclusiom of my last. 

' I must then premise, that as we wheeled along to our do- 
micile for the night, we were fully aware that we were ap- 
proachmg the piedncts of XroeA Laggan^ among the seclu- 
ieions of whose banks Eved the Highlwid Visionary, who is 
the hero of Mrs Orant^s supernatural kind of story, in her 
'then recently published work on the ^' Superstitions of the 
Highlfmders^-^-and indeed, a little more than an bourns exer- 
cise with a well trotting horse, along one branch of the road, 
would have brought us to Shiramorej in the neighbourhood 
of which, the tremendous, sterile, and desolated pass is repre- 
aented to be situated, wh^e Angus, it would appear, at the 
hour of twelve, had his last assignation with what he consi- 
dered his unearthly visitor ; at least, we read no more of him 
afterwards. And being so aware, it was very natural, that 
our conversation should take a turn to the subject of that 
#ork, although I do not recollect of its being again started at 
supper, or after our arrival at the Inn of Dalwhinnie. 

Be this as it may, I had not long retired to bed, and fallen 
asleep, until I was awakened by a very curious, or, as I may 
well style it, alarming and frightful dream, if it may, indeed, 
bd altogether denominated such, where there was so tadudi 
of reality in the drama. 

1 dreamed that I lay in a strange house, in a strange bed, 
a^d that the foot of that bed stood exactly opposite to, and 
nt a short distance from, the door, which opened up upon It 
into the room,—- that, all on a sudden that door flew opisti 
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madi « loud noiie^ immediatdy upon irliith» I found tke 
hands of naturals, or supematurals, buiily at work pulUng 
the bed ckches off m^— I not only awakeMd, but sat ujHight 
in the bed, ivith my hands, no doubt, firmly dendung the 
bed doth^ in the fright, to prevent them bdng pulled from 
«ne-Huid after having composed myself so fiur as to recollect 
whne I was^ and what was more agreeable, that (it being a 
double bedded room) my West India firtcnd, who had eyi* 
denced symptoms of being rather restless just before I fdl 
ssleep, was in his bed, at no great distance from me. 

I Tentured, therefore, to faraak siknoe, (for all was now 
pushed except something like a half smothered hdlow kind of 
sough or whistling noise in the adjoining apartment, which 
made me odndude that the door bad been actually burst open) 
by asking my fellow travdler, if he was asleep, to whidi he 
made answer in a ^oy laconic way, as if half asleep and half 
nwake, ^ O ye9*-4mt dont disturb me T Upon which an* 
awer^ we bantered hun not a litde, as we drove along to 
breakfast at Dalnaeardoch inn, by the snowpoles of the fiveet 
ei Drumochter, after the coach had started in the morning. 

Well, after being sadsfied as to where I was, and tfiat 
there was another in the apartment beside me, it may be in- 
Sored, I lay more at ease until day light broke in upon me ; 
wh^, judge my surprise, upon finding that I not only lay 
in a. strange house, in a strange bed, but that the foot of that 
lied stood exactly opptxiie, and but a small remove from the 
door, which had indeed been forced open, and still stood open 
to its full extent, and most likdy had been the causa. of 
awakening both myself and my travelling companion (who 
it ajqpeared, had indeed also met with some disturbance in 
his deep) by the ndse it occasioned. 

Upon examining the door, the state of the large roomy 
apartment immediatdy adjoining-— and making some oi^ 
lyoiries at such of the people of the inn, next morning, as 
were stirring, a method of procedure that I would recom* 
mend to every person placed in similar circumstances, thb 
WHox«s HTSTBav, with the exception of some little matters 
which may be resolved intp a slight touch of the night mare^ 
^te which I was occasionally subject) oparating on the con- 
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versation and recoUections of the preceding day, was terf 
satisfactorily explained. 

The house, it appears, was undergoing some repairs, the 
locks had been taken off the doors, and had not as yet been 
replaced — the panes in the windows in the large adjoining 
apartment, were for the present in a damaged state-^ 
the white hills around, bore ample witness^ that a snow 
storm, accompanied with its usual blasts in those regions, 
had set in some time during the night, although it had not, 
fortunately for us, been of long continuance. — ^And now for 
the developement — the wind had, during the prevalence of 
the storm, made its way through the shattered casements, 
and burst open the door, that must necessarily have remain- 
ed unfastened for want of a lock, — and which, in its turn, 
had occasioned the noise by striking forcibly against one of 
the foot-posts of my bed, cnr such other interruption that 
might be in its way : — while the hollow whistling or soughing 
kind of sound, that appeared to come from the other 
apartment, can easily be accounted for, during the continu-* 
ance of the storm. And so the whole mystery, with some 
little exceptions, that may be easily accounted for as former* 
ly stated, may be said to be most satisfactorily elucidated. 
, It would appear, however, that I had not altogether re* 
covered my firmness of nerve, or steadiness, by the time we 
had arrived at Dalnacardoch, for I distinctly recollect, that 
upon going into the garden there, while breakfast was getting 
ready, 1 made an awkward kind of stumble, from which, with 
some difficulty I recovered myself. No other thing, how- 
ever, occurred worth noticing, in course of our journey home- 
wards, if we except the pleasant ride we had by the side of 
the Garry, — Bruar Water, celebrated by Burns, — ^the Duke of 
Athol's beautiful grounds at Blair-Athol — ^the tremendous 
pass of Killicrankie, — and the sublime and rocky scenery 
about Dunkeld, where the Highlands may be said to break 
suddenly upon the astonished traveller, from the south by 
the way.of Perth, and to begiii in reality. 

But to return from this digression,— -while the summer 
ssdes by auction, formerly noticed, were going on, I contrived 
to keep the publication business in the home circuits iu aa. 



/ 
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full activity as possible, with such assistance as I had, or 
could procure ; while in the west, friend Peter's absence, was 
in some degree, (indeed, so far as we judged it necessary at 
the time,) supplied by a near connexion of his own. — ^But 
how, it may be asked, did your northern agent come on after 
you left him ? 

I noticed formerly, that, in addition to a remittance which 
followed me, and which, by the date of the letter accompany- 
ing it, the 28th, must have reached me about the end of April, 
I had a large tabular return from him, of date, the 27th May. 

This was, it appears, of the same date, accompanied by a 
remittance to a pretty respectable amount, and that was 
followed by another to the same extent on the 30th of June, 
which, and an ofPer in that letter to send me ^^ the amount of 
expenses,'' as he had formerly done the progress of subscript 
tions, ^* weekly," in order to keep my mind more at ease in 
that respect also, must have contributed to procure my full 
consent, if any thing still continued to retard it, to his carry- 
ing his ulterior plans respecting Caithness, Sc^. into execu* 
tion ; — ^for, of date, the 16th July, he mentions the departure 
of three of the men for Sutherland, from which, some of them 
would no doubt push forward to open up new ground in 
Caithness, as, " the narrow strath" as he called it " of Suther- 
land," could not be expected to afford of itself employment 
for so many ; — and of date, the l^th August, I am advised^ 
that he had ordered some of the men to proceed to Orkney 
without delay. 

So that, although it appears it was some time after, before 
the young man, brother to my Inverness agent, reached the 
extreme point of his destination, to take the command in that 
quarter, — we had extended the business to the northern ex* 
tremity of the island, or even beyond it, to those still more 
northern isles of the sea, the Orkneys, by the month of Sep- 
tember. Indeed, at the time of the date of my fifth general 
return, which brings up matters to the ^Ist of October, it 
would seem, my new northern agent, had not as yet set out, 
although it could not be long after that period, as I see there 
is an entry of stock carried or transferred to his debit from^ 
U16 other agency^ on the 3d of November. 
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The Statements contained in the fifth geneiml return muift 
have gone far to reconcile me to the propriety of the step ira 
had taken ; for U was certainly the best qtiarterlp reium I 
had ever received from him, although it is to be lamented, 
that I never again received such a statement aflt^wards, but 
this could not be foreseen at the time. 

Meantime, not a moment vras lost in preparing to set 
timeously and vigorously to work with our winter auction 
campaigns, that being the season most fitted and adapts for 
the purpose. To take the season by the end, I see I had 
commenced my operations at Dunbar^ so early as the 28th 
August, where I finished a pretty tolerable week, on Mr R.^s 
licence, on the 5th September^ and other two on the 18th 
and 25th October ; while, in the intervening time, and for a 
few weeks afterwards, he, Mr R. was sent to operate, ac- 
companied, I think, by a young man (who had long been in 
my employment as a clerk) in difierent quarters of Etut La^ 
ihian and Berwickshircj until that young man was licensed 
himself, when be continued the sales, until he finished his 
career for the year (1817) at Kelso, as his predecessor bad 
done on the year preceding, on the 31st December.* 



* These auction routes, including those sales at which I officiated,— and at« 
tempted to officiate myself at Dunbar^ embraced at follows > Dunbar^ Aug. 9S, 
to Sept. 5.— >week ending October 11, North Berwick and Liniotiy^o- do. 
Oct. 18 and 25, Dwn&ar,— 27 to ?9, A(hohtan$ford^-^^^ 31 and Nov. 1, DtV/tf. 
«9fi,— a« 4, PrestonpanM.-^, 6, Traneni^'^7i 8, Ormiflsn,— 10, 1 1, PenemU^ 
Ism/,— 13, 14, Giyorrf,— 16, 16, GarroW,— 17, 18, JVhUangham,^\9, 20, 
^fm/on,— 21, 22, Tymnghamy'^26 and 27, Codebumspatf^-^^t 29, CdtHngm 
Aam,-*Dec. U 2, Eyem&uth,'^^, 4, Wett /I««/of»,— 6, 6, CAtrnjt<<^„— 4 sights 
ending Dec. 13, after I had been laid off on the 8, at Dunbar, — afier which, under 
T. C *a lieence, Dec Id to 20, Dutim,— 22, 23. .SmI0»,-.24 to Jsd. 1, KeitOk 

> J. T. our other auctioneer, who had, it would seem, left my serriee on 

business of his own, upon the expiry of his licence, beginning of October, I ob* 
serve, had been again set to work in his own neighbourhood, or in Leith, in the 
month of November and beginning of December ; and P. G. of EdinburgK, after 
making another experiment on his old ground, at Hmldington^ in the weeks 
ending the Uth, 18th, 2dth Oct and Ist NoT.-<-wa8 again employed in Edirim 
hurphf on the weeks ending 15th and 27th of November^ and again at Haddrngm 
Um^ week ending 27th December ; while our northern detachment, continued 
their operations, ftom the time to which I had formerly brought them down,— 
viz. at Inverurp^ on the 30th September, and Ist of October,— in Aberdeen^ hom 
the 7th to the XSth^—Stonehaveny 2 Ist and 22d,— B^vt^, 23d to 25th, — il/o»- 
Iraw, 27tb to Isc Nov.— J9f0cMn, 3d to 4th, do.'^ForJiir^ 8(h to 1 0th, do*-« 
Arbroathy 13th to ldth,.^andXH«n^«,week ending on the 22d, when my son would 
Vketf hurry home, to be present at Dunbar on 5\e Fair week— the Fair holding 
on the Tuesday following :«..whcther bt accompanied T. C, on his expedition t9 
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M^Mnrhfle-our ffublioatioa agente at hpme d6blmued to do 
wbattbey oould to keep our businegs in that line, on l» 
lre8{tect«ble ft fbbting as posfiible ; — while A. F. continued 
Mb exeftioQA in the north,— ^nd R. F. to get matters esta- 
hlished on as good a footing as he could, in the new districts, 
ov^r which he was now app<Mnted to act as the principal, or 
governing agent ; so that things upon the whole, seemed to 
move on pretty smoothly, in that way. 

But alas ! There seems to have been little else than upa 
\aod doum^i aUotted to me in this w(M*ld,^---*for, the most alarrn^- 
ing accounts began in a short time, to pour in from my 
auction agents in all quarters. 

From Preetimpane^ T. O. writes of the 6th November, 
^< The pe<^le in this quarter, are in the utmost misery, and 
not able to purchase books, probably we may do some better 
in Ormieton^ but I very much doubt it.^ 

Of November 12, P. C. writes from Edinburgh^ « I 
never saw the like before, at this time of the year,— >they 
will bid iot nothing, and the house full of gentlemen, and the 
prices very 8mall."-*-While, J. T. with his first returns frorii 
Leith^ up to the 15th November, begins, *^ I have had very 
bad success this last week,^' &€. 

All this was rather unfortunate, and I may say very pro- 
Toking at such a time, for I had lately been reminded by 
l^r ' in a letter on other bu^ness, although connecteA 
^th that publication, that I had, in addition to my other dc^ 
mands coming round, a heavy payment to make, on account 
of a work, in which, I had taken a very considerable con*> 
cem, on the 25th of the month, (November,)'-^but in which 
I was likely to be a good deal put abont, in consequence of 
these short-comings, and hiEtving been so long kept out of 
ihe work itself, in a complete state, by reason of the injunc^ 
tion that had been laid upon it, and which, as I have already 
mentioned, had only recently been removed. 



the south afterwards, I do not distinctly recollect, hut it is most likely he would, 
80 fidr as he could be spared ;— ^nd meantime, so soon as he had got his eaavassing, 
or publication maitters adjusted, I find our western P. C. at his auction woik 
again, in that quarter, on the 6th December, where he continued for a monih, vis. 
up to the JHli MinaTy* 
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Upon making a true statement, and representation of 
the case, however, to some kind friends, that difficulty was 
got over, and I was thereby, the better enabled, to husband 
the resources I expected to derive from that valuable work, 
now that I had got it into my hands at last, in a complete 
form ; without the alternative of forcing it prematurely into 
the market : — a thing that must, at the time, have been to me 
so very desirable. 

Whether this unhappy turn in the produce of our auction 
sales, proceeded mostly from the circumstance of a second 
late harvesty or whatever cause, the facts above stated must 
speak for themselves, while those I am now about to com- 
municate, too plainly evince, that, instead of mending and 
improving for the present, things rather continued to get 
worse, so that time and patience, both, soon became absolute- 
ly necessary, in a degree, of which I could previously have 
had no possible conception. 

Indeed, P. C. of Edinburgh, who had, in his time, 
stood out so many auctioning campaigns, writes from JEdin- 
burgh of the 21st November, ** I have auctioned this many 
years, never saw the like before this year." 

In J. T.'s returns from Leithy up to December 6, he says, 
<^ It was hardly possible to make a sale.^^ 
• In P. C.'s returns from Glasgow^ up to the end of Decem- 
ber, he begins by saying, ^* You have the transactions of 
other six nights before you, and a miserable week it has been 
— and towards the conclusion, this feeling and friendly persop' 
observes, ** I am very sorry to hear of your being indisposed, 
—indeed, your long silence led me to think, that there was 
some thing the matter. I am much afraid. Sir, that the bustle 
of this life, and the extensive business in which you are in- 
volved, is too much for the constitution, however much your 
disposition leads for to be active and useful." 

To these remarks, I have added in my reminiscences, "Well 
said, friend Peter, and many thanks for the feeling manner 
in which you have expressed yourself, but, in these terri- 
ble TiMEs,-^with these piscouraoino returns, — ^and with 
8TJCH engagements hanging over me, how could it be other- 
wise, than I should make myself active and useful, to the 
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greateBt possible degree, that providence put within my 
power.^— I might have rather said, that I should endeavour 
to do so,— for it appears, the indisposition here alluded to, 
was the effect of over exertion, at a sale, 1 had attempted to 
commence at Dunbatf on the evening of the 8th of Decem- 
ber, in a state of indisposition, and contrary to the advice of 
friends, such was my anxiety to get forward, while the sea- 
son for auctioning lasted ; but from which, I was obliged to 
retire in a state of fever, which put an end to my personal 
exertions in that way for the winter ! — ^was the occasion of 
my silence to my worthy agent,— and was the cause of my 
confinement for a considerable time afterwards, as will after- 
wards appear. 

While, to complete the climax of my discouragements 
from a distance, my Inverness agent, not only informs me 
in a letter of the 10th December, of something that must 
have given me a good deal of uneasiness, but follows it up 
in that of the 29th, with the afflicting intelligence of the 
shipwreck of the Santola packet of Kirkwall, on board of 
which, was a fine young man, to whom he had intrusted a par- 
cel (d books to his brother in Orkney— but who must have 
gone down with the rest, as all my effects were lost, and <* all 
an board had perished.^ . 

This, I see, I remarked, was rather a bad omen, as con- 
nected with the late extension of our business to that quar- 
ter,*— but we need not anticipate ; — bad news will come soon 
enough when they do come,— and I had too much reason to 
think, as another year went down in clouds, that another 
storm was brewing, in a quarter from which we should not 
have expected it so soon, — and that, there mighi still be an* 
other in reserve. 
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CHAPTER XXII.— 1818. 



I •' 1. •.. 



llwetvdtli •tib.-lFric&dly expntikm of a kind ftknd.— Enter the yew ISlfl^ «iti» 
mqalilliig •iqpi.^^y N«w Yctr^s IHy walk this tfane, mmt have been mor^ 
Umit^ than, the Jast^— My indiBposition oontinuea —Another agent alanncd 
by my silence.— His manner of expressing himsdf, different from the others. — 
fib Areomu in tlie night,— What eonfirmed his raspicions.-— Appalling motto 
tOiiny n^ reiioqpect, the meaning of wUch I endeavoar to aoften.M«Aflbetins 
ei^lUSi . from »y le n ospect of 17th Janvaiy.— Matton do not mend by 
the end of the month,^-SmaU returns from auctioneers—unction route de« 
scribed.— Auction room broken into, and books stolen— No remlttsnces yet 
from tiie Cait^ess and Orkney districts.— A considerable ftlling off, in Atf 
sixth general quarterly retnm, from my InTencss agent—«8ti]l canftwd 
** ^thin 4ho walls of a house.**— ^ aignificant hint, in a lew intelligible words, 
that I muft,no longer be sanguine in my hopes, as to my long sntidpated 
golden hanrest, from a certain quartei^— The reasons why.— Sundry important 

- questions, arising out of that infbrmadon, eoupled with the reasons assigned* 
•—One fMat benefit, attendant on my long protracted, or alow contaleseeaieb 
— Qow I availed mysdf of k.— Draw op a statement of the whole of my 
recent proceedings, and the results of these proceedings.— My resolution in 
consequence, after mature consideration, and seeing exactly how matters stood. 
— Stibmit my statements to my creditors, with an address, including refe ren ce s 
to tho^oemat stattmentSM—Abstiactt being neaiiy a AiU oopy o^ that addrssi. 



It may readily be supposed^ that, with so many poor returns 
coming, in irom all quarters— the dreadful sacrifices of stock 
that thj^.. auctioneers wore obliged to make^ even, to insure 
these ^tymsy small as they were— the increasing gloominess 
of the prospect around me— and my still continued indispo- 
ritbn,:^l»crprevented n>e from tddng such .n active ^ 
as I would otherwise have done personally, in this dreadful 
tug of war— or J as I may now term it, morM fray^ which 
called forth the following expression of pity from a friend, 
who well knew how I was situated, and had occasion to write 
me about the time — *< 1 am truly sorry to notice your unfor« 
tunate situation, at such a time especially .^^ 

It may readily be supposed, I say, that, so beset with evils, 
and so many hard considerations pressing upon me, I must 
have entered the year 1818 with trembling steps, and a mind 
approaching to, if it had not already reached, the acme of 
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despoodency ; and it was not likely, that, at this retuming 
season, I should have the benefit of my solitary s^side walk,to 
aid me in calling in, and concentrating, my distracted thoughts^ 
and giving them dieir proper direction, to past, present, and 
future occurrences ;— for, if^ on the new^^fear^B d^fteced* 
ing, I wais limited in my walk, to the Chuivhhill^or toa very 
little distance beyond the toll-bar, (which the traveller will 
observe adjoining to the church-yard waU, tq thct east, or 
south-aeast, of the town,) I have every reason to believe, from 
what, not only friend Peter, but my other agent at Inverness, 
reminded me c^ in his correspondence, that my excursion^ 
oould not, at this period, have extended beyond the bounda- 
ries of the premises I occupied. I say, my other agent at 
Inverness — for he too, it appears, had been alarmed at my 
silence, although he expressed himself, and the state of his 
feelings, in a manner somewhat different from my lowland 
agent in the West, and in what, the historian of the exploits in 
the neighbourhood of Lochlaggan formerly alluded to, might 
have denominated, a more characteristic language for a native 
of the district or shire, in which is situated the isle of £Ucye^ 
as being tin<Mred a little with the superstition of the High- 
lander, if not, claiming some^alliance with those who were 
gifted with the second sight. '' 

In a letter from this person, which I see I had received in- 
eovxhe of the last week of the year, he expresses himself in th^ 
following manner : — ** I had conjectuf^^d you was not well^ 
from my dreams in the night time (Aatit you. What still 
Confirnied me in the opinion, tour bsino. fuhctuai. tx trstv^ 
xsa^ Hence, it is not to be wondered at, diat. I i^ionld odnf^ 
mence my new retrospect, which, I see, is dated January 17» 
under circumstances that led me to adopt, in the motto, the 
language of despondency^ although, as if ashamed of myself, 
I immediately proceed to state the cause of that despondency, 
which I plainly state is not at ** the mercy of God,^ but << af- 
ter all my exertions, and the great Searcher of hearts knows 
well what I have suffered on that account, of being able, to 
realize, the whole of my instalments !^ 

This short extract must give the true state of my feelings 
at the time I wrote that retrospect, on the IJth, and the mat- 
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lerioottld not be oontidered as any way meadedi oriiiipro¥6d» 
when! had got in all my returns up to the end of the month 
•**when the small returns from P. C. and T. C«, the only tvo 
auctioneers I had in the field this month, are eonsid^ied*— * 
that, those from the latter, had been rendered the more dis* 
CGuraging, by one of them, viz. that dated Denham^ 22d Ja- 
nuary, being accompanied by the information, that, on the 
preceding night, the auction-room had been Iwoken into, and 
scHne of the books stolen, although the exact amount, at thai 
date, had not been ascertained— that I had as yet received no 
remittance from the new ground, at Orkney and Caithness, 
aggravated by the recollection of the loss by sea I had also 
so recently sustained in that quarter-— and that, upon the re> 
ceipt of the dxth general quarterly return, from my other 
northern agent, bringing up matters to the 26th of January, 
mstead of an increase to my monthly remittances, I observed, 
as I had already, indeed, begun to anticipate, a canriderMe 
fdUing off^ hdghtened by the considefiation, df what he does 
not fail to remind me of in that letter, viz., << I am sorry to 
observe you have and are still confined to the walls of a house.^ 
. Whidi information, and which recollection, if it had 
been possible it could otherwise have escaped my memory, 
would be no way lightened, and no way alleviated, by what 
jfoUows^in this letter, in which, he gives me to understand, in 
loo distinct terms to be misunderstood, that I must no longer 
be too sanguine in my proqpects from that quarter, in these 
few, but intelligible words, — <* What can be expected from 
a scattered country, not half thickened— the distance to 
travel — scarcity of cash ?^ &c. 

This may be all very true, my friend ; but why did not 
these matters Strike you so(mer ; and why were not these, it 
might have been then useful hints, communicated to me, 
previous to getting my consent to extend the business farther 
to the northward ? A scattered country, and not half thick* 



* I see my western P. C.*s returns Arom the beginniDg of the year, were 
on the 6th, 12th and 17th, from G/or«^to,— 26th, from GrMfMC^,— and the 31st, 
from Porir Gkugow :— T. C,% fnm Keito^ Itt JaniMry,«»£iffUMi, Sd and Sd,-^ 
Veiholm^ the week ending the lOth*— /^dfturpA, do lith-^Anerumy^ Denham 
and Hobkirkf on the 24th,— >and Hmnek, j-c. to the 31m. 
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cBcd ! Wfattty theD, has becmne of all the prodigious escpense 
I have been pot to, for such a length of time ? What of my 
vow% fiHOUi.i>»BB, 17FWARD8 ct Jive thousand pounds wortho^ 
books subscribed for ? — ^while I have only got, of remittances^ 
in all, up to this date, £SSl : 14s., and that at the further 
risk, expense, and inconvenience, of having stock so much 
sunk in your hands, in the warehouse and otherwise, as to 
leave a balance, at this date, of upwards oi fifteen hundred 
pounds^ or, say, in figures, neat ^1,514 : 13 : 7 ^ 

With' all these considerations weighing upon my spirits, it 
may easily be imagined how I was affected ; but in this in« 
stance, as in others, it was of no use to give vent to unavaiU 
ing complaints ; and, as there was one great benefit attendant 
upon my protracted convalescence, viz., that it gave me time 
to eonetdeTf and look more minutely into things^ than I other* 
wise, in the midst of such a multiplicity of engagementS| 
could have done— it will soon be seen, that of this ^' benefit 
of affliction,^ I availed myself to a no ordinary degree, in 
the very comprehensive, yet luminous statements, I drew up 
of the whole of my proceedings, and results of these proceeds 
ings, to the beginning of the month of February^ and which, 
I deoned it advisable, upon mature consideration, and seeing 
exactly how matters stood, to submit to my creditors, with 
the following address, containing the necessary references to 
those minute statements,— of date the 21st of that month i^^ 

<* Gentlemen,— I have just finished the bringing up a state- 
ment of the proceeds of my book sales, to the beginning of 
the present month ; and as I plainly see, after the experiment 
of sixteen months including the Two Winters included in 
zny engagement, that Sixteen Shillinos per pound is now 
out of the question, and, that it w:ould only be sacrificing 
myself and the time of my family, to no purpose, longer to 
attempt it. 1 feel it an imperious duty, which I owe to you 
and myself, to lay these papers before you, and to submit to 
your consideration the omlt piiAn, by which, if it is timeou&> 
ly adopted, ob gone about immbdiateiiT, I think, I shall 
irtill be able to realize, or make up the 14s. 
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« I say, gone about immediatxiiT ; for even this, as you 
wiU soon discover, gentlemen, will be an ASDiroirs task ;— 
and, it cannot be supposed, that a mind, racked as mine has 
been, by repeated disappointments, can long preserve suffi* 
dent energy for such an undertaking ; while it must be evi- 
dent, from a first glance of the produce of my wholx salsb, 
(See Documents G and £) that, by the 4th of April — the 
time when my third instalment, according to my original en- 
gagement, falls due — 1 shall not, in all likelihood, have rea- 
lized nearly 80 much as I 6a vs albbadt pAw for my first 
two instalments of the larger sums, and for the hills granted 
at fifteen months, far the smaller suibs, which wiere cleared 
off on the 4th January last 

<* To attempt to tdl you all that I have done, gentlemen, 
to spare you this disappointment and myself the pain of mak- 
ing such a report, would be taking up youi* time to little 
purpose, particularly, as you will have an opportunity of 
judging of it, and be the better able to appreciate how far 1 
have merited, and still continues to merit, your confidence in 
this business, by what follows, and its accompanying docu^^ 
ments. 

^< Suffice it to say, that 1 entered upon my task with an 
alacrity, and have persevered in it for such a length of time, 
in spite of the most formidable and unforeseen obstacles, as 
must convince every one of the sincerity of my intentions, 
and how much I had my object at heart. The same day from 
which my bills were dated, viz., the first of Octciber, 1816, 
witnessed the commencement of a set of operations for the 
timeous disposal of my stock, which, as far as I oonld com- 
mand events, have been continued without interruption, ever 
since. 

<< In pursuit of my object, as you tdll perceive by the states- 
ments, A and B, I have tried almost every corner of the land 
where I thought it roost likely that sales could be effected 
with advantage. All the available members of my family 
have, in one shape or other, been occasionally employed i^ 
the business, and two of them tire at'this nioment traversing 
the country as clerks to the sales. 
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<< In legard to myseU; I huve aaorificed «yery idea rf ease 
or relaxation— 4iiiTe devoted mjr days and my nights--«U the 
energies of my mind, and powers of my body, to the same 
purpose ; — so that, you will not be surprised to hear, that in 
December last, immediately aflter my individual exertions at 
ft book sale here, in a Haie of indiaporiHon I was thrown 
into a VBVBB, from the effects of which I am not yet perfect* 
ly recovered. 

<< Notwithstanding all this, I would have persevered, and 
gcme on still, to the be^tof my ability, had hope remained-^ 
could I have seen the most distant probability of tdtimate 
success ; — but the timbs, gentlemen, the imoaofitl Tims, I 
have bad the additional misfortune to encounter, in the year 
that has just passed, have, as you will soon discover, conti* 
naed to defeat my exertions, as they have completely baffled 
all my calculations. For the truth of the first of these asser* 
tions, I have only to refer you to the result of my whols 

8ALX8, TO THB BBOINNINO OF THB FBBSBNT MONTH, in the do» 

Guments G and E, already pointed out, in connection with the 
uniform language of all the letters (F) ; and for the latter, 
I have only to request, that you will have the goodness to 
compare the average produce of the first three months^ in A, 
with that of the thirteen months immediately following and 
commencing on the first of January, I8I79 in B. Facts like 
these, gmtlemen, are indeed stuUbom things, and need no 
comment. 

<< In forming my estimate as to the probable produce of 
therstock;^in September 1816, 1 was guided by the only cri« 
terion I thought myself justifiable in adapting on the occa* 
sion. I founded my calculations on what I then considered^ 
and do stiU consider, the best possiMe datar— thb data of 
BZFBBiBNGB. 1 had made some sales in the preceding win- 
ter, and the result of these sales being in my possession, I 
considered, as proper grounds to go by, in forming my con* 
jectures as to what might be expected ; for, at that time» 
(f . «. the Ix^ginning of September, 1816,) I could have no possi- 
ble conception, that a winter, reckoned so disastrous as that of 
1815, was to be followed by another still more disastrous, and 
that, by a whofe year^ more so than either, for the disposal 
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of a stock such as mine— if we take into eondderation the 
impoyerished state of the oountry^ and the exhausted finaa- 
ees of those, likely to have become, in beher Hmes^ purchas- 
ers at my sales. 

<< The proceeds of the sales just alluded to, you have, gen- 
tlemen, in D ; and if 1 have been mistaken in the conjectures 
that I formed from them, in consequence of such times as 
mete eimfessedly neoer before witnessed^ hy those Umgesepe- 
rienoed in the professumj (See No. 4, F,) I trust, you wiU 
leproach me the less on that account, and at least give me 
credit for the goodness of my intentions, especially, as you see, 
I have also been borne out in my calculations, by the produce 
of THB FXB8T THRBB mouthsof the present experiment, (A.)-<- 
Indeed, gentlemen, I must here say, that in forming such an 
estimate, with the views I had at the time, although I have 
suffered much uneasiness by the consequences, I did ko mobb 
voR YOU than what every honest man should have done in my 
situation, 

^* Had things uniformly turned out according to this estiv 
mate, it must be evident, that I would have realized, or near- 
ly realized, half bstail pbicb, in the disposal of my books 
by auction, (the only available method, indeed, left me to real- 
ize such a sum of ready money in a limited given time,) and 
this, with the aid I confidently expected from other sources, 
which I am sorry to say have also turned out sources of dis- 
appointment, in consequence of the same cause, (See H, No. 
1 and 2,) was fully sufficient to enaUe me to meet my en- 
gagements as to produce. 

** Agreeably to this, suppose the amount of the book part 
of my stock to have been (for it was somewhat about that 
sum) ^7»^00,-*the retail value of which, adding S6 per cent, 
would be J?10,000. Now, this would yield, at half pricey 
J&5,000, a sum which, as you will observe, from the produce 
of A, I had some reason to calculate upon, allowing any 
short-comings in point of expenses, to be sufficiently covered, 
by the promising prospect from other sources, about a twelve* 
month ago, or beginning of the year 1817, (^9 ^o^* i» 3, 3.) 
Indeed, at that time, as some of the gentlemen concerned 
well know, I confidently expected a very different result, and 
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xny only concern was, troit hoUe thus, in order to enable me 
the better to husband my resources. (See again O, No. 3.) 

*< Things, however, you will see by B, assumed a very dif- 
ferent complexion in course of 1817> or in the thirteen months 
following the first of January that year ; but, as it is only 
tbe average produce of the whole tihs, with which we have 
to do, in ascertaining exactly how matters stand at present, 
it is to C, gentlemen, to wldch, I now mare particularly caH 
your attention. That statement, you will observe, contains 
the average produce of A and B united, from which, it is 
evident, that instead of oks half, the utmost I can now ex- 
pect to realise from the disposal of 4^10,000 retail value of 
stock, in the event of my proceeding as 1 have for some time 
bdng going on, would be only one thibd, or if 3,833 : 6 : 8, 
bemg sfa<»t of j?5,000, nearly a wholb ikstalubmt. In- 
deed, were I obliged to push sales in the present depressed 
state of the country, I bdieve you will be disposed to agree 
with me, when I say, that it might be even problematical, 
whether / could possibly make up the 12s. 

« From a consideration of these statements, iind the gloomy 
prospect held out in my recent communications from aS 
quarters (as in F), together with the little chance of things 
bettering, in time to be of service to me, even allowing 
there were some prospect of their getting better, it may 
utrike some of you, gentlemen, that nothing short of a toted 
reUnquishment of the thisd instalment, and more time 
allowed lo pay up the fourth, will answer my purpose ; 
and such, 1 confess, was the idea that first struck myseLf. 

" Upon second thoughts, however, and still actuated by 
the same motive that induced me to make so liberal an offer 
at first, viz., an anwious desire that the least possible loss 
might be sustained by any one, on my account, I am willing 
to make an eflfort towar^ making up the 14s., pnmding the 
matter cm, be adjusted, &c., and the following proposal, for 
the reasons already mentioned, meets with your immediate 
acquiescence.^^ 

*♦*♦♦♦ 

[The full amount being stated, it is deemed unnecessary 
here to enter into the particulars.] 

2 D 
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should h^ve arisen ta nmke «uA a pnqMH»l n^efl8auy ; hot 
you iare now made aieqyatmtad ivitb Ihe^a emumsitaQciM^ by a 
ikudlof faolf tli4t ^am^t h^ disputed ; m4 kecpiag time 
IB view, X havi» m> ta9»ta|icm m ka?ii^ yon to decide, whei- 
4w, in this proppeal, I bare not «tfll left to mya^ a hab^ 
xaroiMW !nL8B to TimroMMj md if a deiire io peomote your 
ntemts to the utmost of my power, is not nor^ appaxent 
in •uck an arrangementt than any coaiideration of my own 
immediate ease and eon>fort« 

^ I am, very tincerefy, 

(Signed) «GEO MILLERS 

« D^nbar9 Febrtuiry 2J, 181 8,-' 



msaftmtmstmixwrssft^ 



CHAPTER XXIH,— 1818 (CONTINUED.) 

' The wonder, hew aeeouiited fer, that I did not, at this period, altogether give vp the 
jeoptept.*— atiU BPiiie itfuggUngrajni of fai>pe.Ai-i»Had hees in eearok of «ov^^oimtf 
fuc apctiona, and wished tp ti^r th^ e^q^eriment.— Still had leaeon to look for 
flomething coming from my lately extended ground in the publication line, to- 
ihe northward.— A welcome stranger from Inverness at last arrives, tboa^b 
late in his arriva]«w-Combined effect of a certain eoQhinadon of eircnmstancesr 
—A hiiri eqo^gh talk AtlUleft me to perlbnn p^Bqw my new inopoBal wa» 

. recei?ed.p«^enti]nents of JMr . , , * iPiAdditionaly of Mr ^p-*-— 4)no firm a«» 

sumes a rather inexorable attitude.—Where is ii now P— Another appropriate 
extract from The Complete English Tradesman.^^Vo relaxation in my toils*^ 
Extensive auetion routes.— The parties may, at times, i^praadi or ecoss each 

' ot)ien pathf • but no 4wfer ef chwhiiig.-^Flan8 of aU the routes digeatod at, and 
aent from head qfugrters, at I>unbar.«-rMy aitnation in those days no sinecnrc** 
l^ubUpation returns of i| very varied complexion.—- My Highland manager 
marries a Highland lady.^Agreeable prospects in consequence— Meet with 
some reason to indulge in them.— It is arranged that I again go north peisoBfc 
•Hy, |o BM»t ihp brothffn «t Jnfenvtsi^*f»ii»ipnBatd>a fHim out Qnarter m» 
way disconniipng*— Small remittancea hitherto from the Orkney and GaitW 
ness distrvct.— Make up my mind to get the business in that quarter woun4 
up as expeditiously as possible.— Aly western agent's route to the north- 
ward. 



{t may be a matter o^ wonder inde^, that, upon discovering 
such havoc to have been made in my ptock, beyond what 1 
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)xa3 calcukt^ tlpdti, cttd^ whiBD^ « i thoog^krl I had «ylbe 
itason to expect » eontrmiy veralt^ I did not at obm give ttp 
tbft coDteit in dtsfxmdeflMEy^ «L Mdga tbe raim «t kst in 
detfiair. Kven irith aB tbe con«datiotta of wligktiy and cftett 
tendered acqmeaeence in die decteetcxf Omnipoteaocv I could 
lurvc little more to luqie from my Hoir opparaitlj hopdcw 
task, in wkidiy I bad been so repeatedly foiled in toy aC« 
teilipts to get forward, and in looking before and anmnd me, 
the Roominess cf desolation seemed to obstruct my path, and 
to be settUng fast down upon my prospects on every side. 

There must have been, and I see there were, even in the midst 
of ihe^ eheeiless prospects, some straggling rays of comfort, 
or denckr grounds for the ever grasping hands of hope, to lay 
hold upon.— -My auctkms of late, faideed, had not been pro- 
ductive, but it appears I had been in seanefa ei mno ground, 
by making enquiries, as far as the Mull of OaDoway, to the 
west and to the south :— and in my correspondence with my 
northern agents, I had been endeavouring to ascertain, what 
probability there was, of my doing any good, by carrying 
these sales into Caithness, and 0]4cney, at the most prc^per 
time, when the annual fair in KirkwaD took place in the 
ensuing August, which, although somewhat remote, was stiH, 
notwithstandmg, in consequence of the answers, I received 
a strong ground for hope. 

Add, to diese, that although 1 bad as yet, received no tt^ 
mittance from my Caithness and Orkney agent, yet, the dr^ 
cumstance of my having advised him in a letter, on the 04th, to 
engage a new man, diewsj that I was still, although 1 might 
have my fears, not altogether destitute of some drops of 
comfort from, that quarter; while, a pretty decent remit- 
tance from my Inverness agent, c^ date the dd February 
which made some amends for the dbort comings, up to the 
26ih January, must have eontributed much, to raise, my so 
lately depressed hopes from that part of my now extensive 
vineyard. All these considerations, combined, I say, must 
have contributed much to induce me, to make a proposal, 
which, towards the end of my address it will be seen, I con* 
sidered in the light, as *' still a hard ei^ouoh task to 

PERFORM.^^ 
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That proposal was sabooitted, in the first place,, to th? 
same gentleman, who on the fonner occasion, was indulged 
with, dus preference, if, under such circumstances, it may be 
called an indulgence, in consequence of his being the highest 
creditor, and who, as an evidence of his going readily into it, as 
wellas of hisunqualifiedapprobation of the rea8(»is,andmotives 
that induced me to make it, wrote as follows, and commenced 
the signatures by adhibiting his own name to the document. 

" s, Feb. 181& 

*< I have duly considered the reascms adduced by Mr MiUer 
for having a modification of composition allowed him, as alsa 
more time to pay up, what 1 think (although the greate&t 
sufierer by the measure) as much as can reasonably be ex- 
pected, after the various statements and affecting representa- 
tions he has presented. 

<< In conformity with which opinion, I hereby agree and 
recommend to the other creditors, in as far as they consult 
their own interest, and Mr Miller'^s ability to pay, to do the 
same, viz i^ — ♦♦♦«*♦♦ 

[It has been thought unnecessary to repeat the particulars 
here, they being matters of only a temporary moment.] 

<< In acceding to, and recommending this measure, viz. 
a total of 14s. per pound, I do so from the perfect conviction, 
of the inadequacy of the funds to do more, aolehf arising from 
the depressed state of the book trad^ which has caused a 

VEBT GREAT SACSIPICE TO BE IHABE IN OBDEB TO BEALIZE THE 

INSTALMENTS ALBEADT PAID, which from the scverc pressure 
of the times, has exceeded my expectations. In recommend- 
ing this to the attention of Mr Miller^s creditors, their in- 
terests are consulted, for should the stock be brought, at pre- 
sent, into market, the above offer could not be realized.'' 

(Signed) " .** 

On pres^ting the above to the gentleman second in Order 
in the list of heavy sums, he was pleased to add, in his 
hand-writing:— 

^< I have gone over the different statements produced by Mr 
Miller, relative to his affairs, and I am perfectly satisfied that 
the utmost exertion has been made, and the greatest accuracy 
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exhibited in the management of these affairs, but that, from the 
depressed situation of the times, it is utterly impossible for 
him to meet the engagements he came under to his creditors ; 
and therefore, I agree to accept of 14s. per pound for my debt, 
the balance of which composition remaining due to be paid 
at the dates specified by him.*" (Signed) " — — ^ 

After obtaining these I need hardly add, that the signa- 
tures of the other gentlemen principally concerned, were 
most readily procured as they were severally applied for; 
one gentleman indeed took a little time to consider of it, but 
as the conduct of that gentleman gave me much satisfaction 
at the meeting on the 16th September, and he then seemed 
quite disposed to leave it to myself to make out of the stock 
what I could, I can only account for his backwardness, on 
the supposition, that he had not had time, or, it may be pa- 
tience, to look over those affecting representations, as my high- 
est creditor had denominated them ; and I have no doubt, that 
now, when he shall have an opportunity to look over this ad- 
dress, and its accompanying documents in print, although 
labouring under the disadvantage of the want of the statements 
referred to, (which would have taken up too many of my 
pages,) he will not regret his kind acquiescence also. 

I had, indeed, a little trouble with a few of the smaller 
sums — ^these gentlemen not duly considering that whatever 
their disappointments may have been — ^mine, after such (what 
shall I call it) murderous exertions, to insure a contrary re- 
sult — ^must have been much greater. 

There was one firm that assumed a most inexorable atti- 
tude, and I do not recollect how far they departed from it at 
the last, and I know not where to enquire now ; for they 
have long since met the fate that has so often been observed 
to follow such unfeeling conduct, when such tender heart- 
ed people come to be in distress themselves.-— Yes !— • 
In process of time, the house of ■ and , came also 

to be unfortunate, and they assuredly, could scarcely, in al- 
lusion to my case, put up the prayer to their creditors, ** that 
mercy 1 to others shewed, that mercy shew to me." But be 
that as it may, the firm of this house has been broken up 
and scattered to the winds of heaven, and where the inexora- 
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ble partner (for the other was an easy,- eannj, sort of a inaii) 
is, I know not ;— if indeed he is stiU in existence.* 

"While these matters were in the way of adjusting, and 
carrying into effect, it is not to be tind^vtood that I rdaxed 
one moment in my exertions to keep things in a progresiave 
state. My one auctioneer, T. C. continued his operaticns by 
Hawick, Selkirk^ and GalasfUeh — EarUton and Lauder — 
Weatruther, Gordon and Stitchel — Eccles and Coldsireamj 
until he returned and had sales for a week or two in Dunbar , 
and neighbourhood— say from 9th to 31st Mardi; im« 
mediately after which, he was marched off on a very exten- 
sive round, comprehending a considerable quantity of new, 
and to us, imknown grov/ndy and embracing the tedious cir- 
cuit of not fewer than seeen countiesy as will appear by the an- 
nexed statement, until fc^* a reason that will afterwards be 
explained, he was stopped in his career, at Bathgate, in Lin^i 
litbgowshire, towards the end cf June.-f* 



* My very considerate and rational friend, the autbor of the CoifPLE-TX 
Ekglish Tbadesmak, formerly quoted, justly observes, ** If then the eon* 
tingent nature of trade, renders every man liable to disaster, thai is en^igad ia it^ 
it seems strange that tradesmen should be outrageous and unmerciful to one ano« 
ther, when they fall ; and yet, to it m, that no creditor is so fttrioua open an an- 
happj insolvent tradesman, as a biother tradesman of his own dass, and who is 
at least liable to the same disaster, in the common event of his business. 
Nay, I have lived to see, tuch U the wicertamiy qf hwnum ajfmn^ and espe* 
cialiy in trade, the furious and outrageous creditor become bankrupt himself, in 
a few years, or perhaps months, after, and begging the same mercy of others, 
which he but just before denied to his nol mw (read less) unfertUBate &UoW tndcfe. 
man, and mailing the same exclamation at the cruelty and hard heartedness of 
creditors, in refusing to comply with him, when, at the same time, his owirhent 
must reproach him with his former conduct." 

In order, however, to counteract any bad effect that might be supposed to 
arise from the inculcation of this lenient doctrine, our very sensibte author go9 
on to state, '' I do acknowledge, that if there's an evident fraud, if he can de- 
tect the bankrupt in any wicked design, if he can prove he has efiects sufficient 
to pay his debts, and that he only bnaks with a purpose to cheat hia creditori, 
and he conceals a part of his estate when he seems to offer a sincere surrender ; 
if this be the case, and it eon he made appear ta be ee; for, in sudi case, 
ioo, we ought to be very sure of the fact, then, indeed^ no favour is due, 
and really none ought to be shewed."— To which I, and I dare say, every honest 
'man among nry numerous readers, will be disposed to say, Amen.** 

*{• That route commenced at WhUtome on the 33d filarch« to wfaidi place, 
some of his Coldstream remnants would likely have been forwarded to meet him. 
After which he proceeded by Paxton and Alfanton^ Steinton, Letftolm, Birgham 
and Greenlaw in Bskwickshirk, till the 4th April. Then by Snudlhobi^ 
Bowden^ and Lillieeleaf in Roxburghshire, to the Uth. Afterwards by 
Langhohn^ Cammby^ Springfield^ Annan^ Braidkirky Beclejbeha^ Laekerbj^ 
and Loehmabeny in Dumfrieshire, to the 2d of May. Then upwards through 
Galloway by C€utle Douglas^ Gatehouse, and Creetown in Kirkcudbright- 
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. M^$ my Other mietjomeer (P. C.) broke ground at 
Paisley 9 on the 4th of February, and after {nrogressing also 
fhrpugh different localities in Aybsbibm and D^mfbissbibs, 
epded that'^n^s at Lfmark^ on the 2d of May,* 

I obBervedy gs might have observed, before* that two of 
our northern parties once approached so near to each other, 
that the on($ i^as In Stonehaven, while the other was in Aber^ 
deepx withopt eith^ being Ukely ever to know if an accidental 
meeting had not taken place on the Sunday on Aberdeen 
J^^y— and, I observe by my tetums) from my southern 
expeditionists, that on Sunday the 26th April, the one party 
paust have been in Sraidkirki in the neighbourhood of 
E(idefechan9, while the otha* was in Dumfries.^-Indeed T* 
C* jnmt have crosjsed the very road P. C. had taken on the 
Monday befpre, on his route to Castle Douglas from Loch-* 
mabeU) on Monday the 4th of May. All these things I 
could not but know, although the parties themselves, at the 
time, knew nothing of the matter. 

There was little danger, however, of any of my auction 
parties ever interfering or clashing with each other, for the 
plans of their routes, and the order and time of their marchesy 
were all sent from head quarters at Dunbar, and had I had 
no other thing to vex me, or to distract my attention, I can-r 
i^ot help thinking, that including the Inverness^ Sutherland, 
Caithness, and Orkney puMication concerns, I must have had 
no sinecure of it,«-^to iregulate so much machinery, and keep 
such a number of whe^s in unceasing motion at one time. 

Indeed, no General could be more incessantly busied with his 
plans in the midst of his most active campaigns, than I was with 



301RE9 to the 12th. Afterwards, by WiffUtn^ Newton Stewart^ Partpatriek, 
Stranraer^ Glenlucef and Newton Stewart again, on his return, in WiotoK- 
fHXBi, to the 28th. Then in New GaUowoy^ in Kisxguz)bbxobt9Hir]c, 
on the 29th and 30th. Afterwards in Monnffhive^ Thomhilly Sonquhar^ 
and Wanloekheady in Duhpeieshibe, to the 9th June. Then by £>oum 
flaef BiffgoTt Camwath^ and Iron Workt, (supposed Wihontown) in Lam- 
ABKSBiBE ; and Bathgate^ in Liblithoowsuiee, till the 22d. 

* The route of this auctioneer, after breaking up ftom PoMlepy in Rek- 
VBBwshzbe, on the 14th February, was, by Beith^ Stewarton^ Dahy^ 
Salteoate, JCiiwWmingy Irvine^ Ayr^ Kitmamoekt Galston^ NevmiUs^ Mauoikm 
Uncy Catrine and Cumnock in Ateshire, to the 4th of ApriL By Sanquhar^ 
Penpont^ Dufftfriet, and Thomhm, in Dumfriebhtbe, to the 28th, and b^ 
Leadhilh io Lanark^ in Lakaekshire, by the 2d of May. 
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my routes f until the maps of the Scottiah counties had become 
so familiar to my eye, that, as I have expressed myself, I 
could almost chalk them out from memory ; and the fares, and 
the distances across the PenUand Firth, and over the vari- 
ous channels which separate the Islands of Orkney, had become 
so well known to me, that, it might appear to a stranger who 
heard me talk on such matters, that I had been long accus- 
tomed to ply in those seas, and voyage it across these numer- 
ous ferries myself. 

While the auctioneering business was thus kept moving in 
the most active manner, in the south, &c. things continued 
to go on in the publication line, much in their usual way in 
the north, — the usual remittances coming from time to time^ 
with occasional information, sometimes of a hopeful and en- 
couraging, and sometimes of a depressing and discouraging 
nature,— nor do I recollect any thing particularly worth the 
noticing at this particular period, until I received intelli- 
gence that my Highland manager, had got married to a 
Highland lady, who having brought him a fortune, made me 
the better pleased with the intelligence, as it afforded him 
the means of bujring up the stock and the ground, and conse- 
quently relieving me of a, business, which had now become both 
troublesome and irksome to me, but which might, when con- 
ducted by the young man on his own responsibility, prove a 
source of amusement as well as profit to himself. 

I accordingly lost not a moment in entering upon a cor- 
respondence with him on the subject, and after the exchange 
of several letters, in the month of May, it ended in the under- 
standing, that, I should go north, once more, and meet him 
and his brother, (who had previously given indications of 
being already tired of his new ground, farther northward,) 
at Inverness, on Saturday the 20th of June, in order, that we 
might have an opportunity to converse personally on the 
subject. 

There were still some other matters I had in view, in that 
journey, but, this, now became, the great engrossing concern, 
and I was the more hopeful of being able to succeed in my 
wishes, in that respect, from the circumstance of the young 
man^s brother, so far from being against any arrangement of 
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the \dndf that he distinctly stated, in a letter vhitten to me, just 
before he set out from Wick to Sutherland on his way south- 
wards, '< mean time, I am in the thoughts, that you and my 
brother will come to an agreement about the Inyemess cir- 
cuit, when we idl meet^ 

Indeed, it was very natural he should be disposed to write 
in that stile, as it was for the present uncertain, whether, or 
how, he would now be employed by me, and the very drcum- 
stance of his brother'^s becoming the proprietor of the stock and 
the business, even if he had inclined to take his cane in his 
hand and act the Highland gentleman himself, now that he had 
got his Highland lady, could not faU, to make bread, for 
him, in some department or other connected with it. So 
that, I had nothing to fear, but rather eirery thing to hope 
from his return, and being present also at the meeting. 

Indeed, as the returns of this young man (which must 
have disgusted one of his honourable fedings, as- to that un- 
fortunate district) had, up to the first of June, with the ex- 
ception of two small remittances, been little else, than a list 
of expence, — 1 had made up my mind to have the business 
in that quarter wound up with as little delay and expence as 
possiUe; and it was in order to despatch my old experi- 
enced agent, T. C. for that purpose, that his southern career 
was put an end to, for the present, at Bathgate, on the same 
day that I entered Inverness, viz. the 2Sd of June ; two days 
later, it willbe seen, thanlhad contemplated inmyarrangement, 
but which, will be fully accounted for in my next chapter.* 



* Previous to entering upon which, it may be neceuary, however, for me to 
notice, the progress of my auctioneer P. C. to ^e northward, as it wiU toon ba 
found, that I had occasion to meet him on the day I should have been at Inyer« 
ness,— and at a place that I had no idea of visiting on my journey out, at least, 
St the time I entered into that arrangement.— But so to as we wow concerned, 
none of the parties were to blame-rand the business will be sufficiently explain* 
ed in its developement 

As I observed before, my west country agent, as I shall stiU call him, not- 
withstanding his present mission to the norUiward, oondnded his spring sales, 
or series of auctions, at Lanark^ on the 2d of May.«»On the IStb to the 16th, 
I find him, at the Bridge qf Earn in Ps&tbshirb, and Cupar in Akous,.-. 
from the 18th to the 23d, at BkUr Gi>wris in Pebthshirk, and Meigie and 
Olamtait io Avail ■•sntHS,— from the 26tfa to the 80thatFei/ar and BrecMm^ 
in the latter shirev and Laurerteehirk in thatof Kiitcabbine,— nmd from the 9th 
to the 20th of June, at ASerdeen^ where he will be found on my arrival at that 
place, iu the way, and maimer, afterwards to be specified. 

2 E 
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CHAPTER XXIV— 1818 (CONTINUED.) 

The rider does not alwaye meunt, when the nddle is pkced on the back of tfar 
lto»fr«*-l am ittddmlf pntented ftMn tettiog d«i en my nertfaen >Nmey, at 
the tlme^ And by the route and mode of conToyance I intended.«i*-Go westward 
next woraing—USail from Leith on board an Aberdeen yessel, in the afternoon 

of that day.— No steam boats on the northern passage in those days. Cheap 

passage money at the time.«*>-Indieation of a oomhig gide before we leaf e the 
liasb6ut.A«AeoUieni in the Roadit^Bapid passage down the Firth.«<-A coarse 
night&i^A calm in the mofning — Stsong gale in going into port at Aberdeea 
In the afternoon.— Get my bmsiness in that city despatched.— Arrival at Inyer« 
ness in time to go to work on the morning of Ae 3SS&— Meet With the Bro* 
lber8.«-Two lions In the way.-^My further progress dfectuaUy impede&*^ 
If ake the best of my imtowttd slttatftm — f jabortona evplajment dnring my 
short stay at InTemcss.«-LeaTe the northern metropolis on the afternoon of the 
24th— Arriye at Aberdeen on the following day.-«After finishing my businesa 
there, leave it again in the afternoon.- Breakfast at KinrosS.-i^rrifeatEdin« 
Itfff^ iBf the forenoon, and after transacting bvsiness thcrtt land at my owa 
shop door at Dunbar^ on tfi» evening of Mdny the 26th9 being thai day se*en* 
tiight from the time that I left it—THS Jourvaz. of ▲ wkek.— Little 
time for sleep, and less for rest, during its continuance.— Neither of these the 
matter of my greatest regret— The ruliug passion still predominates.— More 
Instances of its prevalence.— The blasted heath where Macbeth met the witeheob 
i.^How the spot is pointed out -^My suipriaa on .finding, a living speoimcB of 
the reminiscences of former times, still an inhabitant of the Hoar Moor.^-flow ^ 

the circumstance may probably be accounted ibr. 



It has been so dflen, I believe, r«iiarked» as to become pn* 
yerbial, that the rider does oot always mount, when the aad*- 
die is placed on the back of the horse ; — so, in my presently 
contemplated journey to Inremess, notwithstanding that eve- 
ry thing was in readiness, and my preparations completed, 
for setting out on the morning of Wednesday the 17th of 
June, in order to take the Highland coach on the day fol- 
lowing, (as it then travelled northward only twice a week,} 
wUch, barring accidents, would have landed me on the streets 
of Inverness, ask the Friday i^ternoon, in good time to per- 
form my part <^ the assignation-^-there was a certain casualty 
to come in the way, that pdt it out of my power, either to 
mount the vehicle 1 intended to travel b)r, at the time I had 
fixed, or, indeed, to avail myself of that method of travelling 
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at iill^ to be imy thi^g n^spr tb^ tUn? I hacly myaalf fi^^^ for 
the meetiog taking place fit InyerneBe ; and who wpuld bav^ 
dioHght, tihat that casualty, would have been a matter that 
sounds so lightly in people^s ears, as a ranniog at the nose. 

Bui so it was) that whea the morning oif my departure had 
arrived) I found myself so peculiarly troubled in that respect) 
above what I had ever felt before, or have experienced since» 
that there was more than sufficient employment for my hands, 
with my haodkerdiief, without allowing them the smallest 
leisures for the necessary business, if I meant to travel, of 
putting on my clothes. Nor, does it appear the matter waft 
much mended by the evening of that day, or, from the anxiety 
I must have felt to get forward, upon a business of such imr 
poiTtance, at the time agreed upon, I would most probably have 
embraced the opportunity of some of the evening coaches to 
have got on to Edinburgh, which would, still have been 
in time, for my overtaking the Highlwd coach in the morning. 

It so happened, however, that my son was to set out 
on the Thursday morning, to take his passage in a ves- 
£iel, (the Marchioness of Huntly,) which was to sail on the fol* 
lowing day to Aberdeen, where, he was to commence a new, 
and, as it turned out, a pretty Tong series of labour^ again, 
in the north, with his old fellow traveller, already alluded to 
as my western agent I was by no means quite recoveredf 
when he set out, but, it was arranged betwixt us, that, after 
making enquiry as to the time the vessel was to sail, he wa9 
to let me know in the evening i and, if, it was not before { 
had time to get &rward next day, and I continued to 
get better during the night, I was to go westward and acconi^ 
pany him in the vessel to Aberdeen, which would be so far 
on the way, and shorten the remainder of the journey forward. 

This part of the plan succeeded. I went westward on the 
Friday, and was on board the vessel an hour or two before she 
was hauled out of the dock. It was rather a pleasant and 
settled kind of day when I went on board, and so far was I 
from dreading any thing in the shape of a storm, at that sea- 
son of the year, that I had brought with me some maps 
of the counties we were to pass, in coasting it along, in ofu 
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der to amuse myself with a view . of the places, as they suo 
cessively appeared along the shore, (for it must be recollected, 
there were no steam-boats, nor steam-boat guides, to the north, 
in these days,) and indeed, there appeared, at that period of 
deadly competition, to be little encouragement for any such 
attempt, — as our fare, including provisions, amounted only to 
Jive shillings ! 

Upon hauling out of the dock, however, we had the first 
indication of a gale, by the whistling of the wind among the 
cordage ; and by the time we had got up our full comple- 
ment of sail, in the Roads, the vessel took such a lurch to 
the leeward, that a little horse, or pony, that was expected, in 
the forenoon when it was put on board, to have stood out 
the passage in calmness and quietude, on deck, was almost^ 
if not altogether thrown overboard, and had it not been for the 
check experienced from the halter, which fortunately had not 
given way, we would likely have been nunus that passenger 
at least, without proceeding farther. 

Our run down the Forth was most rapid, distancing con* 
siderably, before we turned the East Neuk of Fife, the At- 
lanta of Montrose, and another Aberdeen vessel, which had 
sailed with us the same tide ; but our situation was far from 
being comfortable, for, instead of amusing myself with my 
maps, the great matter was, with my legs firmly set against 
the companion, or top of the entrance that led down to the 
cabin, to jamb, or keep myself firmly fixed in my seat on the 
starboard side of the vessel, while the best and most steady 
seamen on board, had to cling, or keep hold of something, as 
their several duties required them to scramble along from one 
part to the other of the scudding bark. For really, after all, 
as the master confessed to me, after our arrival at Aberdeen, 
the Marchioness was a crank little vessel, and which, perhaps, 
I had too good reason to know, before long, although at that 
time, we were safely landed, with what belonged to us on 
terra Jirma^ not however without a second struggle with the 
gale — which, although it had fallen off during the night, so 
as to leave us in almost a becalmed state, on a fine sunny 
morning of the following day, in sight of, or off Stonehaven, 
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—-returned again with renewed violence as the tide made in 
the afternoon, and, I observed, afterwards, in the papers, 
that about the time that we entered the port of Aberdeen, a 
vessel had one of her masts carried away in making the har- 
bour of Banff. 

It may be readily imagined, that after assisting in the ar- 
rangements with my son and his partner, whom he had now 
joined, in respect to their future progress, which we got 
over by a late hour on the Saturday night, J should lose no 
time in pushing forward to the place of my final destina- 
tion, at which 1 arrived per mail, early on the morning of 
Monday, the 22d, having been only the intervening Sunday 
behind my time. And as I am one of those old fashioned 
folks who do not allow themselves voluntarily to do any 
business on that day, that can possibly be avoided, and do 
not even admit of travelling upon business, except in cases 
of urgent necessity, such as this was, (where the value of 
many oxen and asses was at stake,) I may indeed, taking all 
things into consideration, be said to have been very little be- 
hind my time, and the brothers, upon the supposition that I 
had some how or other missed my passage with the coach^ 
instead of complaining, were very, much pleased to see me, 
and we lost no time in proceeding to business on the Monday, 
after I had lain down a little to refresh myself, upon my ar- 
rival in my friend Bennetts, — ^which, as usual, upon such occa- 
sions> had a very sudden, and almost instantaneous effect in 
restoring me to myself. 

But I now found I had another lion in the way^ as old 
John Bunyan would have said, to contend with at Inver- 
ness, in .addition to the one that had already begun to alarm 
me, by its growlings, before I had advanced beyond the first 
stage on that side of Aberdeen ; and suffice it to say, that 
with these two liona^ I soon found my course so completely im- 
peded, that instead of having my wishes gratified in the way 
I expected, and which, under present circumstances, must 
have been such a great relief to my spirits, — I was fain to 
embrace the opportunity of taking the stock off the hands 
of the one brother, and putting the other in the place in 
which he formerly stood, in point of management and re- 
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qpooBibility) until we saw, at lea^t, how the businesa was like* 
ly best to be wound up, or if not, what next best was to be 
done with it. 

In putting things to right according to this new arrange- 
ment, we had a laborious job of it in the wareroom, on the 
Monday, and Tuesday, reserving our cracks and future pro- 
jects for discussion in the evenings, when the two brotberfi 
usually accompanied me, for the purpose, to my lodgings, 
after die fatigues of the day. And it was generally time in- 
deed, that then we should also have something to eat and to 
drink ; for from the time we entered to work in the morning, 
I do not think we enjoyed any, the smallest leisure, to sit 
down to a meal of any description in course of the day. 

Our unremitting assiduity and attention to the buianess in 
which we were engaged, enabled us, however, to do much, in 
a comparatively smcdl compass of time, so that I was enabled 
to leave Inverness, but not, alas! with my pockets filled withbills 
and cash to the extent perhaps of j^I 000, as the produce of what 
I might have disposed of my stock, &c. by the Wednesday's 
Mail, via Aberdeen ; where I had some further directions to 
leave, after having now ascertained, what I may safely call, 
the unfortunate result of my journey : which was the more vex- 
atious, as the two lUmSj I have bad too much reason to allude 
to, appeared from quarters whence no such lions ought to 
have come, and consequently, none should have been ex- 
pected. 

The leaving of Inverness at rather a late hour of the day, 
or after we had partaken of an early dinner, was the occasion 
of another nighf s travelling. Breakfasting at Old Meldrum 
on the following morning ; we arrived at Aberdeen in the 
forenoon of that day, (Thursday the 25th :) From whence, 
after giving the necessary instructions to my party in that 
city, I set out in the aftemooo, and after travelling all night 
0gain, by the usual route, breakfasting next morning at Kin*- 
ross, I arrived at Edinburgh, in good time to allow me> U> 
transact some business that I should perhaps have attended 
to in the going west, if I had had time ; previous to my leav- 
ing it for Dunbar by the afternoon coach, which set me down 
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at my own shop door, on that evening, at the usual time of 
arrival — and &us concludes 

THE JOURNAL OF A WEEK. 

But such a week f of fatigue and anxiety — of exertion and 
wakefulness ! ! Let my readers recollect, that» as I observ* 
ed before, there were no conveyances by steam in those days^ 
and that the continued jolting, in the night travelling by 
land, was not more propitious towards my getting a little re- 
pose, (for I could never, like some people, enjoy sleep in a 
coach) than the tossings and tumblings and sickening scenes^ 
on board the smack. 

Indeed, I wonder the more how I stood it (for upon the 
whole I stood the journey wonderfully well) as I find, I bad 
been suffering under a rather severe indisposition, but recent* 
ly before I set out, and so as to have rendered my services al^ 
most unavailable in the shop on our late fair day. 

On the night previous to my departure, it is not likely I 
would sleep long, or very soundly from the anxiety I must 
have felt on the eve of such a journey. If on board of the 
smack, on the Friday night, I turned into my bed a little as 
the gale took off, I must have slept none, or nearly so ; for, 
I recollect well, that I was glad to get upon the deck again to 
breathe the fresh air in the morning. On the Saturday night 
I was late up— on the Sunday morning I was early on my 
way to the place of my ulterior destination— *-on the night be* 
twixt that and the Monday, I was kept in perpetual motion, 
until I had just time to lie down for an hour or two, when 1 
had too much to think upon, connected with the business 
upon which I was about to enter, to allow ^ kind nature's 
crweet restorer, balmy sleep,^ to settle down on my eye lids^ 
during that short interval.-*— From what I have already no* 
ticed, I must have been late at work on the Monday and 
Tuesday, and early at work on the Tuesday and Wednesday* 

The Weckiesday night being spent in travelling, brought 
no repose, and that of the Thursday had likely no better te» 
suit, if we except a little nodding on the road betwixt Ar- 
broath and Dundee, on which occaiaon, I think, I knocked 
off mv hat by bringing it in contact with the heads of some 
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of my more sleepy companions* all of which must have made 
it a very sleepless, as well as a most laborious week. 

But all this would have gone as nothing, — ^had all ended 
well at the last. — ^But to make such a finish ! — and that finish 
to be partly, at least, occasioned by two concurrent causes, 
from which I shoidd have expected better things— could not 
but a£Pect me as I entered my habitation — Spiritless and crest 
fallen, on the evening of my return : — ^indeed I can scarcely 
repress the rising sigh, if not, the falling tear, when I yet 
think of it. 

It is, however struige, how the ruling passion will still 
continue to evince itself, even in cases of the most discourage- 
ing nature,— and help to bear us up, by the temporary employ- 
ment it gives to our harassed ideas, even in the midst of cir- 
cumstances peculiarly distressing. 

I have always, since I first became acquainted with the 
productions of literary men, had a strong predilection to any 
thing connected with their memory, or for scenes calculated to 
bring these productions to our remembrance, hence, the same 
principle operating in me, on my return from my unsuccess- 
ful expedition to Inverness, that induced me at a much 
earlier and happier period of my life, to walk up to, and lay 
my hand on the door of Popb^s villa at Twickenham — and 
to search out the burial place of the Post of the S^sons, 
within the walls of the church at Richmond — ^tbat made me 
once glance with eagerness at the mansion of the great 
Sib Isaac Newton, as I passed it rapidly on the other 
side of Orantham — and gaze with intensity at the old 
fashioned fabric which was pointed out to me as the house in 
which Shakbsfbabe was bom, as we stopped to change 
horses, on an occasion, at Stratford-upon-Avon — ^that made 
me pause in one of my excursions to Bunhill Fields burial 
ground, when I found that I stood before the grave of old 
John Bun van, — and to forget the beautiful altar piece in Crip- 
plegate Church, when I was given to understand, that, that 
church also contained the ashes of the incomparable Milton, 
—-that made me forsake the gayer and more exhilarating 
scenes of the metropolis, on one occasion, in order that I 
might have an opportunity of exploring the gloomy recesses 
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of tberamfoles of HABUY,aiid leam Among the inmaieftoyf 9etfa- 
lehem Hospital^ the justnefts of the description given of theapby 
the Man of Fablino ;— and, in Aort, that mude me embrace 
with alacrity, theoppQrtunitywhich4MH?e lay in mypowtx toheftit 
one of the admirable discourses of the gifeat and .good Buhop 
,PoaTBU8, delivered ircHn hip own mouth in the Cathedral of 
,St PauLs-^to listen to the jJain. and unadorned etoiy of old 
JoKN NUWTOV3 in his own church of. St Swiihmi»«-Htt}d led mp 
into the scrape already noticed, when I thought only of ptH«> 
ting myself in the way, of hearing Db FaiiXy, at Citf-liale ;•«-* 
as well as in a number of other instances, which I have neither 
ieisare, iior limits, to &kt&r upon at {N:esrat« 

Hence, I say, the aanie prindide <^)eradng io me^ oo^ 
wilhstandmg the discouri^ng and depressing carcumstanoea 
under which I had so recently quitted Invenme, and which, 
,M^uld no dpubt enposs my refleeticms too much,^ to allow me 
to think of the bloody field of CuUoden, dU 1 had paand it,r^ 
would not allow me to turn a deaf ear toour nortfaem guaid, 
when, as we whirled across the Uast$d heathy whidb, as is well 
known Hes betwixt Nairn and Forres, and which, I believe^ 
I was ]K>w passing £Dr the first time in day light, he kindly 
pointed out to me the dump q/* ^^^^a,p]antai, as he infoxmei 
me, by Mr Brodie of Brodie, to mark the spot where Macbeth 
met the witches. 

But this was not the greatest curiosity I was destined ta 
meet with on the bhuied heaih, although it must he oonfeas^ 
ed, that havii^ so recently i»tired fnmi the scene of my 
blasied hopes at Inverness, I was far fnan being in the best 
possible mood for enjoyii^ auch a d^t.— For, I do not think 
that Banquo himadf, could have well betrayed mote vidhk 
marks of astonishment in his countenance, when he exdaimedj 
as the iveird sisters intruded th^nsdvee upon his v»(m, and 
that of his no less astonished companion :««« 



(( 



Whai are thoe. 



So withered and so wild Id their attire. 
That look not like the inhabitants of earth. 
And y«t are on it ?" 

than I did, when, as I descended from the coach in order to 

have the better view, I exclaimed to the guard, <* there ii 

one of them," on beholding in the immediate vicinity of the 

2f 
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spot where I alighted, standing in the door of her lowl^ 
hovel, and busily employed with her rock and her distaff^ in the 
exercise of which, she gave a fine display of her shrivelled 
arms,' one of the best living specimens of the weird sisterhood^ 
I think, I ever beheld. Nay, I will not even except those inani- 
mate caricatures, so faithfully, if we may bdieve the engrav- 
ers, pourtrayed on the halfpenny pictures, and halfpenny pic^ 
ture books, of our juvenile days, of those poor unfortunates, 
whose greatest misfortune, was the being branded with the 
odumSi in those days I may rather say, mierderotis, appella- 
tion of a witeh t 

Where the proprietor of the estate, and planter of the 
clump df trees, had got such a strange piece of the reminis- 
cences of the olden timesy I know not. But it is possible, 
that he thought such a piece of fairy ground^ and associated 
with such strange feats of ancient diablene^ could not be 
•c(»nplete in all its parts, without the resemblance, at least, 
<^ one of its former inkabitantSy and on that account, had 
placed, one of the best modem specimens he could pro- 
cure, as a kind of outpost on the road side, and within 
view of the trees, as if, to point out the spot where the gam- 
bols and revels of her sisters of old were wont to be held and 
celebrated. 

One thing is certain, that if this was the case, the gentleman 
could not have selected a better specimen, even had he gone to 
Iceland, or the regions about Mount Etna, for the purpose. 

But the thing that most surprised me was, the evident 
looks of surprise, with which this venerable relic of former 
times, both in occupation and appearance, (for I will not call x 
her by a worse name) eyed me, as I gazed at Aer,— although 
no doubt, with looks of sufficient astonishment, to have at- 
tracted the notice of an ordinary observer. But the ancient 
dame had not, perhaps, for scnne time before been exposed to 
the eye of such a scrutinizing visitant — ^for reaUy, the unex- 
pected circumstance of meeting such a personification of thk 
WITCHES OF FOBMEB TIMES, at such a time too, and at such a 
place, had fairly thrown me ofi^ my guard, and made me look, 
during the short period of my sojourn on the blasted heathy 
most intensely at her* 
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Had this venerable personi^ in reality been, not one ^ 
the weirdy but one of the second sighted sisterhoady with 
which diese r^ons were supposed still to abound^-^one of 
those comparatively harmless beings, who, favoured with the 
gift of prying into futurity, are nevertheless deprived of the 
means, either by the power of infernal incantations or others- 
wise, of contributing in any measure towards bringing the 
scenes of their predictions to pass. Had this ancient dame, 
I say, been one of this description, and under the influence 
of a disposition to exetcise ,her prophetic powers on me, in 
return for the Iceen scrutinising eye with which I had viewed 
her, given me a significant hint on remounting the vehicle, 
that I would not soon have occasion to come so far as the 
Hoar Moor (the name by which it is now usually designat- 
^) for something to amuse me, and to make a gazing stock 
of a poor lonely wcHnan, who was glad to occupy her present 
situation as a piece of bread, for that there was mischief enough 
brewing for me nearer home. 

That, in fact, before the grain that was now bursting 
into ear, should be ripened unto harvest, I should experience, 
in the foot, or the toe with which I had first presumed to 
touch the place of her seclusion, the blasted heath, — ^a source of 
such lasting pain, vexation, and uneasiness, as would quickly 
make me forget all other considerations, and give me, indeed, 
something to amuse me ! — Had this, I say, been my parting 
valediction, I would most likely have smiled at the time, as I 
resumed my place again in the vehicle, without any thing ap- 
parently bdng wrong with my foot or my toe; but, in that case, 
I most assuredly would not have forgotten her afterwards, 
for reasons which will be sufiiciently obvious in my next chap- 
ter. Although, as no such valediction took place, it is 
not to be expected that 1 shall there, again, recur to the sub- 
ject. 
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CHAPTER XXV.— 1818 (CONTINUED.) 

Tkt old 8cota saying, '^ a Uttle tpark^ sometimes brmdt mmdde warkf* in my 
caie unhappily illustratedr— One of the limu in the tiuiy, I met with at In- 
▼eniess, is the occasion of a meeting at Ayton.— -Oo down by the morning 
eoadif aaddiBflpfointedby thoMailonmy letnrn.— WaIk«ptoRcotoo>Inn 

. on the fiiUowii^ mocqing.— The M eftets of harii^ a gremi Ibf , jpindied hy 
a eouM jAo0.«— The full extent of my misfortune not immediately apparent- 
Able to go about my business for some time afterwards.«-Remittance8 from 
lATemess, of no great amounts— Instructions to' my new agent in that quar- 

' ter, and t« Ifao obo rsoentfy sent out to wind up the bushiess in Oiknqr and 

. CaithBcss^-wAuctioA MiangsPsats-^-^itst general, or quailsrly. retum fiom 
my Inverness new agent» but middling-— Caithness and Orkney returns but 
so and 80.<^Auction returns from the north, of a very varied descripUon.— 
Those flrom Kirkwall fid! ftr short of expectation*— The course I adopted In 

' eonseyeiics of so many short oetninga.i^8ale ttf the trade In EdJuhmgh-of the 
ad of September.-*Kept open fee some time afUiwaids, by cfstalogue^^^ 
The Sale, notwithstanding every effort, does not torn out weH.— Dis* 
couraging consideratioDs and prospeciB.^Oet over the 4th of October, but no 
relaxation in my exertions.— The trumpet sounding again fbr the winter 
caBpaign.«-M6ro labonms put into the vineyard.— iFonner ones eneoniaged 

, to perseverei«-»Am obliged to give up my own personal exertions, and redre 
from my attempt at a sale in Punbar, in the month of October.-— An affect- 
ing reminiscence briefly alluded to. — Pitiableness of my situation at that time. 
—Northern routes oontinued.i— The two new, or supernumerary labourers, 

. when, and where, employed.— Invencsa proceeds to the 8di December, better 
$ian the last, but still Iktk enough *-Those from Orkney and Caithness, up 
to the JS3d very sobeb-^Another question asked— Some Jkuwere in my patb« 
— 3ome f^^MVM.— .Bulletin wanted about my toe ! 



I THINK I topk occaaioii to remark in a preceding chapter, 
that it is amazing to observe, in the course of ProvideiiHce, 
. wh$t strange events will sometimes take their rise, from what 
we would think very disproportionate and inadequate causes, 
4ind what I am about to relate, will afford an apt illustcatioii 
of the old Scots saying, << a little spark will someiimes breed 
muckle wark^ as well as the truth of the remark, that, when 
we meet with any mischief, we do not know, where, or how 
it will end 

One of the lions in the way that I met with at Inverness, 
and which did me, what I considered, considerable injury 
at the time, required some explanation from Mr , 
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and in order to obtain it, I lost no time after my return, to 
correspond with tliat gentleman, on the subject, which cor- 
respondence ended, in a meeting betwixt ut, at Ay ton, on 
Friday the 31st, or last day of July. 

I went down by the Morning Union, with an intention, if 
possible, to return by the same conveyance in the afternoon ; 
but, the gentleman whom I expected to meet me, being 
rather long in getting forward, we did not get our business 
discussed in time, which made me, at a late hour j dependent 
on the MaiL<-<-When the Mail arrived there was no vacancy, 
so that I had no alternative, but to rest in Ayton for the 
night; btit, having nothing to do there otherwise, I made up 
my mind to walk forward to Renton Inn, (where I was in the 
habit of transacting business with the landlord,) next fore- 
noon, and there wait the arrival of the afternoon coach, to 
take me forward to Dunbar. This I aicdomplished, but it 
unfortunately so happened, that, short as the distance was* 
my shoes being rath^ tight, one of them pinched, and, as it 
afterwards appeared, had somewhat injured mt obzat tok. 
But such a T08 1 as it afterwards turned out to me !— I need 
not however,dwell on it for the pre8ent,for enough will beheard 
of that unfortunate toe in process of time, as we go along. 

Suffice it to say, that I almost yet shudder when I think 
of the dreadful pain I suffered for such a length of time, 
from 80 small a member^ while the nail was winding (as it 
afterwards turned out) its way, with slow, but steady pro- 
gress, for months ! into the desh .'^-during which time, the 
only temporary relief I could obtain, was from the caustic, 
when fresh applied, to eat into the quick ; which deadened it 
for the tfme being, but only to allow the fell tormentor, to 
tenew its agonizing torments, when it had made its way into 
the quick again. 

It was so far well, however, that the worst consequences 
of this apparently trifling injury, did not appear at first, for 
1 remember distinctly, being down upon the pier with a car- 
pet shoe on one foot, in the time of our herring fishing, (for 
there were no steam ships on the London passage in those 
days, to disturb, these long accustomed annual visitants,) 
which would most likely be towards the end of August. 
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Nay morei I was able, I observe, to attend and conduct 
with a little assistance from some friends, a book sale, I had, 
TO THB TBABS, in Edinburgh, on the 3d of September fol- 
lowing,-— and it also appears that 1 was able to go so far 
west again on business, (no doubt, with that useful appen- 
dage, my carpet shoe^) in the month of October ; but, all after 
that, until it drove me from my personal exertions in the 
town hall of Dunbar, on the of that month, and indeed, 

for a long time after, forms a blank in my travelling memo- 
randums. — ^But before proceeding further, I must return and 
bring up other matters to that date. 

My return from Inverness, I see, was accompanied, or fol- 
lowed, by a General Return from my old Inverness agent, of 
no great amount, but, at this, (although I might lament the 
deficiency,) I could not be much surprised, as there would 
most probably be some balances with the men, and other 
matters to settle, in winding up our accounts. Meantime, 
to make up this deficiency as speedily as possible, my new 
agent in that quarter was instructed to be as dihgent and 
active as possible for the next three months, or by the time 
that hi8 first general return from that district would be due ; 
—while, T. C. who had been ordered north for the purpose 
of winding up the Orkney and Caithness concerns, at the 
time he was, on that account, interrupted in his progre3S, as 
before noticed at Bathgate,-^was also advised, to leave no 
stone unturned, in making that tract as productive as possi- 
ble, after such a supply of seed had now been lavished upon 
it, and, at same time, to take every means to put things in 
the best train towards a final winding up. 

My Son William, with his coadjutor and assistant, — ^it was 
arranged should break up from Aberdeen, on the expiry of the 
week, on which I saw them, on my return from Inverness — 
which of course, would be about the end of June, and ad- 
vance to the northward, through Aberdeenshire and Banff- 
shire^ — so as to get across in time, to operate a little in Caith^ 
nesSf before the commencement of the great Kirkwall annual 
fair, in August ; where, in consequence of previous reports, 
we expected something considerable to be done : — ^af ter which, 
it was meant they should return again by Caithness^ then 



i 
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ctoss over to Banffnhiret and finish their northern campaign 
in Aberdeenshire. 

By the first general return of my new Invem^s agents 
made up to the 16th, it appears, he had done tolerably well 
as a beginning, but by no means what I should, by this time, 
have expected from that quarter. But wherever the fault 
lay, I do not blame him« as I believe, in addition to his 
known diligence and activity, that the young man was nearly 
as anxious to make a good remittance, as I was to receive it. 

The remittances from my new Orkney and Caithness agent, 
had also fallen short of my wishes, — I must not now say ex- 
pectations, — while those from my son and his coadjutor, from 
the 29th June, when they commenced operations on their new 
route at Old Meldrum, until they had a sale at Fochabers, to 
a very small amount, on the 16th and 17th of October, were 
of a very varied description.* But, what was the worst 
feature in tf^r case, was, the small amount of the nearly 
three weeVs operations, from which so much was anticipated, 
and to ensure which, so much expence, in sending out so 
many books, was incurred, at Kirkwall, &c. commencing on 
the 10th of August, and finishing on the £9th. 

It was no wonder, that, under these circumstances, or see- 
ing by my occasional correspondence, how things were going, 
and likely to turn, out in these quarters, I should have had 
recourse to my trade sals in Edinbubgh, on the 3d of 
September ; — ^in regard to the propriety of which, I seem to 
have consulted some of my creditors in the city, in the 
hopes, that my representation, as to the true state of matters, 
would induce them, to give me the better lift ; in which, 
considering what bargains were going, I cannot help, yet 
thinking, they might have served themselves, as well as me. 



* Ob this route, I see, I had retnrns of sales at Old Meldrum and Turriffj in 
Abbrdbenbhire, from the S9th June, to 4th July.— From Banff, Porttajf^ 
CuUen^ and Fochabers^ in Banffshire, up to the ]8th,»-and from IFieAr, in 
Caithkess, for the weeks ending the 27th July, and Ist August : — after then, 
the returns for the weeks ending the 17th, and 24th, and following days to the 
29th, are from JTtrArtoo// in Orkket ; — then from 7Atirso, for the weeks ending 
the ISSth and l9th September; and from Wkk again, for the weeks ending the 26th, 
and to October 5, in Caithness ;— afterwards at Porttop^ Ctdlen^ Buckie and 
Fochahert : — ^in Banffshire, from October the 9th to the 17th : — where we 
will leave them for the present. 
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It appears* however, that these getidemen, in generid^ 
thought otherwise, or I would not likely have had so mudi 
cause to have recourse to the alternative I was afterwards 
forced to adopt. Indeed, my principal demands aj^ar mo- 
ther to have been from friends no ways personally interested 
in the result of the sale, and to give such as these, every in- 
duc^nenty still to come forward and assist me in making up 
the defici^icy, 1 kept the salk, on the same terms, open by 
catalogue for some time longer, and made the circumstance 
pretty generally known among the trade at a distance. 

After all, this sale turned out any thing but productive^ 
and as I had previously fallen short of my expectations in 
some quarters, and had but so and 90 prospects in regard to 
others, I was under the necessity, bitter again as the draught 
was, to make some arrangement in regard to the Octobcar 
payments, now advancing so rapidly upon me% and although 
at the time, I got the 4th of October over as well as I could 
have expected, yet I had no intention of relaxing in my efforts. 

The trumpet was sounding, now loudly as ever, for exer-^ 
tion — the season for activity in our auctioneering department 
had arrived — the time of our winter campaign in that depart-* 
m«[it was at hand. What then was to be done, or what did 
I do ? Why, I put more labourers, or made preparations to 
put more labourers, into the vineyard, and encouraged those 
who were already in, to persevere in their course, and do 
what they could, in spite of every sacrifice and obstacle^ both 
by my precept and example. 

Example i it may be said, and what example could you 
give. Have you forgotten the sorjs toe} No, and if I 
had, the following extract now before me, from a letter which 
I had written on the 15th September, would remind me of 
it, « Every thing seems to hgye gone, against me since I saw 
you last, and confined to the house hy this unlucky toe, I 
can do little more than brood over my misfortunes.^ And 
again, the following extract from the letter of a friend, serves 
to shew, that at the date of his letter, the 25th October, the 
little member had not only continued to be troublesome, but 
had become a source of anxiety to him as well as to myself: 
" I am much concerned to hear by Mr , that your toe 
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is i^ll troubling you : I shall be anxious to hear how it is : 
and you must write me by post how it is." " I really would 
advise you to be careful of it, as it is a very tender part." 

Perhaps Mr — *— in passing through Dunbar, had heard 
something of the alarming surmises and conjectures that 
were now pretty generally afloat in the neighbourhood, and 
which made it more necessary than ever for me to go up 
stairs, and confine mysdf, in order, had there been no better 
reason, to be out of the way of hearing some of those alarm- 
ing remarks, which some people were foolish or cruel enough 
to repeat in my presence, or in my hearing, in the shop ! 

But notwithstanding all this, I did make the attempt to 
shew a good example, by commencing a sale personally in 

the Town hall, in this place, on — — evening, the of 

October ; but it woulb not do, and as I was heat off that 
ground on the preceding winter, near the end of the season, 
by the interposition of a feter, — so for the present, whom just 
beginning my career, I was, in consequence of my tob, 
obliged to desist. 

Two nights I appear to have stood it out, but on the third, 
I observe, by the similarity of the trifling produce, to that, on 
the night in which I had been previously forced to relinquish 
my task— /Aod to give it up. 

Indeed, my case must have been truly pitiable at that time, 
and a few lines marked at bottom, " Written under very 
distressing circumstances, October 23, 1818,'' still in my 
possession, show, that I must have felt the unhappy situation 
in which I was placed, most keenly. 

My faithful auctioneers in the north, would, however, re- 
quire neither precept nor example, to set thera busily to work, 
in breaking up from Fochabers, where we left them, on the 
I'Jth, and accomplishing, to the full extent, the remainder of 
their circuit, in a number of selected places, in Banffshire 
and Aberdeenshire.* 



* The sale at Fochabers , as before mentioned, finished on the 17th ;— in Keiih 

on the 2Ut i^JJuntly on ihe 24th ;—rt«rrf/jr the 27th ;—5an/* and At^Duffon 

the 31st ;— jITDttjf from Nov. 2, to the 1 1th ;^^Peferhead 14th and 2l8t— do. and 

Siion, 23d, to 26th ;— 0/</ Aberdeen^ December 1 to 8 1'^PrintJieid, 1 1, and 12 : 

after which, I see P. C. had a sale in Glasgow, at the close of the year, say SOth 

2a 
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Hie proceeds from my laYemeas agent, as by liis quarter- 
ly return, from 16th Septonber to the 8th JDeoember, had 
rather improTdd a little since the former ; but still, little 
enough, considering all things, and the prodigious smking of 
stock, in keeping matters a-going in that quarter— 4he bal- 
ance in the wareroom still being, after all I had got back, 
^1671 : 13s. worth, retail value ; — ^which, it will be observed, 
must amount to a considerable sum, even at the lowest whole- 
sale prices. On the 2ht December, 1 have T. C.'s returns 
to that date, since the 7th of October, which were also sober 
enough, considering what had been done to ensure a better 
result,— -which brings matters down, so far as^these returns are 
concerned, to the end of 1818. 

But small as the amount of the whole was, when compared 
with my demands, I may ask myself the question,— >What 
more than I have done, could have been well done with pro* 
priety, in the midst of such uphill wouk, and in the face of 
so many obstacles^ such as no human prudence could have 
fcyreaeen^ and which, consequently, could not by any care 
have been guarded against f 

In the course of November, I had reason to conclude from 
the correspondence of some dear friends, that my case, severe 
as it was, was not without much of their i^mpathy ;— >which 
was so far well, as another friend of pretty long standing 
gave me a very significant hint, in a letter dated the S4th 
December, not to count upon his assistance, in some matters 
coming round ;— and an acquaintance in the way of business, 
of more modem date, in a letter, of date the 30th, gives me 
to understand, that <^ he is under the necessity^ of disappoint- 
ing me, of something, that seems to have been of material im<- 

December, to 2d Jananry ;— and my son, after haying taken up, and continued, 
the sale, I had to give up in October, on his return, or on the two weeks ending 
the 19th and 26th December, in Z)ttn6ar,-~8eem8 to have operated somewhere 
or other, for other five nights, which must have concluded the year,— although 
the names of the places, are not mentioned in the list before me ;— while, of my 
new labourert^ I find W* S. dt Co. operating in Edinburgh^ for six nights in 
October, commencing on the 22d, shortly after I had been laid off from my own 
personal exertions ; eleven nights in the month of November, beginning on the 
6^, and ending on the 25th ; and on the 23d, 26th, and 26th of December :^-and 
our old acquaintance* who I will here designate as the Edinburgh Peter, again at 
work in Uiat dty, from Uie 23d to-the SOdi of November ; and for 16 nights, at oc* 
casional intervals, in the month of December, commencing on the 1st and finish- 
^ingon the 26th. 
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portimce at the time, in consequence of, a severe disappoint- 
ment, he had met with that day himself. While, of the same 
date, I am reminded by the following short extract from the 
letter at that kind friend, who had abeady expressed so much 
solicitude and anxiety on that account, that I had still, in 
addition to my other troubles, the little member to vex me, 
<< I am wearying much to have a bulletin of your tob."^ 

This information, my friend, I dare say, was not long 
without, for I appear to have written him at a very early 
period of the ansuing year, as will be seen in my next chapter. 



CHAPTER XXVI.— 1819. 

Probable lubject of my New Ybae's Day thougbtt.— My walk on that ocea- 

tion, now become fwy limited Eatiy answer to my friend*i letter.— More 

secret griefii that a stranger may not intermeddle with —Affecting extracts — 
Sorrowful parting with 1818 — Kind wish and signiEcation, of a kind in- 

tention Annually progressing from bad to worse.— Appalling motto to my 

new retrospect.— An allusion made to certain poetical lines.— Other matters, 
of which I am reminded by a perusal of the above retrospect...Had been then 
confined for neor/y eUven weeksy with my sore toe !— My partner indisposed. 
—My sheet anchor in the auctioneering department, in consequence, kept at 
home.— My efforts encrcase with my difficulties.— Labourers in the Tineyard, 
and when, and where employed — AucUon routes — Contrive to keep the pub- 
lication business moving— Remittances ftom the north, &c— AU will not do 
to avert the coming storm.— Shipwreck of, and loss by the Marchioness of 
Huntly— Again had too much leisure to look into matters.— How I, at last, 
got quit of a troublesome tenant- An atOd w^e's cure, successfuUy appUed. 
- ^Get at the root of the decease.— Directions for the management of the nails, 
so as to prevent tueh sore toes,— Time when my Uberatron from this painfiU 
thraldom, took place— Taking down the old khrk —See a new friend for the 
first time, who has never to this day, assumed the semblance of a new face — 
My relief came too late, to be of much use, in the arduous task in which I was 
engaged.— Lost opportunities and lost time, now, alas! never to return.*- 
Discouraging events and distressing considerations —The die is cast.— Give up 
the contest.— Write my Circular of the 6th of April.— Am able to attend the 
meeting in Edinburgh, on the 14th, contrary to my expectations at the time 
' I issued my Circular. 



As the letter of my friend, in which, he signifies his anxiety to 
have a bulletin of my tob, was dated the 30th, it must have 
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reached me, just in time to become the subject of my tbougbtf 
on the New Year's Day. Not in my solitary ramble along- 
the sea §hore — not in my long ^< accustomed walk,^ at such 
returning seasons, by the sea side— -this was a luxury I see, 
that in addition to other privations^, I was now forced to re- 
linquish, and to deny myself ;— for, if I was reminded by the 
levelling operations then going on at the church-hill^ two 
years before this, that I was then, unable to extend my walk 
beyond that contracted limit,— if it was brought to my recol- 
lection, by a certain expression in the letter from my northern 
agent a twelvemonth ago, that I was at that time confined in my 
operations ^^ within the wallsof ahouse,^ — ^so,on the presentoc- 
casion, I am put in remembrance, by the expression in my 
friend's letter, that the limits of my new year's day wdUcj at 
this period, must have been reduced to still smaller compass, 
being most likely confined to that small extent of space in- 
tervening betwixt my bed and the sofa in an adjoining par- 
lour, and from that sofa, back again to my bed. 

A small extent of chain, indeed, for one who had been accus- 
tomed to range so largely through the fields of active life, 
and who had, but so recently, before this tantalizing accident 
had befiEillen him, given such a proof of his being fitted for 
active exertion, in his journey op a week ! 

To return, however, to the subject of my friend's letter, — 1 
find that I had not indeed been long in sending him the de- 
sired bulletin, and from the complexion of his answer, my 
letter, dated the 2d of January, must have contained informa- 
tion respecting other matters, some of them, I doubt not, re- 
lating to that description of griefs, that may be communicat- 
ed to a friend in order to obtain a share of his consolation and 
sympathy, but which a stranger may not intermeddle with /— 
for it must never be lost sight of, although I have said, and 
mean to say little on that subject, that during the whole 
period embraced in these Latter Struggles, 1 have had a 
^ery fertile source of secret grief bearing hard, and operat- 
ing at this time, with a peculiarly depressing effect, upon me. 

The extract from my friend'^s letter, which, I see, is dated 
on the 7th of January, is to the following purport : — " Yours 
of the 2d inst. has filled me with much anxious concern about 
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you,-* you have indeed had a sorrowful parting with 1818, 
I findy in more respects than one ; your patience has been 
put to a severe trial ; I trust you have still an ample stock 
for the time to come."** — ^And again, ** Your affliction is very 
great — ^may He who does not willingly afflict, or grieve the 
children of men, support your mind." — ^And " Did circum- 
stances permit, 1 would come instantly and see you ;" con- 
cluding, however, by signifying his intention, to do this stilly 
at no distant period, if all was well. 

To him that is afflicted, pity should be shewn from his 
friend, and the manner in which I have preserved and trea- 
sured up this extract, fully evidences the estimation in which 
I received it at the time, and have since regarded, such a kind 
and afiPecting mark of friendly and sympathetic feeling, in the 
breast of an affectionate — . 

From the different positions in which I found myself plac- 
ed, at the three last returns of the season, as it is styled, I 
could not but be sensible, that I had, been annually progress-- 
ing from bad to worse in more respects than one ; — and that I 
was fully alive to a sense of my situation at this particular 
period, I think, cannot be better evidenced, than from, quoting 
the words of the motto of my next retrospect, which I see 
like the last, was written on the 17th of the month, (January.) 

** Dreadful poit of observation 
Darker every hour 1" ^ 

A motto, which, like its predecessor, was sufficiently appall- 
ing, but no less true, on that account. 

I see, that an allusion is not only made in that retrospect, 
to the few lines formerly briefly alluded to, as written on the 
23d of October, — which are, there referred to, as ^* a poetical 
effusion written at the impulse of the moment,^ and conveying 
some idea of what I felt at the time ; but that, there are 
several other affecting considerations and circumstances stat- 
ed, which might otherwise have escaped my memory; — among 
these, I see, I took occasion to mention, that, at that period, 
the time of my writing, — I had been ** now confined nearly 
eleven weeks to the house, under the doctor^s hands, with 
my soBB T0E,'''^that " my best help-mate, who has always 
proven herself bom for the day of adversity, is also very un- 
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fit by indisposition, for the fatigues of the Aop ;^-— «nd thai 
<< my son William, my great sheet anchor in the auction- 
eering departmenty^^ principally, on that account, was \mdet 
the necessity, when he should have been elsewhere em{doyed, 
of remaining at home. 

There are a number of other considerations of lamentable 
import, sufficiently stated or hinted at in that retrospect, but 
upon which I have no room to dwell. Nor does it much sig- 
nify, as apart from all these considerations, my situation at 
this unhappy period, must have been peculiarly pitiable 
. otherwise. 

For it is to this day, to me, a dreadful consideration to 
think, that in addition to all my other troubles, and as an 
aggravation to my already complicated distresses, I had then 
the mortification of finding that, by that time, I had been 
confined to the house, by means of so small a member, for 
nearly eleven toeeka /—to witness the indisposition of my be- 
loved partner, who had never shrunk from her part of the task 
in these cheerless and gloomy days of adversity, while health 
and strength remained toperf(Min it— ^and to 8ee,in consequence 
of that indisposition, the useful services of my son put an 
end to, in the auctioneering line, when, i^ consequence of 
some recent discoveries we had made, it appears they were 
still very much wanted. 

But all these, and a number of other distressing matters, 
I had to endure, and must have been enduring at the time, that 
my kind and sympathising friend paid us his proposed visit, 
which I have no doubt he did, (as where there is a will, there 
never remains long a want of the means) on or about the 
21st, the time he had mentioned. 

I by no means would be understood to say, that my friend 
found me in exactly the situation in which Job found Iiim* 
self, at that painful and humiliating period, when *^he took a 
potsherd to scrape himself witbal,^^ and '<sat down among 
the ashes i*^ but it is extremely probable, that he would find 
me reclined on the sofa, either attempting to alleviate the 
pain which I felt by the application of the caustic, or per- 
haps to draw ofi^ my attention from its excruciating pangs, 
and prevent me for a while from brooding over my now 
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gready accumulated sorrows, by the pnrusal of some of the 
Waverley NoTeUf or other light reading of the day, which 
want of leisure, when I could be otherwise employed, had 
prevented me from paying much attention to, for some time 
previously.* 

It was, at any rate, I think, in some such situation, I was 

found by my new friend, Mr , when he called and 

delivered, some time after, his introductory letter from my 
old friends, Messrs O, & B. of Edinburgh* 

It is not to be inferred, that upon finding the winter al- 
most gone, and the Spring approaching with so little pro- 
spect of my bang able to avail myself of it to advantage, 
that I gave myself up to despair. No ! My efforts, on the 
contrary, seem to have increased with my difficulties, and 
during the early part of the year, and spring months, if I 
was laid off myself, and my son had lost part of his time, I 
seem to have endeavoured to make both up, as far as possi- 
ble, by keeping the wheels of business argoing, as follows: -* 
See below,t No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6. 



* This may surprise some of my readers, considerioff the rising reputation at 
that period, of these mnltifarious performances, and the noise they have since 
made in the werld,*»but it must appear to all who know any thing of my his- 
tory, that I must have had in genetal too much to engage my attention other- 
wise, without novel zeading,«-but at this time, I had recourse to it occaaionaUy, aa 
a temporary relief firom my pain. Is it not rather curious, however, that under the 
painful circumstances, in which I was situated at this time, I should have observed 
a flaw, in Rob Rot, then I think, just come from press, which I see is now oon 
reeled iu the edition recently published by Messrs R. Cadell and Co. but which had, 
through I suppose, all the editions previously published, continued to elude the 
notice of the publishers^ as well as of reviewers of all descriptions ; if we except 
the Statistical Magazine, in which, the blunder was pointed out many years 
ago, but long after I had discovered it— The passage is that, in which the 
ftut day^ of the /orenoon, is so carelessly converted into a Sunday^ after the inter, 
view had taken place at the Bridge, in (he evening^ at Glasgow. 

•f (1) P. C.'s route after leaving Gkitgcw% where he continued his operations, 
from the time formerly mentioned, the 2d of January to the 20th, was, by Peri 
Ghugow^ 26th to the 1st of February ; — Greenock^ from the 4th to the S4th ditto ; 
— XocAtMnnooA, 26th and 27th ;— £«t/A, 1st to Sd of March ;— i)a/fy, 4th to 6Ui ; 
— ^yr, 9th to 20th ;— JI/ay6o/«, 24th to 27th ;-^6trvan, 29th to 3ist \^KUmarm 
itoek, 2d and 3d April ^^ 

(2) Messrs W. S. & Co. I see, had sales for me in Edinbuboh, on the 4th) 
6th, 6th, 22d, 25th, and 2Sth of January ; and again on the 15th and 16th of 
February. 

(3) P. C. of that place, had a sale in the same city, on the week beginning 
llth, and ending the 16th of January. 

^4) We had a sale conducted by Messrs B. & Son, in Aberdeen, in February 
and March :— and 

(5) I observe that my son, so soon as we could conveniently spare hivi) and 
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While the auctions were going on, I contrived, in midst 
of all my afflictions and discouragements, to keep the publi- 
cation business moving in the best manner pos&ible. I had 
remittances monthly, such as they were, from the Inverness, 
and Orkney, and Caithness districts, and continued to pick 
up, by one assistant, the scanty gleanings which the home 
circuit could still afford. 

But aU would pot do to avert the coming storm, which 
was preceded by the shipwreck of the Marchioness of Huntly, 
in which I had books to a considerable amount going to my 
new auctioneer at Aberdeen ; and was perhaps rather hasten- 
ed by a circumstance that I wiU not even here glance at, 
being more anxious to heal, than to rip up old sores ; for I 
now plainly saw, that my returns of late, were, or were like- 
ly, to turn out to be quite inadequate to meet my demands 
on the 4th of April, as I had too much leisure to look into 
matters, when once more set free from the excruciating pain 
I had so long been accustomed to endure, *< within the walls 
of ahouse,^' for I must now mention, what I should perhaps 
have mentioned sooner, that the pain in my toe, at last, be- 
came so exceedingly excruciating, that it could no longer be 
borne with ; and being so long tormented and tantalized to so 
little purpose, by following the prescriptions of the doctor, 
(who indeed seems never to have understood the nature of 
the complaint) and seeing not the smallest prospect of relief, 
while the swelling continued to baffle every attempt, by the 
usual method of poulticing, &c. to subdue or reduce it, I was 
induced to try at last, what I believe I had 8tubh<yrnly 6b^ 



he WM able to resume traveUing, otherwise, had a pretty extensive tour ; begin- 
ning at DtrleUm^ in oua owm godntt, on the 15th February, and finishing 
at Allanton, in Bebwickshire, on the 3d of April; and which may be de- 
lineated as folbws,— Dtr^e/on, 16th and 16th February i^Aiholsiane/ord, 17th 
and I8th i^LiniofL, 19th, 20th i^WhUHngham, 24th, 85th;— T^nnln^AafR, 
26th 27th ;^Garvald, Ist, 2d March ;^Giffbrd, 3d, 4th ;^Pencaitlafui, 5th, 
6th i-^OrmuUm, 8th, Bihi^West Saltan, 10th ;^East Safton, llth, 12tb ;— 
i.tn/on, 13th ; — Innerwick, 17th, \8th i^Cocklntrtupath, 19th, 20th; — East 
Bams, 22d i^Chirmide, 24th, 25th i^Hutton, 26th, 27th x^^Pajpton, 29th, 
30th i-^WhUnomey 3lst and Ist April i^^AUanton, April, 2d and 3d. 

I see that, independently of my sob's having been obliged to remain at home, 
in so busy a period, by the distressing cause formerly mentioned, he had been 
disabled from travelling, by a severe cold and hoarseness, for some time after his 
return from Aberdeen, which fully accounts fur his being so long, in again, 
taking the field. 
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« 

jecttd io^ 08 << AN At7Li> wife's cuRs^'but such a change!— such 
a miracle of begun recovery, it soon manifested on my long 
tormented toe ! — ^that I cannot advance one step further, 
without appending the recipe, by way of a note, for the use 
of those it may afterwards concern.* 

The herb pouUicCi so made, was applied to the toe, and in 
a very short time, the swelling was so much reduced, as to 
let us see at once the root of the disease, which was neither 
more nor less, than the nail, not merely, as the saying is, 
growing into the flesh, but actually taking, a circling direc« 
tion round the bone and through the toe. 

As the poultice, besides laying the swelling, had also con« 
siderably deadened the pain, or this might have been perhaps 
owing to some recent application of the caustic ; Sox die pain 
without it, was now past endurance. I set to work mysdf 
with a pair of scissars, and had actually by applying them in the 
manner of tweezers or nippers, twisted the nail so much out of 
its convolutions, as to lay the point bare, — ^but unfortupatdy, 
there were not another pair at hand to cut off the offending 
substance, and bdfore such could be procured, the pain be« 
came so great, that I was obliged to quit my hold, and the 
snail like form, flew back to its too long established position, 
with the velocity of a watch spring. 

I could proceed no farther at the time, but a fresh appli- 
cation of the herb poultice, soon brought the little member 
into a condition to be operated upon again, and in a few days 
afterwards, I succeeded in extracting the nail, by the same 
method of procedure while another stood by, to embrace the 
opportunity of cutting it off at the proper time, which effec- 
tually relieved me from a long, a far too long, so troublesome 
a tenant-f 



* Take ** a handful of Rue ; a handful of Maws ; and a handful otCKanumtie ; 
washed very dean and well boiled, then mash them with a little Fregh Butter 
and Barley Meai^ finely searched.'*— This is an exact transcript of the redpe, 
which, idthough it is my wish that it may be seldom needed, I certainly do consider 
of more value in the article of laying swellings, than the price of my whole Book. 

•I* To prevent the nail from again taking a wrong direction jmd getting into the 
fleui, I was taught by a book that I procured **- on the management of the nails and 
the feet,**««to scrape the upper part or upmost bend of the nail with a piece of 
window glass—which, weakening, as it were, the key ttone of the arch^ made the 
nail leifi apt to turn in at the sides ; and this alone, with the eutting the nails 

2 H 
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The exact time when this took place, I do not perfectly 
fecoUect, but ffom the circumstaoce of my being able ta 
walk so far as the dmrch yard in course of the month of 
February, at the time when theoperations of taking down the 
M kirk were going on ; for it was then, I recollect, that 1 first 
saw a newfriendy who to this day has nerver assumed the 
semblance of a netif yoor,— »the nail must have been extracted 
before that time. 

The relief, howerer, come when it might, came too late to 
be of much use to me, in the arduous task in which I wa» 
yet engaged. The season for activity was now too far gone, 
and by the time of my perfect recovery, it must have been 
altogether so, wlule circumstances, imperious circumstances, 
did not permit me to wait for another, in whkh I might at- 
tempt to retrieve my fortunes, and make up lor lost oppor* 
tunities :— and I may add, for lost time-— now alas I never 
to return. 

The loss c^ the Marchioness of Huntly, with the very good» 
on board, which I was hurrying to their destination, in order 
to help my deficiencies, — and the poor account of which, I had 
only ascertained within these few days, — must have been very 
discouraging, and joined la so many other distressing consi* 
derations, could not fail, to shake any resolution I might have 
formed, or been trying to form, as to farther perseverance m 
a contest, in which, I had so long fought andUed so profuse-^ 
!y, and to so little purpose. 

In short, by the beginning of April,^ the die may be said to 
have been cast, for on the 5th of that month, I see that I issued 
my circular, calling, once more, a meeting of my creditors, m 
the Royal Exchange Goffise House, Edinburgh, on Wednes- 
day the 14th at 12 o^dock:— -at which, contrary to my ex- 
pectations at the time, in consequence of being afflicted witb 
another ailment, I was able to attend perscmally, and to submit 
to the gentlemen assembled, the painful document, of which 
the following abstract, will serve to throw sufficient light on the 



io a square form, or rather a little indented in tlje middle, something in the form 
•f a heart-.i8 the turn and substance of what may be said, in regard to amatter^ 
90. interesting to all, to know. 
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sobject ;*— dithou j^» I liave not room tor inflerftng^ the several 
statements to which it refers, and by which it was accom- 
panied at the time. 



CHAPTER XXVIL— 1819 (CONTINUED.) 

Affecting repvesentation.—'BeiDg an abstract of my addrettt to the meeting at 
Edinburgh, on the Uth April, 1819, and, induding references to the several par. 
ticular, comprdensive, and minute statements, by which It was accompanied* 
«— General statement^my affairs at chat time, as per Inventory, Abstrteta# 
and other doosments. 



ABSTRACT OF ADDRESS, &c 

*^ When I was obliged by a series of unlooked for reverses, to 
lay a state of my affairs before my creditors, in the month 
of September, 1816, my circumstances otherwise, were such, 
and my future prospects so flattering, that time, to me» 
seemed all that was wanting to enable me to get the better of 
misfortune. 

^^ And, on looking back to my situation and prospects at 
that time;*— in the possession of a flourishing retail business,— 
an almost unlimited credit, — and the promising aspect of my 
publication concern, — I do not hesitate here to repeat, what 
perhaps some of the gentlemen present, may have heard me 
already express, that it had been better for me, if I had bound 
myself down, to pay 24s. per pound, with time of my own 
selecting, (and I would not have been unreasonable,) than 
to make up IGs. within a period, that has since turned out, so 
replete with disaster, — and has consequently, obliged me to 
make such sacrifices of my stock. 

^ I have, therefore, no reflections to make gentlemen, on 
the magnitude of the composition then offered. — It was what 
I considered my stock at the time well able to bear, and there- 
fore did, what I should have conceived it the duty of every 
honest man to have done in my situation. But, it must be 
confessed, that I then wished, and indeed from, a conversa* 
tion that passed with some of the gentlemen concerned in 
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the book buaiiiess, pitevious to the hour of 
fiilly eaqpected, that Bn>KB timb would have been allowed me, 
to make good my engagements ; yet, from the general feel- 
ing manifested at the meeting, and apparent satisfaction ex- 
pressed at the result, even if I was only able to realize from 
the funds, three of the instalments, or 12s. per pound, — and 
ray feelings being too much agitated at the time, to enable me 
to think much of the conversation that had passed, — I readily 
assented to the terms proposed, and the same day (the 1st of 
October, 1816,) from which my instalment bills were dated, 
witnessed the commencement of a series of operations, to put 
my intentions into execution, that have been continued, I 
iDAy say, without interruption up to the present day, un- 
der disadvantages that, I could not possibly have anticipated, 

BECAUSE THET HAVE BEEN WITHOUT PBBCBDBMT IN THE AN- 
NALS OF THE COUNTBT. 

<< For the first three months, gentlemen, as will appear by 
one of the documents (A) that I shall lay before you, the 
result was pretty favourable, and in which, I was indeed, 
almost borne out in my calculations, which, being founded 
upon the best possible data to go upon, the data ov experi- 
ence, and that being taken from the state of sales in the 
disastrous winter of 1815, I had no reason to think it would 
deceive me. 

*^ According to the statement of these sales, attached to my 
other papers, F, you will at once see, that I had reason to 
count upon my sales, in bringing my stock into the market, 
by auction, (the only alternative left me to make a quick re- 
turn practicable) producing at least, one half betail va- 
lue, (which would have been fully sufficient for every pur- 
pose,) and had things gone on as in the first three months, 
they would have led to a very difierent result. 

** By the spring of I8I7, however, such an alteration had 
taken place in the state of the country, that, to use an ex- 
pression I had then occasion to mention, in submitting my 
reasons for having a small extension of time from some of my 
principal creditors, it was *^ a time when, charity was upon 
the stretch in every direction, in order to devise the means of 



/ 
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subsistence for those vebt classbs, ujx>n whom, I principal- 
Ij depended, as purchasers at my country sales.^ 

<< For the time here alluded to, gentlemen, I have only to re- 
fer you to that disastrous period, when, instead al having 
money to spare for buying books, the working classes, were 
glad to earn a scanty pittance, at those numerous public 
works, set on foot purposely to find them employment ;— a 
period when, to my great mortification, I found my advertise- 
ments all over the country, met and opposed in every direc- 
tion, by others, calling meetings of the inhabitants, to devise 
some method of employment, in order to keep a great jmx>- 
portion of the people from a state of starvation. 

^^ This, assuredly, was a state of things, the last I should 
have chosen, for the disposal of a heavy book stock ;— but 
with me the die was cast ; and, as if my former calamity, 
was not of itself sufficient, I had no other alternative but to 
encounter this also. 

<< To the honour of those gentlemen, to whom I made the 
application, they readily assented to it, and having no idea 
that such a state of things were to be of lasting oontinu- 
ANCB, and having still very encouraging prospects from one 
quarter, I proceeded to the experiment of thirteen months 
longer. 

** Upon the expiry of that time, I had sufficient leisure, 
during my convalescence from the effects of a fever, that in- 
interrupted and finally put a stop to my personal exertions 
for the winter, at a book sale in the town hall, Dunbar, which, 
contrary to the advice of friends, (such was my anxiety to 
go forward,) I had attempted to go on with, in a state of in- 
disposition ; I had sufficient leisure, I say, during that con- 
valescence, to bring up a statement of the proceeds of 
my sales, to the beginning of February, 1818, and to look 
narrowly into the true state of matters, up to that period,-— 
when the result was such, that I plainly saw that 16s. per 
.pound was now totally out of the question, and that, it was 
only by having the immediate acquiescence of my principal 
creditors to a measure 1 then proposed, with some temporary 
aid, in order to enable me to save my stock, in case of necesh 
sity in future, from some of those friends whose interests 
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were so much ooncemed in my getting forward, that I could 
have any reasonable prospect of making up the I4s. 

<< For such had been the waste of stock, during these 13 
months, that instead of having realized half retail value for 
the articles disposed of, during that time, I had fallen con- 
siderably short of one thirds (as you will see by statement B.)«- 
and in the average of the statements A. and B. comprehend- 
ing the whole sales since the commencement, — ^had only been 
able to average, a trifle more than that proportion, — as ap« 
pears in C. 

<^ To that part of the proposal, that respected the modifica- 
tion wished, most of the gentlemen had the goodness toagree,— - 
and when an unsuccessful attempt to embrace what I con- 
sidered a favourable opportunity of disposing of my business 
in the north, (for which purpose 1 went personally to Inver- 
ness,) and the inadequate result of a sale to the trade in Edin- 
burgh, in order to make up the deficiences of my summer 
sales, made another appeal to a few of my friends necessary, 
I still found I had reasonable gentlemen to deal with, — and 
having got over the 1st of October, went about my prepara- 
tions for the winter, (the best season for active exertion in 
the book trade,) with, I may say, from various causes, san- 
guine hopes of success. 

<* What, alas! has since followed, has been a scene of almost 
uninterrupted calamity and cruel disappointment. Some of 
the gentlemen here present, will no doubt remember, that in 
order to conduct the business of my sale in Edinburgh, above 
alluded to, in person, I had to go west in the beginning of Sep- 
tember in a state of lameness. In the beginning of October 
following, 1 was still able to undertake the same journey,—^ 
but from that time to this, have never been able to repeat 
the visit. 

<< Having made my arrangements for an active campaign, 
during the winter, I commenced my sales in the Town hall, 

Dunbar, on Monday the October. On the third night, 

at an early hour, as you will see by the small return of that 
date, (statement D.) I had to give it up in consequence of 
inability to stand on my foot. 

<< Since that time to this, I have been rendered almost incapa- 
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bleof personal exertion,and for a great proportion of it^ su£fered 
under a painful confinement, from what at first appeared to 
be only a dight injury of the great toe, but which, at last, 
assumed a serious aspect. 

<* Compelled by circumstances to Iceep my sales going for* 
ward during that confinement,— *and finding my returns falling 
short of my expectations in one quarter, — I was in the act of 
sending ofi^a pretty large supply to another, where my pros- 
pects were more flattering, — when, I had the mortification to be- 
hold, the whole, or almost the whole, destroyed by shipwreck. 

*< Yes, gentlemen, I make no hesitation to state, for 
it would be no longer prudent in me to conceal the extent of 
the evils by which I hare been overwhelmed, that I was one 
of the unfortunate sufierers by the shipwreck of the Mar- 
chioness of Huntly.— *I had books on board, to nearly the 
amount of L.200, retail value ; by which, and a small loss 
in the preceding winter, I may be said to have sustained a 
loss of stock, to the amount of about L.lOO by sea. 

** But this was not the utmost extent of my misfortune by 
the loss of the Marchioness, for the goods not going forward, 
may be considered as having interrupted a course of sales, from 
proceeding timeously, by which, I expected in the month of 
February and March, to have raised at least L.SOO, — while my 
son, from whose exertions I counted much during my confine- 
ment, by being also laid up with a severe cold and hoarse- 
ness after his return from Aberdeen, in a most important 
part of the season, may account for short comings to nearly 
the amount of L.200 more, — while my falling short of L. J 00 
more at lbast, in consequence of my not being able to look 
sufficiently after some of my auxiliaries, whose operations be- 
came extremely languid during my confinement,— ^nd the 
circumstance of a number of goods being accidentally detained 
for a long time in their passage, to a quarter where they were 
much wanted, may be considered, as sufficiently accounting 
for those short comings, which left me so utterly unprepared 
for the bills that became due on the 4th of April. 

*< Under these circumstances, I had no alternative, but to have 
recourse to the measure I have adopted, and although I may 
be said to have been forced to it by the necessity of the mo- 
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ment, a perusal of the yarious statements, A. B. C. D. and E, 
must convince you alU gentlemen, that it was full time. 

<< If I have, however, failed in my attempts to do the most 
for my former creditors, and to extricate myself, from the 
diffictilties of the unhappy situation, in which the long-con- 
tinued depressed state of the times had placed me, a perusal 
of the accompanying documents must convince you, that no- 
thing has been awanting on my part. There is no comer 
within the bounds of a Scottish license, where we thought 
our efforts would prove effectual, but has been tried. From 
the borders of England, to the i&lands of Sanda and Westra, in 
Orkney,have been witnessed ourexertions,in one shapeor other, 
and if we have not succeeded, by obstacles unforeseen, and con- 
fessedly never experienced before (as lam prepared to shew) by 
those long conversant in the auctioneering line, I trust the 
will, will be, so far accepted for the deed. 

** For myself, I have done much, and suffered much, — but 
this is not all. — ^The whole of the available members of my 
family, have been employed during the arduous conflict in 
one shape or other, — they have submitted to sacrifices and pri- 
vations, as well as myself, while hope remained — ^now it is 
gone, we are all at your mercy. 

<< After this statement, in which, I trust, I have accounted 
in the most clear and satisfactory manner, both for the short 
comings that more immediately led to my giving up the con- 
test, at the time I did, as well as for losses to such an enormous 
amount, as you will perceive, by attending to the average 
statement at the bottom of £. I shall not take up your time, 
gentlemen, by calling your attention to those of lesser im- 
portance : — Those losses alone, with what I experienced by 
«ea, and more than L.300 of former debts which have turned 
out bad, or have, at present, the appearance of being little 
better, are, with the necessary deduction, from my present 
stock, to make it marketable in such times, fully sufficient to 
cover the present deficiency in my funds, as you will observe 
in the general statement. 

<< I write this under the impression, that, from this pro- 
tracted indisposition, I may not be able to appear personally 
at the meeting, and have therefore, been as plain and explicit 
as possible. 
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<< The statements to be exhibited, will nhew you the rest, 
and I trust too much to the gentlemen present, most of 
whom have been long acquainted with me in the way of 
business, to imagine, that, I shall suffer by my absence, espe- 
cially, as I shall be ready on all occasions, to give any fur- 
ther explanation that shall be deemed necessary. 

" If the matter can be immediatdy adjusted, it certainly 
will be of infinite importance to the interests of my family, 
as giving us the only chance to preserve unimpaired out re- 
tail business ; and actuated by this feeling, I am induced to 
make offer of the following terms (^composition, which, a com- 
parison o£ the nature of the stock, with the state of the times, 
I trust, will convince you all, are reasonable. 

Here follows the offer y with some particular reasons upon 
which it is founded ; but as a matter of private o^ncem, or 
what only concerned those interested in it at the time, /shall 
not here dwell on. — The general statement, however, here 
43ubjoined, will afford some idea of what these terms were, or 
ought to have been. 

General Statement of my affairs, on the 14th April, 181 9? 
as per inventory, abstract, &c. amounting to 39 pages folio, 
in which, every thing was distinctly and minutely specified : — 
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Amount of debts due by O. M. as per 

statements, - - Jf6l00 7 

Amount of funds as per do. £3553 12 Hi 

Losses sustained by 

O. M. since ISlo, 

Say lossesby sales, 

as per documents 

A.B.C.D.&E. 1699 18 4 

Do. by sea, 100 1 8 

Bad debts out of 
jE^iaOO, formerly 
accounted for as 
good, . 300 

Deduct one third 
from 0^1800 of 
present stock, to 
make it market- 
able, - 600 02700 

Which, added to stock, and funds presently 
considered available, although requiring 
a considerable time, to realize the greater 
part of, will make - - - £6253 12 II J 

being upwards of One Hundred and Fifty Pounds over 
what would have been necessary, had no such losses and 
draw backs otherwise, have taken place ; — which sufficiently 
shews, that, had it not been for these disastrous results, we 
would have been in the way of rather making something over 
tear and wear, rent, taxes and family expenditure, than fall- 
ing short to such a lamentable extent. 

But, so it appears tohave beenagain decreed, that all should 
GO— that all our labour and exertions, so far, should be once 
more swept away, by the irresistible impulse of those protracted 
misfortunes, which made it again necessary, that we shoulj 
seek shelter, in so humiliating an arrangement.* 

* Whatever these terms, however, were, it appears that my good friends on 
this occasion, were rather disposed to befriend me, than otherwise; for the following 
Noiandum, which I observe, is added to ray own statements, viz. '* Jn addition 
to these losses stated by Mr M, a considerable deduction^ was judged necessary 
by the yenilemen connected trith the Book trade^ present at the meeting, upon 
examining the Inventory i** which, I presume, refers to the item of £600, deduct- 
ed as above, from £1800 present stock, to make it marketable, which evidencest 
that this item was not of my fixing, or, at least, was considered highly reasonable, 
although, could I have foreseen what was still to follow^ I might have considered 
it all little enough. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII— 1819 (CONTINUED.) 

Pitiable as our gitaation, or condition in life, may be at any particnlar period, 
yet it is possible to conceive a ease still more pitiable.—^ most striking illas- 
tration of the truth of this remark, on the day, on which my meeting took 
place at Edinburgh.— I am able to go west, contrary to expectation.— My 
new trouble not supposed to have been long a stranger to me.— Mine, not the 
mily affecting, or most tragical occurrence of that day.-^An execution of a 
poor young unfortunate.— Meet with, and hiy my affecting representation, with 

. its accompanying documents, before my creditors.— Every thing adjusted accor- 
ding to, or, beyond my most sanguine wishes—Leave Edinburgh on the 14th, 
with very different sensations, from those I entered it with, on the day 
before.^Melancholy thoughts, will still intrude themseIve8.-i»Chiefly occa- 
sioned by the old complaint, of not having done so much as I could have 
wished.— Get over present difficulties -—Congratulations and kind offers of 
service, pour in from all quarters —A few specimens. — Get into better spirits. 
—A short pleasure tour, or, rather tour of health.— Accompany two friends 
on a visit to the Rumbling Bridge— Need all my stock of health and reno- 
vated spirits, and patience too, on my return.— One good effect of the April 
settlement— Winter campaign commences at Berwick.— My northernmost 
agent similarly employed in Orkney and Caithness —Sales in November and 
December, by a new auctioneer, in Dundee and Perth.— Home circuit routes 
to the end of the year.— Remittances continue to arrive regularly ftom my 
northern agents.—^ visible falling off, however, soon becomes more and more 
apparent—- One comfort m the midst of folluig off remittances.— Another. 
—Reasons for being so particular, in my past details -^Must now confine 
myself to more circumscribed limits,— &c« 



I HAVE often had occasion to observe, in the progress of my 
journey through life, that, bad as our condition may at times 
be, yet it is possible that it might have been worse ; and, piti- 
able as the situation to which we may have been reduced at 
any particular period, yet, it is possible to conceive a case still 
more pitiable. 

This observation, which must have struck many a one be- 
sides me, was most strikingly illustrated, on the day, I attend- 
ed the meeting at Edinburgh. 

I have already noticed, at the end of the chapter preceding 
the last, that I was able to go west, contrary to my expecta- 
tions in consequence of the occurrence of another ailment, 
and that ailment, from the circumstance of my being obliged 
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to have recourse to a coach to carry me from my lodgings, in 
the house of a friend, (where, accompanied by my faithful 
companion in joy and in sorrow, I had arriyed the day before,) 
to the place of meeting in the Royal Exchange, spiritless 
and disconsolate, with my head bound up, — I am in- 
clined to think, was of the same description, if not the com- 
mencement of that series of rheumatic affections in the head, 
which has so often laid me up, during the winter and spring 
months since— has now left me almost toothless — and of which, 
I have had more than a double qtiantumj during the currency 
of the year, I hare been busied in preparing these pages for 
the press; so that, I write this with my head still bandaged up, 
after the lapse, since I was sdzed with this second attack 
within the year, of, more than ten months ;-— and this circum- 
stance, of the likelihood of my not being aUe to attend per- 
sonally, it will also be observed, is alluded to, in the abstract 
of what I then laid before the meeting, in my last chapter. 

But, however pitiable my situation was,-— and however de- 
pressing, from various considerations, must have been my 
thoughts, as the coach approached the entry to the Exchange, 
•—I was speedily reminded, when the vehicle stopped at that 
entry, that mine, was not the only, or most, tragical occur- 
rence of that day, by the assembled crowds a little farther up 
the High street, either taking their places to witness the exe- 
cution of the unhappy young man, who, on that day, had 
been doomed to expiate the crime of having abstracted money 
from letters in the post-office, by the sacrifice of his life— or, 
perhaps, if the hour of execution had been previously altered 
to eight in the morning, which I think was the ease, the 
crowds might still be continuing to gaze at the removal of 
the scaffolding, or other operations connected with, or follow- 
ing said execution. 

Be this as it may, low as I was brought that day, and hu- 
miliating and pitiable as was the situation in which I waa 
about to be placed, I had this dreadful memento sounded in 
my ears, just before I entered the place of assembly, that a 
more pitiable, a more deplorable case still, had just been, or 
was about to be, exhibited, in our immediate vicinity^ 
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I need scarcely add, that after having laid my affecting re- 
presentation before the meeting, accompanied by its several 
luminous statements, (which I had taken care, under the idea 
of my probable absence, to render peculiarly so) and other satis* 
factory documents, I found them disposed to grant me every 
indulgence ; and, in fact, the matter may be said to have been 
adjusted, fully up to my most ardent wishes, and to the ut- 
most extent of my most sanguine expectations : — and it may 
easily be conjectured, that, upon the breaking up of the 
meeting, I lost no time in conveying the pleasing intelligence 
to my wife, who, from what she once witnessed on a former 
occasion, when I was far better able, and at home, in my own 
house, to stand the buffets of fortune, than on the present, 
had, as I observed before, accompanied me to Edinburgh, and 
must have felt extremely anxious to know the result. 

The sensations with which I left Edinburgh on the Wed- 
nesday afternoon, must have been very different, in various re- 
spects, from those under which I entered it on the day before;— 
yet, I am certain, that, from the train of thought I had 
been indulging in during our journey homewards, notwith- 
standing all the cheering arguments, either of my fellow tra- 
vellers could use, a melancholy gloom must have been spread- 
ing itself over my countenance, and have had a visible 
effect by the time we reached home. — And what, may my 
readers think, was the cause of all this ? Not surely any 
compunctious visitations I might have felt on the supposition 
that I had been remiss, or indolent, in the execution of my 
duty ; for, the whole tenor of my statements, and their ac- 
companying documents, which J had just been exhibiting, go 
to show that I had nothing to reproach myself with of that 
kind. Nor could it arise from any consciousness that, in the 
execution of my arduous task, I had been guilty of what too 
often neutralizes the efforts of the utmost industry, viz. been 
too lavish, or profuse in my expenditure, in bringing so many 
articles to market ;— no, the making all the available members 
of my own family, and myself among the rest, take such an 
active part in the business, must put an end to any surmise 
of that kind. 
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The fact was, that my present depressed spirits, (disguise 
it as I might,) must have just been the recurrence of a former 
ailment — the same complaint, that my good friend attempted 
to cure me of, in his letter of , 1816, but which, had 

now returned upon me with redoubled force,— when I found, 
my affairs in a doubly worse state, than I had found them, at 
that former unhappy period of my life. 

I had no reason to reflect upon my want of zeal,— -or the 
want of exertion,— or the want of economy — in carrying my 
exertions into execution ; but I could not endure, in patience, 
the cutting reflection, that, notwithstanding all that zeal — 
those exertions, — and the privations and discomforts so many 
of the members of my family had been obliged to submit to 
—indeed, did willingly submit to— in order to produce a very 
different result, — all had been to so little purpose; — ^that I had, 
notwithstanding, been unable, to make a better finish for those 
kind friends, who had just treated me with so much tender- 
ness, — ^but who must now, to all appearance, be sufferers to an 
extent, I could not, at a very short time previously, possibly 
have contemplated. 

The course of time, however, soon brought with it so 
many flattering and congratulatory epistles, that I was ena- 
bled once more to get up my spirits, and to set about the 
preparations for my new arranged task, with earnestness and 
alacrity ; and it was well for me that it was so, for siof months 
would soon be got over, and having a third part of my pay* 
ments to make in that period, I had still much to do in the 
first six months. I must have considered myself, therefore, 
under peculiar obligations to those good friends, who were so 
ready topour in thebalm of consolation, and to put me in spirits. 

One dear, and much esteemed friend, of date the 7th 
May, feelingly writes me — ** It gives me much pleasure to 
know, that you have got matters settled so much to your sa- 
tisfaction, and that now, you will in some measure, be deli- 
vered from mental anxiety, that your other troubles will also 
speedily leave you.*" Another, with whom I had long had 
very extensive dealings, and who certainly acted a very 
friendly part on the present occasion, went so far as to say, 
in his letter now before me, of the 18th, " I wish to see you 
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at the top of your profession,^ and for that purpose not only 
made offer of, but an actual tender of his service, on a pretty 
extensive scale, in the particular line in whichhe wasengaged; — 
while, even Mr , to whom I considered it advisable to 

give a hint, in consequence of some expression of his having 
come to my ears, which I considered calculated to alarm my 
securities, is pleased to express himself to me in the following 
terms, in a letter dfited the 24th of May, accompanying an 
invoice to a considerable amount : — ^^ I do certainly, at this 
time, consider your funds equal to all your engagements,^ — 
which, while it evidences that he might have had some lurk- 
ing suspicions formerly, that I had, in reality, attempted to do 
too much, goes to shew, that now, he was perfectly satisfied, 
I had done no such thing. 

And as an evidence that I had so far recovered my spirits, 
notwithstanding some rather vexatious circumstances which 
continued to annoy and harass me towards the end of May, 
in the month of June, and beginning of July. By the — 
of the latter month, I see, 1 had been able to accept of the 
kind invitation of a friend, who lived not far from the curi- 
osities of the Devon, to pay him a visit, when I had an op- 
portunity of accompanying him and another friend, out also, 
like myself, on a tour of health, (a thing I assuredly stood 
much in need of, after so much painful trouble, and so many 
severe and arduous conflicts,) on a jaunt to the Rumblino^ 
Bbidge, on which occasion, I think, we left Mr Young, the 
landlord of the inn, a small memorandum, by way of a friend- 
ly admopition, in the album, at that time, kept in his house. 

On this short excursion, I had also an opportunity of see- 
ing Castle Campbell, alias Castle Gloom, with its glen of care, 
and bum of sorrow ; — ^with other places worth noting, in the 
neighbourhood of the town of darkness, where, now stands 
the modem Dollab. 

It was well that I had been at last enabled to take, what 
had been so long considered a desideratum by my best 
friends, " a short pleasure (not business) tour,'' for the reco- 
very of my health and spirits ; — for, from certain reminiscen- 
ces still floating on my memory, and otherwise upon record, 
I think I would have need of it all, and a good stock of pa- 
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tience besides^ in the subsequent months of the year, aft^ 
my return. 

In the mean time, there was one good effect that arose from 
my April settlement. By being allowed, more time, to dis- 
pose of the remainder of my stock, I was the better enabled, 
to husband my resources, by selecting the bkst auctioneers, 
and BEST times for auctions. Hence, as the season most adapt- 
ed for the auction winter campaign drew near, it appears that I 
was not remiss in my preparations ; and as I now wished to 
see what the good town of Berwick-upon-Tweed would pro- 
duce, I find, by an advertisement before me, that my son 
commenced his operations for the seasoui in that place, on the 
evening of Monday, 90th August, — thus taking th& season by 
the end, and following it out, in such places, and at such 
times, as we found it convenient to employ him afterwards. 

While T. C, being on the spot, was commissioned to em- 
brace the opportunity of the approaching Kirkwall Fair, to 
do what he could on that occasion, as well as to employ, the 
leisure time he could save from the other concern, in other 
places of his district.* 

Meantime* remittances continued to come in from my In^. 
vemess agent, with his wonted regularity, during the remain- 
der of the year ; and although there is a visible falling off 
of the amount latterly, or, in the returns up to the 17th of 
August and 9th of November, yet I had no reason to im- 
pute this to want of zeal or activity on the part of the new 
agent ; and there was one comfort, that while my golden 



* I accordingly find that the young man, had sales by auction, and by private 
bargain, at KirkwaU^ iu the two weeks, ending the 21st and 28th of Angu8t« being 
the time which the fair lasted ; again at same place^ on the week ending the 
6th of November.-»At Siromness^ on the week ending the 13th,— -and at Tfick 
in Caithness, on the 29th and 30th same month, and 1st, 2d and 3d of I>ec. 

In the month of October, I appear to have had a sale iu Dunbar^ and another 
at same place, (for one week only and intimated to he the last for the season,) 
commencing on Monday, the 6th of December ;— and towards the end of Noy« 
and in the month of December, I appear to have had a series of sales, under 
the management of a new auctioneer in Dundee, and latterly in Perth, from 
whence, the books were returned on the 4th of Jan.— Where my son went to, after 
breaking up at Berwick, I have no record before me, but, I see a round by 
Tynmgham, December, 13 and l^'^^Whiitingham, 15 i-^Lintonf 16, 17 and 
18 ; — North Berwick, 20 and 21 i^Dirleton^ 22 and 23 i-^Atholstaneford, 24, 
26 i'^Innerwick, 27 i^-^East Bams, 28 ; — and 1 night at fVest fiamf,— which 
he mostlikely conducted s^bringing up our auction operations, to the end of 
the year." 
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harvest from that long-promising, but slow-in-performing, 
quarter, was now disappearing more and more in the distance, 
till it had almost totally evanished from my sight,— the amount 
of stock was also considerably brought down, by the number 
ef tfeturns I had recently received ; and one greater comfort 
stffl, was, that if money did not now come so plentifully in, 
my payments and present outlays, were also considerably re- 
duced, and did not press so heavily upon me. 

My other agent, at same time, seems to have been in- 
defatigable in his exertions in winding up matters farther to 
the northward ; for his monthly remittances^ although small, 
^eem to have been most regular y not one mionth appearing to 
have been missed, from the return formerly noticed ; and as 
it has always been my delight to record the good conduct of 
my agents, when it has appeared praiseworthy, I may be the 
more readily excused for bearing this testimony to the exer- 
tions of these two young men, at so important and highly 
interesting a juncture. 

I have been thus particular, so far, in detaiHng the events 
of the FIVE preceding years,— as embracing a period, replete 
with the most striking developement of the vicissitude of 
mundane afESEiirs, and the sudden tran^tion, from the almost 
opposite extremes in the chequered drama of human exist- 
ence—that of prosperity and happiness, with apparently very 
little alloy — and its antipodes,^-a state of continued and pro- 
tracted adversity and mental suffering, which human nature 
almost shudders to contemplate. 

Whatever events now remain to be taken into considera- 
tion, must, in accordance with my limits, be brought into 
smaller compass ; and this is of the less consequence^ as what- 
ever ups and dawns, I have afterwards experienced— what- 
ever hopes and fears may have subsequendy arisen in-*-«nd 
whatever comforts or disappointments may since have crossed 
— my path, — the Greatest Battle, the most tremendous con^ 
Jlicts will be found to have originated in my great misfortune 
of 1816, — and that all other matters taking their rise from, or 
brought into operation through, that misfortune, must be 
considered, severe as they may be, as of inferior importance, 
and need not therefore be so fully handled. 

2k 
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CHAPTER XXIX.— 1820. 

ComfMatlTcly iMpPT luae In whidil «otend the yen 1890.— Have itfll «i» 
tfduena teak to peHbrm—- No time Ibr me yet to think of eeM.**New aae« 
tion roates.— Matters do not yet get better in the north,-i-Cboice flowers of 
timely appearance.— Preparations for winding up the Orkney and Caithness 
eoocems—Things still oontinae to mote, in a languid way in the other nor- 
thern district— Mournful eonaidention.— Again take Tiaix hy the forelock. 
^Wholesale aale to the Trade-— Cheap aale by catalogue, to the pttblie.«i^ 
£arly commencement of our winter auction campaign.— Sale at Kirkwall fair» 
and at Stromness, in Orkney.^Our most northerly agent ordered home, after 
winding up, Ac.— Matters put in a train ibr winding up the other noitfaem 
district also.— BeeeiTe my kui genetal letnm, ftom ihy dd Intemess agents 
—First remittances from my new wmdmff «p agents..— Monthly remittances 
miserably decrease— Necessity of persevering in the meantime.— Winter auc- 
tion routes —Sales in Edinburgh— Wheels still kept in motion — My Orkney 
and Caithness agent aniTes from the north*** Auction sales in the home circuits. 
.-•Bcmittanccs Ikom the north, centinne to dwindle away.— Northen agent 
again despatched to the north, to hasten the winding up, in that quarter*— X)ne 
mischief g^eratet another.— My new Aberdeen ad¥entuze| in order to supply 
deficienciet. 



I BfusT have entered the year 1820 with very different sensa- 
tions from what I had been accustomed to for some time, on 
my new-year anniversaries ; and if I was able, on this occa- 
sion, (which I have no doubt 1 was,) to indulge myself with 
my solitary walk, it would likely be, in something of that 
tranquil mode, in which I used to sally forth to those early 
communings, before these afflicting and overwhelming disas- 
ters, that have occasioned so much dreadful struggling since, 
had overtaken me. 

For the last three or four years, indeed, my mind must 
have been in too perturbed a state for calm reflection at these 
returning seasons, — and at the time I wrote my Annual Re- 
trospect, soon after the commencement of the preceding year, 
it must have been peculiarly so. " Dreadful post of obser- 
vation, darker every hour,^ was truly a dreadful motto, — but 
not more dreadful than just, at the time, as my readers must 
now be abundantly satisfied; But, on this occasion^ all was 
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comparBtiTe sunsfaine ; and if , as I observed before^ I in- 
dulged myself in my walk by the sea side, I might have ob- 
4Mrved on the unstable element, a true picture of what man^s 
life is, in general, and what my own had so recently been. 

By the time I came to pen my next Retrospect, indeed, 
which 1 see was on the 28d of the month, I seem to have been 
quite alive to the happy change that had taken place in re- 
gard to my feelings and prospects; for I not only had se- 
. lected as a motto to that Retrospect, one breathing a very 
different spirit indeed, from the former, but, in course of my 
writing,had given expression, to such aspirationsof gratitude to 
the Giver of all good, as must ever go to shew, that I was 
far, very far indeed, from being insensible of the great alte- 
ration which had taken place during the lapse of the last 
twelve months,— 4x)th in regard to my future prospects, and 
present drcumstances. 

But I still had an arduous, and, as it afterwards turned 
out, a protracted task to perform, — so that, it was no time for 
me yet to be saying, *^ Soul, take thine ease.^^ I had, it is 
true, got over my first instalment in the beginning of No- 
vember, but I had another to provide for, early in the ensu- 
ing May, and the season for auctioning, as the days length- 
ened, would necessarily pass away ; I therdTore extended my 
fKin^s route, from the place we last left him, or rather where 
he concluded his sales at the end of the year, — from the 5th 
January, when he recommenced at Pencaitland, and conti- 
nued through various places in East Lothian and Berwick- 
shire, until he finished his round at Greenlaw^ on the 1st of 
April ;* and, in the meantime, it is probable, although his 
returns, at present, are not before me, that my new auction- 



* This route comprehended PencaUland^ 5th and 6th Jaxin&Tj^^^Wett Sal* 
fon, 7th and 8th,— £a«/ iSo/ton, 10th, 11th,— Gi^orcf, I2th, 1 3th,— GortNi^ 
14th, 15th,— ITAaNn^Aam, ISth, 20th,— .£^m<ofi, 21at, 22d^^Cock6urrupath^ 
27th, 28th,— after which we find him at Cunse, from 31 st Jan. to the 6th Feb. 
^-ChimndCy on the 7th and 8th — Auchincrawy 9th, 10th,— ^//anton, llth,— 
HtUton, 14th, 15th,— PodT/OM, 16th, 17th,— TT^'^com^, 18th, 19th,— Zi/Ao/h^ 
2l8t, 22d,— £ee/^«, 23d, 24th,— £:</naff«, 25th, 86th,— r<9^Ao/m, 28th,— Ifor. 
baitie^ Ist and 2d March,— DenAum, 3d, 4th,— JSenAom, ^e, 6th, 7th,— 
Anerum^ 8th, 9th,.— .5/ BonoeUs^ 10th, Wxh^^'GaUashieU and Melrose^ 13th 
to 18th, — Lauder^ 20th to 25th,— ^'ma/^^/m, 28th,— fri?»/Gofd9Ji, 29th, 30th, 
^"Greenkw^ 31 st and Ut ApriL 
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eer» on the receipt of his quota of booka firom Perikj waoM 
oonunence mid cany on operations for some time id .SUiii- 
5uf9A--aiid this^ no doubt, would be the more wmmaryjiaB, 
in addition to the continued depression of thetmcusf I see the 
bad weather had been much against our sales in thebonntry. 

Of date» the I2th, I see I have a remittance from mj Ork- 
ney and Caithness agent, with an account of expenses for the 
fifty-five weeks from the 19th December, 1818, to 8th of 
January current, amountii^ to what I could not help deno- 
minating, ^<a tremendous sum indeed, for such remittances,'' 
although, as before, I made not the smallest reflection against 
the present acting agent, who I still believed, was as axudous 
mi I was, to get the concern wound up. 

The amount, however, where so little had been done, was 
sufficiently discouraging ; and the matter was not much mend- 
ed by the receipt of my Inverness agent's return, up to th^ 
31st,— -by which it appeared that the expense, in thM qdarter, 
was also large enough for its produce, and the falling off, 
mcxre than I could have wished for some time to come ; al- 
though^ I must here say also, no blame whatever seemed to 
be imputed to the present agent. 

It was so far consolatory, howevo*, that in midst of these 
fresh discouragements, or I should have said, continuation of 
former discouragements, J had not only the testimony of my 
own conscience to support me in my endeavour8,*-4>ut that of 
an old friend, who had, on many occasions, proved himself 
friendly, and who so early in the year as the 7th of the month 
of January, concludes a letter he had written me, most likely 
in answer to one of thanks from myself, as follows :— 

<< If I have succeeded in my sincere intentions to serve you, I 
have amply my reward. May the great Disposer of events, 
bestow upon you and yours, that prosperity and happiness 
which your great exertions and excellent principles so well 
merit, is the sincere prayer of your faithful friend,'^ &c. 

It is pleasing, indeed, to meet with these choice flowers occa- 
sionaUy, in the journey of life ; and this one would appear the 
more opportunely, to encourage me to bear up in the contest ; 
as I rather think, from a circumstance I am about to men- 
tion, that I must have have had some pretty hiurd pulling 
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Bgmmi the Btream, to make tip my eeamd instalmeiit, on the 
4di May, the time gpecified in the bills. * 

In my cGrreapondenoe with my Orkney and Caithnecci 
agent, about this time, he sent me sundry pieces of informa- 
tion, necessary for me to know, before sending him final in- 
structions in regard to a plan, that I wished him to adopt, in 
winding up that ill fated part of the concern ; and in a letter 
I wrote him of the 25th March, I see, I allude to some 
^ printed notices,*' I had forwarded, by the Rose, to assist 
him in carrying that plan into effect : which had for its object, 
the bringing ^ the business ik this, and thv two nszt ds- 
LivBBiBs, into the smallest possible compass.*' 

And, of the 25th of April, I have my Inverness agent's 
general retu/m up to that date, by which it appears, that 
dungs still continued with him to move on in a languid way ; 
but by which time, he had succeeded, by means of returns, &c. 
to bring down the amount of stock considerably in that quar- 
ter, wluch must have been a further rdief to my mind, after 
having so much stock so long locked up, to so little purpose^ 

Ah ! little, however, did I think at the time, how little^ the 
Jive hundred and thirteen pounds adds yet remaining, were 
destined to produce !-— and the number of, imperfect sets and 
imperfect books, I was, in consequence, to be forced to bring 
into the market, at prices, so disproportionate to my last 
estimate,— even with all the allowances so generously made 
upon it ! 

If I had met with some difficulties, or more uphill work 
than I had contemplated, in providing for ifiy second, it would 
appear I was determined, to take time once more by the fore- 
lock, ixh the matter of providing for the third instalment ; al- 
though the period betwixt these two, was now extended to 
nine months^-or so, as the latter did not fall due till the 4th 
January next. 



* That circumstance, is shortly as follows,— >iD addition to my other sales by 
auction, I had been under the necessity of commissioning my most northerly 
agent, in the midst of his other labours, to have a sale at St MargweCt Uope^ 
in Orkney, on the 15th, 16th and 17th of March ; and another at Stromneu on 
the 3d, 4th, dth and Otb, of AprU,-*-a]l of which must have been fiiund requisitef 
in order to help me, to make up for lost time by bad weather, &c. in thjs more 
southem district ; preparatory to the heavy prayroents coming round in Muy, 
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But all> will be found to have been little enough by that 
time, when it did come round, notwithstanding I commenced 
my preparatory operations, so early as the month of May, 
by a wholesale sals to thb t&abb ; at which, some of my 
good friends in the line, in order, to hdip me away, with this 
still unmanageable stock, purchased considerably. 

This was followed up by a sale to the public, at Dunbar, 
by means of a catalogue, under the head of <* Chbap Salb op 
Books, &c. commencing this day, June 12, 1820, for ready 
money^ and to continue for such Books as are unsold, for a 
limited time only. ^ This catalogue, consisting of 24 pages octa- 
vo, contained considerable variety, and some of the articles put 
in at exceedingly low prices, but although the books continued 
on sale to the 29th of July, at the place mentioned, and 
many of the catalogues were sent out with accompanying cir- 
culars to the neighbourhood, the produce of the sale was not 
to a very great extent ; but this is the less to be wondered at, 
considering, that matters had been of late, rather overdone that 
way, in the good little town, as I must still continue to call it* 
Nothing, however discouraged, by that circumstance, or 
rather, stimulated to new exertions by my want of success, 
the sale was removed to Haddington, to commence in the 
Town-hall there, on the 2d of August, and subsequently, af- 
ter continuing at Haddington to the , was removed to 

Berwick ; — ^where, our itinerating sales for the winter, may be 
said to have commenced with that sale,, so early as the 28th of 
the month. 

In the mean while, myOrkney andCaithne8sagent,was order- 
ed to make one trial more at Kirkwall fair, — and another, at 
Stromness,he(oTe his return, — ^which he did atthe former place 
on the 18th, 19th, 21st, 22d, 23d, and 24th August,— and at 
the latter, on the 31st, the last day of that month, and 1st, 
2d, and 3d of September. After this he was desired to 
lose no time in returning homewards, making the best possible 
finish with subscribers he could, and leaving the numbers for 
those who had not completed their works, in the hands of 
two respectable merchants, who had been recommended to 
me for the purpose ; the one at Wick, the other at Kirkwall : — 
so that, those subscribers had^themselves to blame, who had 



J 
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tkot) to that time, completed their publications, or embraced 
the opportunity still offered them, to do so afterwards. I 
accordingly find, that this young man, in his route homewards, 
missed a letter that I had written to him, on the 12th of 
September, being then on his way, — which would bring him 
here betwixt, and the end of the month. 

With my other, or Inverness agent, I could not bring 
things to so speedy an issue ; but previously to adjusting 
with him, I see I had got, so far back as the 24th and 26th 
of May, two sheets of returns, stating distinctly, how sub- 
scribers stood all over his extensive district, with other infor- 
mation highly useful and necessary for my government. 

This was all exceedingly proper, and so far as it went, very 
satisfactory, and it is the more a pity that, at this particular 
period, I should have had any thing to distract my attention, 
from considerations, which so peculiarly demanded my utmost 
attention at so critical a period, without the intervention of 
something worse than the toothache, as I see I had occasion 
to remark, to tormeyU me ;* for it appears, by a letter that I 
wrote my agent early in June, that he had assigned some 
reason for not undertaking, the winding up the tvhole of his 
circuit, which made it necessary to employ some others in the 
business, which I did afterwards, in the persons of two of 
our oldest, and what we had been led to consider, our steadi- 
est hands, and the thing that I had reason to regret most 
afterwards, was, that at the time our new engagements with 
these men were completed, any thing should have occurred to 
prevent my having all my eyes and wits tooy bent towards 
these matters at the time. 

But where misforttmesy and more misfortunes, are, it may 
be remarked, in store, there will be no want of the means 
of bringing them out — and all the reflection I now make is, 
that if I had had less otherwise to engage my mind at that par- 
ticular period, I might have been better able to have guarded 



* This alludes to a remark, I had occasion to make in a letter to my Inver- 
aess agent, in answer to his of the 18th July, in which, I mention that I had 
had a severe touch of the toothache,^-ala6 ! with what an afflicting circumstance 
is that recollection associated, — a circumstance which makes my hearty not my 
toothy ache to this day, when I think of it ; and to which, the torture of the tooth- 
ache, with all its agonizing pangs, bore not the smallest comparison. 
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agftinst some future cotitiiigeiicieSy which I found, in time^ had 
not been sufliciently foreseen, or provided for. 

Of date, the 18th July, I have Generai Return trs last, 
from my old agent in the Inverness district, in which, he ail« 
lows of a balance of stock in my favour of £2Sl : 19s. which, 
of course, must have been made over in due proportions, td 
his two successors in the management, as it would appear, 
that, in that transaction the young man delivers up his charge ; 
•*— as the next remittances, of date, the 15th August, exactly 
up to four weeks afterwards, came from the two men who 
had succeeded him. 

Such remittances as I was now doomed to receive, soon 
baffled all my previous calculations, but I had just to fight on 
with them, the best way I could, until the unprofitable work 
was brought to a conclusion, at an after period, and in the 
way, I shall afterwards have occasion to notice. 

To return to the business of my auctions, it will be recol- 
lected, that to take timb by the forelock in regard to them, 
while one of my agents was operating in the ncMthern isles, 
my son had commenced his winter campaign at Berwick, by 
the 38th of August, or before summer, properly so called, 
(the summer ofnatuvaUats)* had passed away.-j* 

While all these wheels were kept moving in regular and 
harmonious order, in order to bring forward the neeessary 
supplies by the time of the arrival of the day of payment, in 
January, I see that my expected northern agent, had arrived' . 
some time in course of the month of September ; not, how-- 
ever, that this might be his final resting place, or rather the 
final termination of his labours on my account, for owing to 
circumstances that must hereafter be mentioned, he was oblig- 



* The lummer of naturalists, may be said to begin on the first of .raQe, and 
therefore must comprehend the month of August,— this will be found to form a 
more natural diviiion of the seasons, than that oommonlj adopted, at F^mazf 
is usually one of the most winter like months we have- 

f AfUr continuing at Bsrwiek, to the 16tb Sept. and at JTdbo^ htm tlie 18tlr 
to the 30th, we find him at Jedburgh, from the 2d to the 7th of Oct. at Haioid^, 
tnm the 16ch to the 21st, at Denham and Morbatiie^ from 23d to 28th do. ana 
at Sntatthotm and Crreenlaw, from 30th to 4th Nov. Meantime it appears, that I 
had a fortnight in Ediithurgh^ in the month of October, by Messrs J. C. and 
Sort, and another fbrtnight, same month, by Alessrs M*L. and S.— while the 
blank week in my Bon*8 route, viz. from the 9ih to the 14th Oct. seems to be 
accounted for, by the^ sale in Dunbar^ on that week. 
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ed to be despatched again, at no great distance of time, to the 
nearer neighbourhood of his former labours.* 

Meantime, while my son was proceeding with his opera- 
tions> a^sted by the young nuui who had recently returned 
from the ncnrth^ when he could be conveniently spared from 
the other concerns of winding up in the home districts, in 
which we found it necessary occasionally to employ him, the 
remittances from the north dwindled away into such mere 
nothings^ as to induce me, once more, to despatch my former 
northern agent back to that quarter ; or at least to the ground 
where the new managers were now employed, and so as to 
meet one of them at Inverness on th0 2d December, in order 
to put things into a train of more speedy winding up, under 
his own particular superintendence. 

And it was certainly fuU time that some prompt measure 
of the kind should be adopted, when the returns had arrived 
at such a pitch of depression as scarcely to pay expenses. 

One mischief, however, often generates another, and the 
very circumstance that obliged us to dispense with T. C.^s 
services here at the time, viz., the nothingness of these nor- 
thern returns, at the instant when I was still, or had lately 
been counting something upon them against the 4th of Ja- 
nuary, induced me to forward to a firm in Aberdeen, a pretty 
large supply of books, to be auctioned by them, in their own 
wareroom, on commission. But, although, to use the words 
of a friend, writing to me near the end of the year, the send- 
ing of these books helped to make ^< a hole in my stopk this 
season.'" I had no great reason, in the end, as will be seen 
in my next chapter, to boast of this new Aberdeen adventure ! 



* As the year drew towards a period, my son, I observe, who bad ar- 
rived in course of his round, by the beginning of November, at Green* 
law, broke up from that place, after finishing his sale on the 4lh,— auc« 
doned at Lithoim and Eccles on the 6th and 11th,-— at Dunse, horn the 
13th to the 18th,— after which, and continuing most likely at home, dur- 
ing the Dunlbar Fair week,— he appears to have made a trial at Inner" 
wick and Ecut Bame, and then had a few weeks* sale again at Dunbar^ 
from the 9th to the 16th of December,— after this, we find him once more, with 
a sale at Dunse, commencing on the 19th, and likely continuing till he returned, 
«t the end of the year, more especially, as the remittances then sent over, appear 
to have been pretty respectable, and advertised for a day^s sale, for a limited time, 
at reduced prices, as well as for continuation by auction, in the evenings. 



St 
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CHAPTER XXX.— 1821. 

A tonpomiy gUmpM of «iaihine.f— Old emtorat allttdMl to, and when, one of 
them was di80ontiDued.—Fint Sunday of the year, family dinner —Circum- 
stances that conspired, to render serene the morning of 1821.— The dependent 
man*s best eomfbrt—- Pleasing motto to my new retrospect—Reflections 4>f 
the irathor, when arrived at the mils tTOirB of h^ a c^loiy.— Ddu^To 
prospectSt-MA wide yawning chasm again opening to deronr my happiness.-*. 
Numerous e?ils, again mustering around me.— A most unhappy diaooyery at this 
particular period,^- Intelligence at last arriyes from Aberdeen.— But not such 
as I expected.— A comfortable breakikst, yery uncomfortably put an end to. 
«»New Spring anetkm campaighs.«-«More flowen, spring up in my path*** 
Order for my Monthly Jhf onitor, from Mr — *-, and kind letter fkom Mr Wilber* 
force.— Pleasing materials for forming a nosegay of exquisite fragrance.— AU 
necessary, to ref^h, and fit me^ against the approaching conflicts — Extensiye 
auction routes In the north.— My northekn agent reoelyes his final Ihstructions 
to come home —Sales at Berwidk, Ac— Bring oat my improy^d edition of 
Tom Bragwell.-»The wheels again put m motion^ after the return of my 
northern agent— Sales at Dunbar, and sales continued in different places of 
Bast Lothian, and Berwickshire. 



AiiTHouoH I had certainly made a considerable <^ hole in my 
stock,^ as my friend called it, and had succeeded in bringing 
my pubUcation concern into a very narrow compass by what 
it oQC(e waS) by the end of the year 1820^ yet, I had not 
brought my labours^ in regard to either the one or the other, 
to a completion. Still a good deal remained to be done in the 
cme way, and a little rather troublesome and procrastinated 
business in the other ;— but, upon the whole, I must have en<- 
tered the year 1821, with my mind relieved from a consider* 
able part of the pressure that had long borne upon it> — as it 
would appear, I had also, at this time, got at least a transi- 
tory respite from those bodily ailments, which had, on such 
occasions of late, contributed their share to incapacitate me 
for social enjoyment. 

It had long been my practice, not only to indulge myself 
with my solitary walk on new-tea&^s da y^ and my family with 
a convivial meeting of friends on the Nbw Hanssl Monbat 
Evening, (preferred, no doubt, to this honour among its 
neighbouring holidays, in consequence of its being the day 
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kept by my much venerated father, while he was spared to 
sojouro with us^)-^but to make it a pcdnt, to have as many of 
my own family, as could convemently attend, to sit down along 
with me, at our family dinner, on the vxbst Sukpay ot v«m 

TEAR. 

Although the merry meetings on Hansel Monday evening, 
may be said to have ceased with my more £artnnate and bet« 
ter days ; as I may now take the Uberty to designate those 
happy years which had passed down the stream of time, pre* 
vious to my having laid aside mg aiher headed eane, at the 
eommencem^tt of these dreadful struggles, which have fol- 
lowed so closely in the wake^ dl the gteat misfertme that be« 
fel me, in 18)6*— yet, the more sober assemUlngs at my new* 
yearns Sunday fttnily dinners, wei«e kept up, so long as i had 
influence enough to command them, and boat certain remi* 
niscences connected with it, I think, that I appeared at Ae 
board in pretty good health and spirits aa the present occasion. 

There are two things, indeed, that must have contributed 
mudi to make me enter this year with comparative serenity. 
One of my sons, had beea honoured by his worthy master, on 
the expiry dT his apprenticeship towards the end of the year, 
by having a party at dinner along with him on tiie occasioD, 
in his own house, at which, I recollect, myself, my son W. and 
our much esteemed friend Mr G " " . were present ;— while 
die other, the youngest, although his indenture had not yet 
expired, had been removed to a little distance, and put into 
a more omfidenHal eiUuttiofi, under his old master. 

And let not grandeur smile, at what it may be pleased to 
designate << these homely joys,^«— and, to it^ uninteresting 
statements,-*-in the <* simple annals of the poor f^-^or, the 
welli-being, and well-doing, of children, are the dependent 



* My silv^ headed eane^ was but a small luxury, but it seems to haye been 
the heij^t of my ambition, to display it on Sundays, on my jouraeyings, to, and 
from the cfanrdi, previous to my great misibrtttne, in 1816. Since that poriod, 
it has been laid aside, nor do I recollect either where it is, or when I last laid 
my hands on it. The small- establishment of a aiiher headed oane, was indeed, 
easily laid aside, and so far as ii only was concerned, I had truly but small 
cause to regret, that my case should have afforded an opportunity of proving the 
truth of the proverb, — ^* bX that is low meed fear va fall.'* 
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man's best comfort, and greatest . treasure ;^— >and, oh f thai 
this truth were more cherished and attended to by those-^who 
have parents^ eyes to witness— parents^ ears to hear of,— and 
parents^ hearts to bleed, in witnessing, and hearing of, their 
transgressions ! 

Be this as it may, I must hare been in a happy mood, and 
contented and cheerful frame of mind, when, on my birth- 
day this year, the 14th January, I committed my Annual Re^ 
trospect to paper, under the cheering motto of ^* the prospect 
of hope,^ as will appear from the following extract :— - 

^< As the weary and almost worn-out traveller, after he ba» 
escaped many a danger— after he has endured many a hard 
and painful toil— after he has surmounted many an almost 
insurmountable obstacle— when he, at last, finds himself 
on the top of some fair eminence, from which he beholds 
his future progress, if not entirely divested of intarven*' 
ing obstacles, yet plain and easy, in eompmson with that 
which he has already passed, and presenting nothing 
very formidable to damp his hopes of being ultimately able, 
with a little more exertion, to readi the destined goal of his 
journey, imbibes new spirits from the prospect, and catches, 
as it were, new energy from the view ;— so I, a weary, and 
almost worn-out pOgrim, in the journey of life, am at last, 
when arrived at the milk-stone ow half a cbntuby,* in- 
dulged, by the blessing of a kind Providence, with such a 
view of future prospects, as, after the troubles I have under- 
gone of late years, cannot fail to calm the soul, and impart 
new energy to the mind.'* 

Alas ! little did I think, that, at the very time I was in- 
dulging myself in these fond, but delusive, " prospects of 
hope,'' a wide yawning chasm was alrectdy opening its insa- 
tiable jaws, to swallow up my future peace of mind, with all 
my visionary delineations of fancied happiness ! — That, a new 
source of poignant and protracted suffering was now in the 
act of developing, or was about to develope itself, in such a 
form as was not much longer to be mistaken ; — while nu- 
merous evils of a lesser nature, but sufficiently calamitous in 

* Born January 14, 1771» — January 14, 1821}— Aged, 6a 
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their way^ were, I too soon found, mustering around, to ha- 
rass me in my progress, and convince me, in language that 
oould not be misunderstood, that " the prospect of hope'' 1 
had been so happily indulging in, and so fondly cheridiing, 
was, at best, deceitful and fallacious — and that, I had indeed 
yet much to endure, — much to su£Per, in the journey of life. 

In regard to the greater evil, — nature, — and inclhiation,^ 
and pity, — ^all conspire to require me to draw a veil over it ; 
although, in respect to the others, it may be considered in the 
light of Aaron's rod, and as, swallowing them all up in magni- 
tude and importance. 

Of the latter description, 1 may, however, reckon the tan- 
talizing business, occasioned by the yet slow progress made 
in the winding up of my publication concerns in the north, 
now that the last of my instalments had become due ; and the 
circumstance, that no remittance had been received from 
Aberdeen, in time for being available for that purpose, at 
the time they were so. 

Toward}^ the end of January, I, however, got the remittance 
of two bills, at different, but short dates, from that quarter, 
which although behind hand for one purpose, would still be in 
good time for others ; — and it was a great consolation for me to 
think, that that remittance, was promised to be followed by 
another, so soon as more, or the whole sales, had been ef- 
fected. 

By this time, however, a new source of annoyance, or of 
vexatious import, made its appearance— by the publication 
in London, under a fictitious name— of the very work, with a 
very slight alteration, that I had been so long, fondly contem- 
plating, the publication of myself in an improved form, in the 
hopes that, with the recommendation, I thought I might now 
count upon procuring, it might one day be of use in the way of, 
bettering my now so greatly fallen Jbr tunes ; although, the 
necessity laid upon me for other exertions, such as I have 
been detailing to my readers, had not previously left me, (as 
may be easily imagined) sufficient leisure, for the purpose. 

And it was the more provoking, that this discovery should 
have been made, at the particular time, when, having cleared 
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away the greater part, of the remainder of the book in which 
the work in question had made its original appearance, I seem 
to have removed, one part of the impediment of my going to 
press, with the new and improved edition, so soon as the i^ 
quisite Idsure could be obtained-«-4md which, I was now in 
the hopes of speedily obtaining, in consequence of the small 
compass to which I had brought my other engagements. 

liiis unhappy discovery, at so critical a moment, natu-* 
rally produced much irritation, and this irritation led to some 
unpleasant correspondence, and altercation with the gentle- 
man, whose name was upon the title, and confessed Mmself 
as the publisher ; but I am so far from wishing to provoke 
any thing hostile, in my yet depressed state, on that account, 
that, leaving the merits of my improved edition to speak for 
itself, or another to speak for it, when it comes afterwards to 
be noticed, I shall here make no further allusion to the sub- 
ject, and therefore dismiss it without even mentioning 
the name of the London publisher ; who must indeed, have 
been imposed upon himself, if he paid, what he says in his 
letter qf the 9th of February, now before roe, ■ ■ for 
the manuscript ! — ^in the hopes, that a gentleman of his pvo- 
fessed nice fedings otherwise, will now sincerely wish, if he 
has not done so already, that be had had, noting to do in a 
transaction, that could occasion, even a momentary uneasi- 
ness, to one situated as I must have been at that period ;— 
for, by the time of the date of his letter, I must have been 
longing for the further accounts, promised fit>m Aberdeen, 
in the letter accompanying the biUs of the 19th January, and 
which I see, had not arrived,by thel9tb of the month following. 

It happened, however, that I was not to be long kept 
in suspense in this respect,-^or, as I was sitting quietly at 
breakfast one morning in the little room off my back shop, 
(it may be supposed so long after the latter date, as to give 
it time to reach its destination,) a letter bearing the Aberdeen 
post mark, was put into my hands. — Long looked fra*, I must 
have thought, has come at last, for,-— from some circumstance 
or other, which I cannot, at present distinctly recdilect, I had 
been particularly pressed tor money at that time, and had 
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no doubt b^en casting mwy a longipg look, to the quarts 
from whence a supply was expected. 

The seal, it may be presumed, would be broken- with alacrity 
•—and it fortunately so happened, that at the instant, <» beforel 
had time to do so, my wife had been called away to some person 
in the shop-^which gave me leisure, on observing the con" 
tenUy to e£Pect my retreat, and take time to compose myself, 
before my re-appearance, in solitude and in sorrow ;^«^for 
what does my kind reader think, this remittance, so much 
wearied and so anxiously looked for,«— was composed of? 

The letter, it is true, (kmtained the account of sales up to 
the 10th of February, amounting to nearly double the amount, 
I had before receired value for in bills, after deducting too^ 
all expensesr^but alas ! the information was fbllbwed by the 
grievous intelligence, that instead of any thing beihg now 

forthcoming, M^srs — — *-— ■■, my agents on this ooca« 

sion^ had became bankrupt-*-and that, in place of more f undu 
being derivable from that quarter-^my two former bills, were 
now^ in a fair way of coming back upon me. 

These I have classed among my leaser evils ; but I can as- 
sure my readers, they were not felt as of trivial import by me 
at the time ; — and it was on account of the way tluit I found 
myself affected, on observing the contents of this harrowing 
epistle-— so fatal to my hopes,— that I contrived, by my time- 
ly retreat, and the appearance I afterwards assumed, to be^ 
gruile for once, that dear partner, who had, so long and so 
often shared my griefs ; and to prevent her, from knowing 
their full extent, on the present unhappy occasion. 

Perhaps it was to help to make up this most unexpected 
deficiency, that I gave orders to the young man who still 
continued winding up in the north, to commence, once more, 
at intervals, a new auctioning campaign — ^beginning at Cro* 
marty on the 5th March, and finishing at Beauty towards 
the end of April, previous to forwarding his books from In- 
i^rness to Fort Anglistics, there to abide my further orders.* 



* Although, I have not these' tales distincUy marked in the meoomndum 
before me, yet I am inclined to think, the following took place also,-io onr •wn: 
neighbourhood, la the month of January, viz. Innenokk^ 10, W^-^EaBtBorruy 
\2y^Tfmnghamy 16, X'Jy'^WMtekirky X^^smJAnkn^ 19^ ^^'^^femmlhy Ut 
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aity of doiiig nil he 09uld> as on fmner oecanons, at Eirk- 
w($U Fiir, in August* 

In tlwiiieaBtiine> I aee^ my son had been engaged with a sale 
at Berwiekf towards the end of September, at whkh time, it 
appearsynow, that I got my mind somewhat relieved from 
other matters (for idlenesst it must plainly appear by this 
times was not my element,) I was busy with ihe improved 
edition of T\m Br&gwrih a work, that I was enabled to bring 

fiom the press in a complete form, in the month of ■ i. 

following."!* 



* TliiiipP€ivriH)b»v«b»en«mwip(tciislTe«lrc«Uiiide«d,embxaclng«U^^ 
^acea in OrAiMy and CaUhnest^'^Sutherland and J?oaf -•Atrtf,— Cromarly and 

vt bad aalea to make,^ windinff-up basiiiesa to perform ; and vbicfa bfpt, tbe 
^oung naa^ banda pretty AUl of emplojinent, from tbe time be eommenced at 
CmmmnfftW tbe Stb Af arcb, tiU bt finiabed at ^Aen^m, eu tbe 87tb of Oel. 

i* After tbe tale at B^rwieh I u^ we bad one at Dvnbart for a fortnight, 
eommenetag tbe 8tb if Oel. and ending on tbe S0tb,.-and on my nortben ageni*a 
aifiial teom tbe nortbt witb ntber n beaty aapply of remnanta, S^ I p«t tbe 
nbeela In motion again, and set blm to work in tbemontb of November, in the 
ffOagei in oar mnva bamcdUtt nflgbb«mrboo4<<-and bi JSfrwieMin^ in the 
month of December.— Tbcse anetiona^ I see, embraced Tp9hi^k€im^ on tbe 6th 
•nd 7th November.^ IFIi^dHf*, on Ae Stb.— JUiiAmi, 9eb, lOth,— ITA^^M^ 
hm% IStb, iatb,.«^mMrwia*, 14tb, lfttb,<P.^4Ml a«f«», IGOk and lltb,... 
JEccl99i on ad and 4tb Pec^-^i/AoAa, fith, 6th,— C^tventote, 7tb, 8tb.~Diiiiae« 
lith to ]atb,^.^Milm» 17tb, im^L^kM, I9tb and Mlb,-.inUlMM 

we ftDiibed our lalei <bf Ittl, oa tbe 28tb and 29th. 
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CHAPTER XXXI.--*182a. 

Of late, had tatny unhappy Yvtunifl of the New year.»*i3at had nevttr hefote, tt* 
perienced such a one as the pre8ent.««Aia8 ! for the delttsive '* pirospect oi 
hope."««My new tnotto, a more apptopiiate one.«>AMote dilsetids brewing^ 
or in abeyance «M8ptiAg aticttonft.-^Aih maAft aequidnttd With tAf M igtttf*i 
intention of leaving this, for Ameriea.i-»My resolutioB in coxttequefiock and 
the causes that led to it—* The young man falls into my Tiews-^—Preparations 
for his departurei—Performs his last round of auctions on this side the At- 
tui^CJ^A tkifS expedient adopted. In order to reduce mjr still heAVy Book 
«tock.^ii*Gh6ap Cattlogue for a limlMd time only..^Gt<ert etentt destined to 
take place in that short time*— Unhappy check I suddenly OMt With.Mto 
Dreadful ooBvulsions in East Lothian^ occasioned by the defalcation 0/ the 
i;nanagerof the East Loihian Bank— -New general shop bill-— My former 
agent sails with my new adventure to Amfi»iea.**<Visit ftcim much reepeeted 
London fiienda.<«-Plcasaat ezcHnion to the I^ake at PfeMikiettliaa, ito« 
MiTbeee Utde pleasure jaunts, usefiU^ in my then situation -«-S<t dui 
on my journey to the west.— A bustling time in Edinburgh, preparing for the 
King's visit— Changed appearance of the surrounding scenery.'^Oreat 
alterations in progte6i.»-Not a time for business.^-Oo forwnd to OhuigoW.'*! 
An ineonyenient season there al8o^«<«iSt(ong tide of emignttioft setting towttdi 
the east —The effect of heat, or of habit, or of both on a drowiy nftembet of 
Dr C's congregation.-»Do business in Glasgow on the Monday morning*— *Oo 
to Paisley by the afternoon coach.— Transact business there. -^^Return and 
finish at Glasgow, in the evening.— Leave Glasgow fyt fldinburgfa, with thtf 
Tuesday morning itict boat.*^Do business at Kilsyih by the wAy..^Tbl 
windy Tuesday, being the day previous to the King's arrival in the ieads.** 
Employment at Leith, at the time of his Majesty's arrivaL«»Other matters 
^at must be passed over.— Auction expedition by the foot of the Braes of 
Angus.<«*-Intelligence4 not of the most pleasing descriptkmi tttm Attieri<Sft.«*M 
Second eiqpedition to Attgns»shire, 



In a letter from a friend, written on the last, or among the 
last days of the year, he feelingly conclude!^ In allusion to 
some recent events, ^^ You have of late, had many tmhappy 
returns of the new year,^^ and he was right ; I had indeed, of 
late, had many unhappy returns of the new year, and very 
different, indeed, from what I experienced when be once 
knew me : — when youthful anticipation ran high^ and these 
bitter ingredients had not, as yet, been stirred up in my cup;-«* 
but he well knew, that although the subject belonged to what 
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I shall now call the veiled, , leaving the reader to ffll 

it in, veiled matter, veiled picture, or whatever may please him,. 
—I never before had such a return as this,— -that I had never 
felt, or experienced, on any former occasion, a sorrow, like 
unto the sorrow I now felt,and must, in silence, continue to feel; 

And yet, this was the state in which I found myself placed, 
at the close of the year upon which I had entered under such 
encouraging auspices, and the cheering motto of <<tlie 
Prospect of Hope r 

By the time, however, that I came to select the head for 
my new retrospect, which I see I committed to paper, on the 
20th of January, I had seen cause to change my style by 
adopting that more appropriate motto, under present circum- 
stances, and past experience, ** We see here but darkly,'' — and 
which, the events of the year fully proved, was well chosen, 
and well timed ; for a dark chasm still lay before me, into 
which 1 was about to plunge, unaware of the inextricable 
nature of the vortex which was concealed underneath. And 
there was yet, another mischief brewing in the surrounding 
atmosphere, that was soon also to occasion me no little vexa- 
tion and distress* 

I mentioned, towards the conclusion of my last chapter, 
that, in consequence of my agent's having arrived from the 
north, with a rather heavy supply of remnants, be. I had again 
put the wheels in motion, and kept him operating till the 
end of the year. But, as by that time, he had made but a 
^maU holey in that part of the stock, and as I had yet by far 
too much on hand otherwise, to lie dormant for the present, 
only to take up that time afterwards, which I was most anxious 
now to devote to other purposes, I not only arranged with this 
young man to perform another pretty extensive circuit in 
course of the spring months, or, I believe, rather as far up in 
them as his license extended, which I think expired on the 
of April; but having learned, that after the period of 
his engagement with me expired, he intended to take a trip 
across the Atlantic, and try his fortunes in that land of pro- 
mise, to which my attention, it may be recollected, was once 
directed by my old friend Pbtbr, on a former occasion, I 
thought I could not do better, after these sales were over, than 
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embrace the opportunity of making, at least a trial, of what 
an adventure to that quarter of the globe would produce ; 
under the superintendence and management of one, who, on 
so many occasions, and in so many instances, had been placed 
in situations of trust, and who had, in fact, given me so many 
proofs of his fidelity in such situations before. 

My ideas on the subject, with the terms upon which I re- 
quired his co-operation, being submitted to the young man, 
he at once assented to them ; and while he went out in the 
performance of his round, I proceeded in my preparations to 
have things in readiness when he should be ready. These sales 
commenced at Chirnside^ being adjoining to the village where 
he left off on the 27th December, on the 2d of January, — ^and 
were continued in various places of Bbbwickshire and East 
Lothian, to the 30th of March, when he finished his coun- 
try round at Longformacua^ — and afterwards, put a finish to 
the business, by a sale at Dunbar ^ which he commenced on 
Monday, the 1st of April.* 

While this young man was performing his rounds, and I, 
had not been idle, in the meantime, in getting things ready 
for his operations on the other side of the Atlantic ; it appears 
that 1 had been no less busy in another particular, viz. in 
editing a new, and what I wished to consider, in consequence 
of the head notes, or arguments which I affixed to the differ- 
ent chapters, an improved edition of Mrs Grant's " History 
of an Irish Family ,'' to which, I made room for an addenda at 



* The sale at Chimside, continued on the 2d and 3d January,— afterwards 
we find him at AuehmcratOf 4tb, 6th,— ^yto», 7th, 8th and 9th,—£y&inott/A, 
10th and 12th, — Coldingham^ 14th to l^iYky-^Cockhumspaihy 17th to 19th,— 
Pencaiiland^ 22d to2^th,^Wesi Saiion, 26th, 2Gth^-^East Salton, 28th,-. 
affords 30th, Slst,— Garvo/e/, Ist, 2d February,— iS^^n^on, 4th, bthr^Norih 
Berwick, 7th, 8t\i^ 9th,^Dirlei<m, 11th, 12th,— GW/en, 13th, 14th,— ^/Ao/. 
sianeford, 16th, ieth,^~Aberlady, 18th, 19th,-^Xon^«itfry, 20th, 2l8t,— CocAr. 
enaie, 22dy'-~- Frestonpana, 26th to 27th. — Tranent, 28th, and Ist and 2d 
March,— G/a(£e«iiim>, 4th, 6th, — (the latter being on the windy Tuesday, when 
the sale may be said, to have been completely blown up by the storm,)'^at 
Pension, he had also miserable sales on the 6th and 7th)— and t^terwards proceed- 
ed with rather better effect at ElpMnston, on the 8di and 9th, — Ormiston, 11th, 
\2i\i,^Paihhead, 13th, \Aih,^Upp€rheUh^ 16th, I6th,— i^'oto, 18th, 19th, 
^^Oxtm, 20ih, 21st,— iaitrfcr, 22d, to 2GiYi,^Westruther, 27th, S8th,— 
lAjngfwrmacuaf 29th and SOth. So that, if we were forced at last to try the 
new ground, beyond the great world of waters, it must be seen by this, and the 
other extensive circuit formerly mentioned, to the northward of Aberdeen^'^^ 
that it was not for want of trying firsts what our own country could produce* 
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the end, entitled, "The Exemplary Mother, or0utiful Parenti 
and Good Cbildreti,^ by the same amiable and sensible autiior- 
ess ; who was not only pleased to grant me permission, but to 
furnish me with sundry emendations, from her own valuable 
pen, on the occasion. 

As neither the progress of these country 8ales,--^4i(nr the 
goods in preparation for America,— nor both together,-«were 
likely to exhaust my stocky or rather to bring it within pro- 
per compass for a retail business, which was now my predo* 
minant wish,— I thought upon a third expedient, and that was, 
to publish a Ohbap Gatalooub, &c. which I issued to the 
public, immediately upk>n the conclusion of my sales by auc« 
tion, and kept the books on sale on the terms offered, as ex- 
pressed on the title, for " a very limited time ofdy^ 

These catalogues, were nol only recommended to the notice 
of the managers of subscription and parish libraries, but were 
sent out to private individuals likely to purchase, accom* 
panied by a card, expressing my anxiety ^* to clear awi^ as 
many of the articles as possible, by the time mentioned,'^—- 
i. e. the ensuing Whitsunday. 

But alas ! soon after this extensive catalogue, containing 
many valuable works, made its appearance, and long before 
MHiitsunday, — a convulsion was to take place, which was to 
shake East Lothian to its centre, and make people more an- 
xious to clap their hands on their pockets, to keep fast what 
cash they could secure in them, than to let a single trilling 
escape iar any purpose whatever, unconnected with the pur- 
chase of, the first necessaries of life. 

I need not say, that I here allude to the dreadful dreum- 
stance of the sudden explosion of the East Lothian Bank, oc- 
casioned by Mr Borthwick^s flight, on the evening of the 
18tb, leaving matters in such a state of confusion, that 
it required both time, and patience, and I may add, a con- 
siderable d^ee of fortitude in the directors and other 
proprietors, to come at the extent of the evil. This unfore- 
seen, and totally imexpected calamity, among other mischiefs 
it occasiimed of greater importance, may be said to have com- 
pletely upset, and blasted, at almost the moment they were 
fonned, all my expectaticms from that salci— many of the dU- 
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rectors and gendemen connected with that establidhment, 
being among my best customers, in the book line ; but, in« 
deed, what farther could be expected at that time from the sale 
of such articles, in a county, now so poverty^struck as East Lo- 
thian had become, by this tremendous blow to her capitalists ! . 
•"-the whole of whose dependents must have suffered propor* 
tionally ? 

In the meantime, while these memorable, because, most af- 
flictive events, were taking place around us,*^and the deploiv 
able amsequences of thislamentable occurreice, were, as might 
have been anticipated, developingi and manifesting themselves 
among all de^ees, and descriptions of persons in the com- 
munity,— I was proceeding progressively, in getting things 
in readiness for my transatlantic adventure, previous to which, 
I see, I had published what I shall call, a << New General 
Shop Bill,^^ consisting of a post folio half sheet, printed on 
both sides, and including, on the back, our list of patent me- 
dicines, which, at the date marked. May 1823, will be found 
to be very respectable for a country town. 

By the 16th of that month, (May) I see, I had furnidied 
the young man with an Invoice of tev^ packages, the receipt 
of which, he acknowledges in his letter, of date, the 31st ; 
and in the bill of loadings it appears, all were shipped on 
board the Intrepid^ then lying in the harbour of Greenock, 
bound for New York ; and by his sailing letter afterwards, 1 
am given to understand, he was to sail on the 11th of June, 
which, having no doubt he did, I observe, that to make mat* 
ters as secure as possible, so far, I had covered the whole by 
insurance, effected with a gentleman in this place, on the 18th. 

It waa on ih»fitH of July, this year, and when a near con- 
nexion was engaged at a meeting on the affairs of the East 
Lothian Bank, I observe^ that we were favoured with a visit 
from our much respected and esteemed friendt Mr -— ^ from 
London, who, accompanied by his daughter and a friend, 
were at the time on a tour of health. Notwithstanding the 
untoward situation in which he found us, in cunsequence of 
my pcotraeted onisfortunef^ and the reomt calamity that had 
Wallen the county, we contrived to make this dear friend 
and hk» IravelliiBg companions as comftHlabk as possiUe^ dur* 
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ing their short sojourn among us.— -Pity that it had not been 
longer, as it was, alas ! the last, as well as the JitbU visit, 
from that highly endeared, on many accounts, and tnuch re- 
spected individual, that we were ever destined to have. 

The little pleasant jaunt that 1 was enabled to take with 
these welcome strangers, to the Lake at Pressmennan, and 
the beautiful grounds of Biel, would no doubt be of service 
to me, in the way of a restorative ; — ^for I had many a hint 
given me, that I took too little exercise in that way, — and 
my health and spirits, certainly required something, at that 
time, to brace them up to the proper pitch, and put them in 
tone, preparatory to setting out on a journey which I had 
been contemplating for some time, to the westward; and 
which, it will be seen, I undertook in the following month, 
just in time to meet his Majesty, on his visit to Scotland, 
at Edinburgh, on my return. 

On the morning of Friday, the 9th of August, I see, I set 
out for Edinburgh, where I had business to transact, previ- 
ous to going forward to Glasgow. But Edinburgh was in 
such a state of internal ferment at the time, in consequence 
of the great preparations going on for the reception of his 
Majesty, then daily expected, that, of all the times and sea- 
sons I could have chosen, I could not have selected, or fallen 
upon a worse, for business. 

Every person was either engaged in making preparations 
for, or talking about the intended visit, and I could not turn 
my eyes to the castle, as 1 hastily pursued my business course 
along the streets of the new town,— or gave them a cast up- 
wards, to Arthur Seat, spotted with its tents,— or to the won- 
derful alterations going on in all quarters of the town, 
— but I saw something to remind me that this was not a 
time for business in Edinburgh ; so that, 1 resolved to go for- 
ward to Glasgow, and finish there, and at Paisley, in the first 
place, in the hopes to fare better in the good old city, on 
my return. 

On the following morning, therefore, viz., that of Satur- 
day the 10th of August, I went forward to Glasgow bygone of 
the coaches ; and in order to make up for some of the time I 
had spent to so little purpose in Edinburgh, and to make my 
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stay in the west the shorter, I lost not a moment in proceed- 
ing to business ; but, wh^^t with being told, that one person 
had gone off to Edinburgh, (to which point the tide seemed 
to have been for some time setting in, from all quarters,) to 
meet the Eling — ^that another, less curious in these matters, 
had been absent for some time at bathing quarters — I soon 
found, that even the inhabitants of the great commercial city 
of Glasgow itself, could allow their minds to be directed to 
other purposes than those of mere commerce. So that, I got 
comparatively little business done on that day, in that city 
also, to what I expected.* 

After finishing, as far as fKwsible, in Glasgow, on the Mon- 
day morning, I went down to Paisley by one of the afternoon 
coaches — (it was the one driven by, and, I believe, the pro- 
perty of, the genileman9 said to have been an officer in the 
army ;)-— and, after transacting business there, returned to 
Glasgow, in the evening. 

Next morning saw me on board of the track boat, with a 
very crowded assemblage of passengers, on my way to Edin- 
burgh. But my limits do not permit me to enter into details 
of what I either saw, or heard, or befel me, including the acci- 
dent, from which I so narrowly escaped, in stepping from the 
boat, in order to call at Kilsyth, on that joubney of a day, — 
being the windy Tttesdayy^^the day previous to his Majesty ^s 
arrival in Jicith Roads, on the 14th. 

•Neither have I room to enlarge upon the way I employed 
my time, in winding up matters in Edinburgh and Leith, on 



* So great, indeed, was the manioy (shall I caU it, when coupled with so great 
a name ?) for emigration to the eastward, that I was informed, before I Uft Glas- 
gow, that the Rer. Dr Chalmers himself, whom I had heard in his own church of 
St John's, on the morning of the Sunday on which IJremained at Glasgow, had also 
taken his flight eastwards, although it would be presuming too much in me to say, 
to meet and to welcome, the comiag; rays of Royalty ; for I observed, soon after my 
return home, a notice from, or in, A Dumfries paper, that the Rev. Dr Chalmers 
had been preaching there, on a mission to the south,— a cc o mpanied by the piquant 
remark,— -that a person might sit, and have his pockets pidced, while the Doctor 
preached, but that it was impossible any of his auditors could fall asleep ! An 
assertion that I might have, wkh good reason, called in question at the time, 
seeing—such is the power of habit, or, it may be, the extreme heat of the day, or of 
both — I had but recently witnessed, in the pew just before me, in the Doctor's 
own church, and while the Doctor himself preached. ..and most likely one of his 
ownoongregation-— aperson,— and agood-looking, stout, and healthy person too,., 
not only asleep, but remain for such a length of time under the power of the 
tbrowsy enchanter, that one might have picked his pocket, or done what he liked 
with him, fifty times, without his knowing any thing of the matter. 

2 N 
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the 14th, until I was interrupted in the latter place, by the 
shutting up of the shops in all directions, on the arrival of 
the little squadron in the Roads. 

These, and a number of other matters, connected with the 
fine fights I saw, in that throng, happy, and stirring time in 
the city, must all be passed over, in order to enable me, to 
make room for others of more consequence, to be detailed to- 
wards the conclusion of my present chapter. 

l^e large number of remnants brought home by my agent, 
from the north— the little progress he had been able to make 
in the reducing of them, after his return, to the time of his 
departure for America— -and the complete failure, I may say, 
of my sale by catalogue, in consequence of the distressing oc- 
currence formerly alluded to— with the little prospect we had, 
of being able to do any more good, in our own now impaf^er- 
ished county, for some time at least,— made us look out for 
new ground, for our future operations ;— and, I rescdved, at 
last, upon making the experiment, as to how far, a range along 
by the foot of the Brass ov Angus, might be condudve, to 
make up the deficiencies, occasioned by being driven from our 
old ground, — ^among the fertiie plains of Bebwickshibs and 
East Lothian.* 

So that, if we were not successful, it was not tot "^tant of 
going to distant ground, or far beyond the bounds of our now 
unfortunate county, as I am sorry to call it,— and, I may add, 
its unfortunate neighbour, Berwickshire— >for it, too, was too 
nearly situated to escape the effects of the explosion— in search 
of it. But, upon the whole, I have little reason to complain 
in this respect, for the produce of the foot of the Braes of 
Angusj certainly, on this occasion, came fully up to our most 
sanguine expectations. 

And it was well for us that it did so ; for, if the accounts 



* In looordaBce with this plan, I tee that my boo after tfyiiig a aala at Aer- 
wiek^t for 5 dayt, oommencing on Tuesday, the 3d of Sept.— and at 7\peed- 
mouih, foi a few days after warid8» oommencing on the 9th,«««operating with his 
auetions at Forfar^ in Awous«sHiaK, horn the 26th Sept* to the 14th of Oct. 
.—at KWriemtUr^ from t he ■ , to the ■■■ .do.— At i^/siiyoime, in Pebth* 
SRinE, from th e to the i^— At Bree&m in AKaus-sHins egun, from 

the ■ to the. , . a nd then at JDtiiMbw» from the .to the 4th NoYomber, 

on which day, I see his last returns are dated..^^. B. The returns for these 
Uanks, have for the present fellen by, but it is of little oonsequence, as the sales 
aie marked in regular ittooeasion* so that> the time at each l&ce, may b« nearly 
guessed at. 
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¥^e had recently received of the arrival of the young man in 
America, brought with them nothing else satisfactory — ^nei* 
ther did his letter of the 12th November, from which it ap- 
peared, that, having hem laid up with the yellow fever, and 
other ei ceterasy I had nothing to look for, as being imme* 
diately forthcoming, from that quarter. Indeed, the being 
made acquainted with this circumstance, seems to have deter- 
mined me to try the northern range ligain, but the success 
was by no means equal to die former ; and, as two of my re- 
turns, I see, are dated the 17th and 23d of December, from 
For/ar,— and on the 26th and dOth, from Df^ncfee,— after 
which, the liuctioneer soon made his appearance personally ,«-r- 
I m^y say-'^Hind so ended, the transactions of the year. 



CHAPTER XXXII.— 1823. 

It would have been well, could I have said, that with the transactioAs of 1822, 
an end had been put to our procrastinated troubles.— Still surrounded by pro- 

" i^cts for from pleasing. — Another sober New Year.— DisastioasinteUigenoe, 
ttcoompamed bj the jEr«4 and la$t remittance from America.— Lamenuble ex- 
tracts from my American letter The judgment of charity, on such an af* 

fiioting occasion.— A rather strange expression, apologized for, in the best 
manner possible.— A new ground of hope —My mind diverted from these 
disagreeables, by another subject of immediate interest-severe storm in the 
month of February.— Able to go westward, and attend a meeting of friends 
at ——.—An affecting recollection.— Melancholy sofa scene.— Lines to a 
departed son.^ Journey to the westward —Visit the Edinburgh College Mu- 
seum.— Recognixed by an oH acquaintance in coming out.— New w&iitr 
auction campaign— Route described. 

Ani>, it would have been well could I have added, that, with 
(« the transactions of the year,'' an end had been put to those 
procrastinated troubles ; for we certainly had had, a most te- 
dious business to perform, in winding up, during the by-past 
year, what should have been wound up a twelvemonth before ; 
and a full share of other vexatious mattar to engage my at- 
tention along with it. 

But, by the 14th January, the time when I wrote my next 
Retrospect, under the designation at the top, *< My births 
day,'' it will be seen, this was by no means the case, or that 
manuscript would not have furnished matter for the following 
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short extract : — ^< I am still surrounded with a prospect far 
from pleasing ;^ and, in allusion to a letter t had received 
from my youngest son, then in a situation in Edinburgh, 
much about the same date, I see, I take occasion, in the same 
manuscript, to remark — " I dare say, my new-year^s day this 
year was spent sober enough, and that, my solitary walk by 
the sea side was not accomplished without some mournful re- 
flections, and most likely, some fearful forebodings.^ 

But what these reflections or forebodings were, I shall not 
here say, and as they no doubt referred principally to the 
subject under the veil, I trust, I need make no other apology 
for passing them over in silence. 

In course of the month of February, I received another let- 
ter from New York, dated the 16th of the preceding month ; 
but such a piece of doleful intelligence from that landofpro- 
misey I certainly should not have expected ! — if hope deferred 
had not already made me suspicious, and repeated disappoint- 
ments had not, in some measure, prepared me for the event f 

The young man begins, by saying, <^ I am really sorry that 
it is not in my power to send a greater amount ;^ and well 
he might, as the amount was only an order for the trivial sum 
of , upon a banking house in London, at a distant 

date ; and that was, alas ! the^r^^ and the la&t remittance I 
was doomed to receive from that quarter, out of the amount 
of invoices to the extent of * ■ * * *. 

But the same gracious Being, who tempers the weather to 
the shorn lamb, and ushers in the midnight darkness, by twi- 
light, did not permit me to see the whole extent of the evil at 
once ; and, from the representations given by the poor lad, 
however disappointed 1 might feel, how could 1 be angry 
with him ? 

After the above preparatory preamble, he goes on to state 
■— " The trade here is in a miserable state. « ♦ J have 
not the most distant prospect of ever doing any good in this 
country. * * By this time, you must have had mine, 
informing you, of my misfortune in having the yellow fever,^ 
&c., &c. ; — ^for I have neither room nor heart to go over the 
remainder of that lamentable epistle : and, as I have learned 
since^ I began to prepare these pages for the press, that the 
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writer is now removed, beyond that bourne, which interdicts 
all future commerce with mortals and immortals,— I would in- 
dulge the hope, in the judgment of charity, that things were 
exactly as he represented them at the time, — and so be dis- 
posed rather, to become his apologist, than otherwise. 

There was one expression, indeed, that I did not like well, 
in his letter, viz., <^ Confidence is a word obsolete in the Ame- 
rican vocabulary .^^ But still, I had no great reason to be 
much alarmed on that account. The young man was not an 
American — ^he had had the best of principles early instilled 
into him, by the most exemplary of parents— he was connected 
with a set of the most worthy, and honest, and, on these ac- 
counts, highly respected friends-— he had long been, and had 
enjoyed much confidence, in my service ; and had he not con- 
ducted himself much, very much indeed, to my satisfaction, it 
is not likely, he would ever have been entrusted, in the manner 
he was, with goods to so considerable an amount. I had no 
reason, therefore, not the smallest, to think, that in speaking 
of the American nomenclature, he had adopted, or meant to 
adopt, it as his own ; and the expression, of course, although 
it sounded rather curious in my ear, gave me the less concern 
at the time ; — and, I may add, my hopes were also kept the 
more alive, by his observing, towards the conclusion of his 
letter, << The next time I write, I shall send a statement of 
the products of the sales C — ^and it must be allowed he had a 
yerj good reason for postponing this information, when he 
adds, ^^ I have not yet got all disposed of.^ 

I have often observed, in the course of events, that at a time 
when there happened with me anything peculiarly calamitous, 
my mind was often drawn off from it, by some other intruding 
subject of less mournful aspect, and I have some reason to 
believe, that in this respect, I was far from being singular ; 
although my space does not permit me to dwell upon, at 
present, what, the more I think of it, I must however con- 
sider in the light of, another most happy ordination. — But 
so it happened, that, about the time I received this unwel- 
come piece of intelligence,— and had my mind harassed by 
another most perplexing matter lately briefly alluded to, — I 
had been called upon to busy myself in another manner, and 
which, would no doubt contribute to divert my mind some- 
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what from the drcumstanoes I-— viz. the eBdeavouring to put 
my fourth ton into a aituadon for succeeding to the busiiiess 
of a gentleman in the same profession, idio had, in the pre* 
ceding winter, paid the debt we all owe to nature. 

In this, I knew, from the manner in which I was then situat- 
ed, I could give him little assistance at that precise time, in 
a pecuniary point <^ view myself"— and there was besides, a 
serious obstacle, in his youth and want of experience^— but, 
in stating the matter clearly and candidly to a gentleman, 
who had long, and on many occasions, acted in a most friendly 
manner, when he could be of use in promoting the interests 
of my fanuly— K>bser ving in course of my letter,— that the one 
objection, viz. that on account of his youth might <' be in a 
great degree obviated, by his coming under an obligation, to 
submit to my guidance, and direction in his dealings, for some 
time ; as well as to board himself under my roof.^ I receiv- 
ed in answer to that letter, (which it will be observed, had 
been delivered by the young man himself)— the following 
short and friendly reply : 

«« 26*A February, 1823. 

*< I have yours,— I am* much pleased with your son,— and 
think you should not lose sight of the establishment you 
mention— I mil be * * next Thursday, when, we can consider 
of the best method of raising for him the funds necessary.^ 
Yours truly, &c. 

Su£Bce it to say, that when this friendly gentleman did come 
down, at the time mentioned, arrangements were made for 
providing the young man with the necessary funds, — and 
in order not again to recur to the matter at that time, I may 
as well observe herein passing, that, I see that after piirehas- 
ing a considerable proportion of the materials and of the 
stock, and going on with his preparations, he was able to an- 
nounce, that he had commenced business, in the premises 
lately occupied by his predecessor in the same profession, by 
advertisement, dated the 5th of May next. 

The storm in February this year, I find by several remi- 
niscences, some of them of a most melancholy descriptum, 
had been very severe.-<-Indeed, a friend in his letter of the 
24th calls it << a terrible storm,^ and some of my readers in 
this quarter, may possibly recollect something of it, when I 
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say, that it was the same, in which there were so many mails 
due at one time, and when, there was such a numerous arri- 
val of them, on a Fastens^e'en or Shrove Tuesday. 

The storm, however, had so far disappeared, or taken off 
by the end of the month, that, I find, that by Wednesday 
the 26th, I was able to go to the westward, and attend a meet- 
ing of friends, on what was considered by us all> a very im- 
portant matter to the family ; but from which, as to any 
lasting good fruits resulting from it, we might as well never 
have met, or perhaps had better have staid at home. 

I was never, however, backward in making an experiment, 
where there appeared, the smallest prospect of good being done 
by that experiment, and although some of the others seemed 
to be more sanguine of success, in this respect, than I was— - 
yet, as the other parties seemed to think otherwise, at the 
time, I do not regret giving my consent to make the experi- 
ment agreed on, — ^little reason, indeed, as we have since had, 
to congratulate ourselves on the result. 

It was some time in the month of July, I think, that I 
was much taken, on my return from a journey to the west, 
with my little namesake and grandson, as I passed through 
Haddington ; for little Oeorge, was indeed, a most pleasant 
and engaging child, and it was on that occasion, I think, that 
it was arranged that his mother should bring him east to pay 
us HIS FiBST VISIT, at a short time afterwards ; — and which 
led, to anticipations, never, alas ! to be realized ; — ^for, on the 
last day of July, likely just at the time we were looking for 
him down, according to promise, I received a letter from the 
father, acquainting me with the sudden death of the child, 
on the evening before. From sundry reminiscences, in my 
possession, I appear to have been much affected by the cir- 
cumstance, of the little darling, l3dng in a kind of mournful 
state, in my house, and on the vebt sofa, upon which, we had 
perhaps been counting upon witnessing his little gambols on 
that very day — Sunday, the 3d of August, — ^previously to his 
being borne forward to his final resting place, in his grand- 
sire's burial ground, in Dunbar church yard. — The follow- 
ing beautiful effusion, dated on the day of his death, will shew, 
how the afflicted parent was affected on the occasion :— 
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TO MY DEPARTED SON. 

By — — — — . 

Child of my love ! why haat thou laid 
Thy gentle head beneath the willow ? 

Thy Father's anna, was wanner bed. 
Thy Mother's breast a softer pillow. 

We joyed to please thee-— darling child ! 

Thou wert our little earthly treasure ;— 
And in thy brow, serenely mild, 

We read thy gratitude with pleasurcb 

When gazing on thine eyes of blue, 
And cheeks, bedew'd with health*s red roses. 

We dreaded not that last adieu. 
Which the dark grave too soon discloses. 

Why did thou leave, thy cradle-bed. 
And the fond bosom of thy mother. 

To lay in dust thy gentle head. 
Beneath a day cold mossy cover. 

Say, in what region of the sky 
Is now thy blessed spirit roaming P 

That I may trace thy course on high, 
When waadVing in the star-light gloaming. 

Heaven snatched thee faultless as thou grew, 
A pure unspotted offering blossom, 

£xhal'd thy spirit as the dew 
That lies upon the Uly's bosom. 

So softly came the herald death. 
As o'er thy form we weeping bended. 

We scarce observ'd the parting breath. 
When calm, to God, thy soul ascended. 

But oft, my George, in future years. 
Thy fate, untimely, I will mourn ; 

And with a father's fondest tears 
Bedew the turf that decks thy urn ! 



30IA July, 1823. 
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t do not recollect the precise time, when I first visited the 
Edinburgh College Museum, preparatory to the description 
given of it in riiy Popular Philosophy, which then, as 1 got 
my mind more and more relieved from other considerations, 
must have been obtaining some ascendency in my thoughts ; 
but 1 recollect distinctly enough, that it was on my way to the 
westward, to visit some friends in the month of August, this 
Isummer, that I embraced the opportunity of introducing my 
wife to this superb collection, in company with another lady 
and some friends,— and that it was, in coming out on this oc- 
casion, that we met with, and received so hearty a shake 
of the hand from, poor Mr Constable, then in the zenith of 
his glory, — and whose activity, perseverance, and enterpris- 
ing spirit, in trade, — certainly merited a better fate, than 
what befel him at the last. 

Although my heavy stock must, by this time, have been 
much reduced, yet, the best season for auctioning was not to 
be let slip, without attempting something, and, I according- 
ly find, we once more entered upon a new series, banning at 
Dunbar f on the evening of the 1st of October, and finishing, 
with occasional intervals, at same place, on the last week of 
the year ; — and in the mean time, I availed myself of the 
busiest selling time in Edinburgh, to get Messrs M. and S* 
lo introduce some of my books occasionally into their cata« 
logues, during the months of November and December.* 




* The sale in Dunbar^ as above obsenred, commenced on Wednesday, the 
first of Oct. and continued to the 1 Ith,— afterwards, i^e find my' son operating at 
DimM, on the 13th to the 18th,— at Eeei^ and Liihotm^ from the 21st to the 
25th,— at KeUOj from 28th, to 1st Nov.— at Swini&n^ 3d, Ath^-^tadpkirk, 5th, 
6th,— H^At/«oiiiff, 7th, 8th,— at AUatUon^ Chimtide and Weatruiher^ week 
ending the 16th«— .^yfon and CoUknghdmy from 17th to 22d )<— after this, there 
seems to be a small interval daring our Fair week,— and then, the sales proceed ac 
Cockbumspaihi Matt Bartu, and Innerwick, Ist to 6th Dec— ^TVnitt^Aam, 
WhUHnghamn and Linion^ 8th to 13th,— >FF%t/t^f^Aain and Stenion^ 17th to 
the 20th, and a week at Dunbar^ from the 22d to the 27th« 

The nights, on which some of my articles were inserted in Messn ■ i *§ 
catalogues, in Edinburgh, were the 3d, 4th, 6th, 7th, 11th and 12th»iand again, 
on the 17Ui, 18th, 19th, 20th and 22d Nov.— and 1st, Sd, and 4th of Dec 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL— 1824. 

AlUiODgh the jut 1824, brovght with it, iu ourci and tioablet, yet 1 had now 
got into oomparativelj smooth water, hi many retpects.— Certain matters, 
that I must howerer have felt keenly, or, which, eould not hare home lightly 
on me at the time .^The areh enemy of mankind, changes his mode of attack, 
hot is defeated by my resolution, jr ot iocurse Gotf, and die^ bat, to blebs God 
AH D LiTXa^^vateful aspirations in my new retrospect.— Abbp again indispos- 
ed.— Begin to think seriously, of proceeding with my «« Book of Nature Laid 
Open.'*— Circumstances) that must have contributed to Induce me, to proceed in 

earnest with my work at this period— Beautiful extract ftom Gales Golden 

opportunities not lost si^tof.»*»Moments of sedusion from the world, how they 
may be profitably employed, and well spent«*Night thoughts, as well as dally 
exertions, called into action.**All necessary, to enable me to progress with 
my task.— What seems to haye been the will of providence, faa this respect ^ 
Other concerns not neglected.— Spring aaetioBat««Write to a stnnger in 
America.-* His prompt reply. — Procedure adopted, after receiTing the Ame. 
rican faitelUgence. — Preparations for another estenaive winter auction campaign* 
— *' Cheap sale,*' and " Literary Treat.";— Theatre of our new auction opera- 
tions, from commencement, till thehr termination.— What must have contri> 
httted much, to pmt me hi spirits, as 1824, drew to a dose. 



The year 1824 brought with it its eaxea and troubles, 
and, of course, its own anxieties and struggles ; butt as I 
liad now got into comparatively smooth water, in other res' 
pects, and these, however acute and griewma to be borne, 
may be said dther to have belonged to the mysterious sub- 
ject within the veil,— or so allied to, apd connected with, other 
private concerns,— as not to come within the pale of, legitimate 
subject for public exposure, I shall pass them by, with this 
slight notice. 

There are, however, certain reminiscences, which go to 
show, that, whatever relief 1 may have obtained, by this time^ 
in regard to other matters — ^the troubles of the year, upon 
which I bad now entered, were neither of a light, nor a 
temporary nature — and that neither did they fall lightly j nor 
bear transiently y^'^m my still seemingly devoted head ! 

For, it could not be a small matter, which could induce a dear 
friend, in writing to me so early as the 3d of January, as if 
afraid, that he had touched too strongly on a certain tender 
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chord, in a recent cdnmunication, to say, ^< I hope my hist 
would not have a very bad effect,^ and that seemed to make him 
de^ly regret haying said any thing on the subject :— -it could 
not be a light matter, that bore me down, and pressed me to 
the earth, by the weight of mental anguish, towards mid- 
summer, on that memorable sacramental Sunday, when I 
was confined to bed, suffering besides, under severe bodily 
indisposition, — while the family were at church: — and, it 
could not be a small or a light matter, indeed, which, 
towards the close of the year, made me eat that bitter 
bread of sorrow, and occasion, (what has been termed by 
a certain writer, whose name I do not at present recollect,)— 
** the most afflictive sight in nature"-— the tears of the aged 
to flow ! 

In short, it was but too evident, that my troubles and my 
sorrows were not yet at an end ;— that, if the arch tempter 
— ^and when he failed in his artifices that way^^^XBJcn tor- 
mentor, of mankind, — ^had really been permitted by my sit- 
PBBME benefactor — ^who permits ** these ills to fall'' 

** For OBACI0U8 ends, and wills that man should mourn—** 

to exercise his malignant purposes on me, so far as to << si/i 
me as wheats as he requested permission to do unto Simon, 
in other respects, — but, only to save my life as in the case of 
Job, — ^he had coly changed his mode and manner, but not, his 
determined system, of attack. 

In this, again, however, T trust, he was foiled ; and, if he 
was actually bent on nothing short of my destruction, and 
driving me, in the anguish of despair, to " curse God and 
die^ he must have found himself grievously out of his cal- 
culation, when he saw, that I was as determined on my 
part, to pursue a quite contrary course, and to Bless God 
and Live. But to return. 

So early as the time when I wrote my new Retrospect, 
which I see is dated the 18th of January, 1 observe that, not- 
withstanding these portentous omens had already made their 
appearance, more or less— ^though some of them were only 
to the extent of small specks, of rather uncourtly, or unseem- 
ly appearance, and but little^ as yet, above the horizon, — ^yet^ 
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an reference to some matters, which had taken place in course of 
the by-past year, I could not, but fed grateful, and had, even at 
that early period, begun to give expression to these emotions 
in such language as this— ^< This calls again aloud for grati- 
tude ; and for these unspeakable mercies, I again desire to 
lift up my soul in thankfulness to the adorable giver of all 
good, whose loving kindnesses have kept pace with the revol- 
ving moments of the by-past year." 

But, as the spring advanced, it appears that I had com- 
menced in earnest, making my preparations for giving a more 
substantial proof of my determination to <* blkss Oon and 
LivB," than the mere expression of my sentiments and my 
wishes, on a manuscript, that was meant to remain as a sealed 
letter, in regard to the public in general, or, as I shall say, 
to the worid. 

By a letter to my youngest son, who still continued in his 
situation at Edinburgh, of date the 7th April, I see that, af- 
ter alluding to ^^ the weak state I had recently been brought 
to, befcMre I began to take barks and other medicine," I gave 
him the additional information, << I begin now to think, if 
I do not now get on with the < Book of Nature laid open,? 
I never shall ; and, on that account, am anxious that I get 
it as far forward as possible, this summer ;"— hinting, at same 
time, that I had been able to make little progress with it of 
late,— which shows, that I had not only been indisposed, but 
fixes the time, viz., during that Indisposition m which I Aod 
been doing a little, and had now turned my thoughts serious- 
ly on doing more, in furtherance of what, I may perhaps well 
style ONE of the best wobks of my life — being, as Oallen has 
expressed it, in the quotation at the commencement of the 
introductory chapter of my Popular Philosophy, (the new 
name I gave to my improved edition of the Book of Nature 
laid open,) of that description of treatises, which *^ compose 
one of the noblest and most acceptable hymns."* 



* This quotation is altogether ao beaatiful, that I cannot resist the inclination 
I feel, for again copying it — It is to the following purport, and ia stated ezactljr 
in the way, in which it is made to commence my popular philosophy — ^' Such 
treatises,^* says Oalkk, **as display the ^cellencies of the Ob eat Cbkator* 
compote one of the noblest, and ipost acceptable hymns* To acquaint ^ursdvea 
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1 need scarcely repeat to my deader, that this had long 

been a contemplated, and a favourite object, with me, and 

the time certainly, had at last, become favourable and fitting 
for carrying my intentions into execution, — when, notwith- 
standing theprevalenceof other miseries, (and who can count 
upon, being ever, entirely exempt from them in this mortal 
state) I had been considerably relieved from the pressure, 
of what had so long borne me to the earth, and, found, in 
ccmsequeilce, not only more leisure, but my mind in a better 
frame for the purpose, during an indisposition that seems to 
have overtaken me early in January, and which seems to 
have increased about the beginning of June, to such adegree, 
as to unfit me, for a time, for all further exertions. 

The golden moments, that so opportunely then came in my 
way, it may readily be supposed, I would avdil myself of, 
in my state of solitude ; and I did so, to such a degree, 
that it might have become a question with me, whether I did 
not much retard my convalescence, by the excess, or severity 
of my employment, — ^were it not, that instead of sufi*ering un- 
der, I have generally been accustomed, to consider myself 
rather as benefited by such exertions. 

Be this as it may, I seem to have ph'ed my hands well, 
and had made considerable progress in my preparations dur- 
ing these months of seclusion. And when I say, that not 
only were my day hours, but many of those that are usually 
spent under the influence of 

'^ Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmj sleep V* 

devoted to the performance of my arduous task, so that 
the average of three hours and a half, might still be, as it 
had been before, and has often been since, considered as my 
allotted portion of time, for sleep ; this may surprise my 
readers the more, when I remind them of what I must have 
endured, not so much from bodily, as from mental suffering, in 



with His sublime perfections^ and point out to others, His infinite power, Hia 

unerring wisdom, and His bou^ndUss bemgnUy, this is a more substantial act 

of devotion, than to slay hecatombs of victims at his alter, or to kindle moon, 
tains of spices, into incense."— How far, it is there, well appropriated and fitted 
for the place it occupies, will be best appreciated by those, who peruse what 
follows in that work. 
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those lonesome momentS} when << the heart must have known 
its own bitterness.^ Indeed, I must confess, that I feel ra- 
ther surprised that I should have been aUe to make anjr, 
even the smallest progress, with my task at such a time, and 
under such circumstances. 

But it seems to have been ordained, in the wisdom of Pro- 
vidence, that a work which may well be said to have taken 
its rise from misfortune, (as I think has already been suffi- 
ciently demonstrated) should be nurtured, and brought for- 
ward, as it now was, amidst the whirlwind and the storm ; 
and that, it should further, issue from the press, and be giv- 
en to the world, as it afterwards was, under circumstances 
peculiarly distressing :•— during, in fact, one of the most cala- 
mitous periods, ever witnessed, in the bookselling trade.* 

That the laborious task to which I had devoted mysdf, 
and which I expected one day, would become, in addition to 
a most pleasing and agreeable employment for the present, 
a lasting source of future profit in the way of business, 
was not the means of making me overlook, or neglect, any 
opportunity for furthering my other business concerns, we 
have the most undoubted proof, in the circumstance, that 
our few spring auctions were not neglected, but carried 
into effect, at the time we could most conveniently allot for 
the purpose, viz. the month of February,— which was judged 
soon enough for that short series, all that was deemed neces- 
sary at this season.-f- 

And that besides, when I became rather alarmed, at not 
again hearing from my American correspondent, by the 87th 
of May, I was induced to write a letter of that date, to a 
person who had resided there for some time, and was a still 
greater stranger to me, expressing a wish, that he would 



* Id confirmation of this, I have only to refer liiy readers (p the great change 
that took place* to the worse, in the state of the country, and the peculiarly ca« 
lamitotts period, which the Bookselling trade, in particular, had to eaoountei^ \m 
that memocaUe year 1826, when this publication, was destined to issue from 
the press. 

t The first of these, was at Peneaitland^ on the 3d and 4th Feb. — Wett SaUo^ 
6^6,'^Gladeamuir7,'^Aberitufyon the 9,^GuUen 10, U,— 2>trfeloji 12,— 
Kin^$Um 13, and LirU^ on the 14th. 
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wait upon, and make certain inquiries at the other ;*-which I 
am glad to be able to record, to the honour of that worthy 
man, he did to the full extent of my request— and sent me 
off the desired information, so far, as he appears to have 
been able to ascertain the various particulars, so soon 
as two days after the receipt of my letter ; which seems 
to have been long on its passage, but for which, this 
good man, (who afforded at least, one instance in his own 
person, that gonfxjdbncb was not altogether an obsolete, or a 
word out of repute in America,) made some amends by his 
promptitude and attention. 

His letter despatched on the 9th of August, reached me, 
just in time, (in consequence of its containing nothing 
satisfactory in regard to the most essential particular — another 
remittance— or any immediate prospect of a remittance—) 
to set us once more at work, in our preparations for another 
extensive winter auction campaign, as the best way, to enable 
us to get the better of the effects of *^ hope deferred,^** from that 
quarter, and to make up for present deficiencies, till we saw, 
what time would produce. 

Once more then, we buckled on our auction armour for 
an active campaign, which we commenced, I see, in Haddifig- 
ton, on Monday the 27th Sept. under the head of << Ghbap 
Salb and Auction of Books, Family Bibles, &c. but which, 
was afterwards designated a little further down the adver- 
tisement, as << A LiTBBABY Tbbat,^ and which was continued 
with very little interruption, until we finished for the year, 
at Whittingham^ on the 26th Dec— or, I may say, after the 
interval of another month, by a sale at Dunfermline^ from 
the S9th January to the 12th February, which, I consider 
it a better, or more fitting period, to bring these operations 
up to ; — as we did no more, in that way, until the ensuing 
season, for such sales,*— -and, upon the whole I have the sa- 

* This extensive series of auctions embraced Haddington^ week beginning 
27th Sept. to 2d of Oet. — Bunbmr^ 4tb Oct. to 9 -^Eceles^ 12 to 14,—- .S^prout. 
«ton, 16, le^^SHtcM, \8,-^Hume, 19, '—Greenhw, 20, 21,— Zri/Ao/m, 22, 23, 
SwirUan^ 25, 26,— IrOcf^rAr 27 ^fVhHtame^ 26, TQs^PamUm^ dO.^HiOUm^ 
Not. If^Allantorij ^.-^Wett Reston^ ^y'^AytoUy 4, 6, i^'^Coldingham^ 8, 9, 
10, — Dunfermline^ Nov. 13 to 20,— then, after Dunbar Fair week— T^nnin^. 
hamy 30, and Dec. Ut— Ljn<on, 2 to 4,^^ Haddington again, Dee, 6 to 18,— P^ti* 
eaiilartdy Dec. 20,— Ai//on 21, 29,— Gt/br^, 23, 24,— H^^t/^n^Aom, 2d^and 
again, at Dunfermline^ Jan« 29 to Feb. 12.---all inclusive. 
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dflfacdoiD to addy that the aggregate proceeds of thete salei, 
were something considerable ; and niu8t5 1 think, have come 
up to our expectations, a thing to which we had not been much 
accustomed of late, and which, could not, therefore fail, to 
contribute much to put me in spirits, as the year drew towards 
a close. 



CHAPTER XXXIV.— 182& 

Vaiions causes tliat must have contributed to my composure, and to make mt 
fed somewhat comfortable on entering 1826.— Although ftom certain circum* 
■tancea slightly glanced at, it is OTident the stream had not eontinned to run 
perfectly smooth.— It is well for the credibility of my aarratiTe, that part of my 
story is passed over.— I am, howerer, enabled to proceed with my new task, and 
make some progress in it, during another protracted convalescence^— Another 
flower in lifo*s journey ^^Gktratt from the letter of a very old customer.— »More 
subjects than one engage my attentloo.-*-Mu8t ever look back with satisfiie- 
tion, to a certain portion of my past hours.— X>ae happj effect of my being so en- 
gaged.^Proceed in my preparations in respect to Popular Philosophy... 
Much to do in that Summer and Autumn.— The back again, made meet for 
the burden -Recover my health, and get into excellent spirits — ^Finish our 
little series of auctions «— The aspect of the times, bcoomes mote and more 
favourable.— Happy party at a launching feast.— Issue my prospectus.**>My 
great success in a short period.— *The number of subscribers, continues to in* 

crease during the winter Suddenly interrupted in my preparations, by a 

piece of most afflictive intelligenc&— More flowers in my path—rRenewed 
correspondence with some of my old acquaintances.— Spedmea of the style of 
one of them.«*Pay my long meditated visit of observation, to the Edinbuigh 

College Museum Walk by the Cove Shore.— Visit the Siccar Point— How 

to kill three dogs wiih oim stone— Expedition to the Fairy Castles to the 
westward of Oldhamstocks —Kind reception, pleasant party, and hospitable 
entertainment, at the manse.— Reminded by the snow, that we had not been 
a day too soon. 



From the success of my auction sales, so far as thej had 
gone, up to that period, (and it will be seen that they had 
arrived to very near their termination for the season) — ^together 
with the circumstance of my having made, in course of the year 
that had just passed, a good deal of progress in a work that 
had been, for some time, the object of my anxious solicitude, 
and which now, for more reasons than one, I wished to bring 
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into the market with the greatest possible expedition, I must 
have been somewhat restored to myself, and to decent com« 
posure of mind, at the commencement of 1825. 

Notwithstanding, it appears too evident from my memo- 
randums, that the unhappy cause which made me eat that bitter 
bread of sorrow towards the end of the preceding year, was 
by no means removed, and that the two other co-operating de- 
stroyers of my peace, at the time, still stood in abeyance, 
with a frowning aspect, as if impatient again to be called 
into action, to shower down their wroth, on my already too 
much shattered andbattered tenement, — ^although nothing fur- 
ther must be said for the present cm these heads.* 

SufSce it, therefore, now to say, that notwithstanding these 
grievous drawbacks to my comforts, and the many tanta- 
lizing and distressing circumstances, under which, I was conv- 
pelled to proceed with and continue my task, — I actually did 
proceed with, and continue in the prosecution of it, during 
another protracted indisposition, — ^in the most persevering, 
zealous, and unremitting manner, in course of the early 
months of the year ; and ceased not, till I had brought my 
plans for pubUcation, as well as the work itself, to consider- 
able maturity in course of the ensuing summer. 

My indisposition, this season, indeed, seems to have set 
very early in, for in a letter from a friend of date, the 
28th of December preceding, the expression, " I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry to lecum, that you are so unwell," shews, that 
at that time, I had been complaining, — while the following, 
from a card before me, dated the 26th January, written by 
one, of my oldest acquaintances and customersy and who is 
pleased, indeed, in that card to compliment me pretty highly 



* My readen, I trust, will excuse me, for not being less mystical and more 
explicit, on this part of my Bubject,*«for, belonging to that class of my mis. 
fortunes, which must not be brought too prominently into the public gaze, and 
partly connected with the mysterious subject within the veil, they must, as in last 
chapter, be still suffered to remain enveloped in obscurity ;.-..and, it is perhaps 
well for the credibility of my narrative, that it is so,— for if the tvkoie truth were 
to be told, in regard to some of these particulars,— and other circumstances, that 
ttade their appearance in due time,— I much suspect, that my simple story, would 
lose much of the appearance of its simplicity, and my narrative wear, more of the 
«ir of a romance taken from the r^imis of fiction, than what, in that case it 
m4)M have undoubtedly become, ^ A. mysterious romance of real life*" 

2r 
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on the length of and uniform cordiality which had subsisted 
betwixt us, in all our deaKngs, <^I was sony to hear 
of your recent confinement,*^ be. shews that, that indis- 
position was of a nature sufficiently serious, to occasion con- 
finement ;* and although, I must hare had a temporary respite 
at the time 1 was enabled to walk out, and take my shcnrt 
excursion to the fidds, on the 31st, or last day of the month, 
it is evident I must again have had a relapse in course of the 
month of Febtuary, as 1 recollect from a circumstance that I 
cannot easily forget, of going to bed on one of the nights of 
that month, with a blister on, in a state of p^tty severe in« 
disposition, — but to hail, the ensuing morning, with fear and 
trembling, instead of songs of joy for my recovery. 

How long I continued in a state of confinement, or serious- 
ly indisposed, I know not, but I see by some monorandums, 
up to the 11th of April, that I had heean a good deal busied 
with one mbjed of a less pleasant description, while the pro- 
gress I had made with another j viz. my Popular Philosophy, 
demonstrates, that that part of my occupation, had suffered 
nothing by my confinement. 



* This worthy man, Mr James IngUs, late sehoofanaiter of Inaerwiekt had 
indeed, long had dealings with me,— «s I see, 1 can count hack 42 years, ftom 
the time his name first appears in my books, to the cUty of his interment, in 
Ae church-yard of thai place, on the 30th of October, 1830,->-and by the £»1- 
lowing extract from his card, above aUuded to, it will be seen how he was af- 
fected to me, on the 26th Jan. 1826,—^ To recognise an old AcauAiKTANCE 
and FBivvD, tends to stir up the finest reooUections, and most pleasing fee&ingis 
of the soul* My attachments to friends of the aboYe description, are not easily 
■haken, espedally where the intercourse I hare with them, evinces that probity, 
honour, and obliging attention, which, without fiattery, I have reason to say, 
have always marked your conduct, and when such engaging qualities combine 
in a character, they must have an attractive influence, upon every person pos- 
sessed of a kindred spirit.— It is now, as you observe, many years since we 
became acquainted, and have had dealings in the way of business, and I rejoice 
to think that no misunderstanding has ever soured our friendly and cordial tran* 
sactions*' 

This may be thought to be too panegyrical for faisertion in this place, but 
let it be leoollected, that I have been of kite years, so much persecuted by 
Fortune, as to have nothing to leave, as a legacy to my fmmily, but cfaaraet6r,-»i 
and this will shew, how I stood in that respect, (within these fiew years,) with a 
TEBY OLD CU8T0MEB ; who had indeed, had many transactions with me m h» 
time, and having been known to the most of his acquaintances, as, although a 
very worthy, a very particular noan in his way, and one, it ho woiUd not from 
any consideration, have given such a verdict, without seeing occasbn, is a spedes 
of evidence^ not to be met with every day, and very mueh out of the common nin,-» 
fix, Forhf two peart, is a long time for any two individuals to be acquainted, 
and much they must have known of each others characters in that time, espe^ 
dally, if they had manj/ tnnsactkms together, which, U Is evidem, has bceft 
^e case in this instance. 
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And ntw, after those days have so long passod away, I 
must candidly confess, that instead of saying any thing of an 
ungrateful or repining nature, on account of the time devoted 
to my favourite task, (with whatever regret I may reflect on 
the necessity diat led to the other) I look back upon the 
happy moments spent in pursuits so plea^g, because so ooiia> 
genial to my feelings, with a composure, and inward 6ere-i> 
nity of mind, of which nothing earthly, has to this day, nor 
do I think ever will, be capable of robbing me.* 

In consequence of these unremitting endeavours, which I 
was so well enabled to carry into effect during the leisuie 
afforded by my protracted convalescence, I was so Hat advanc*- 
ed in my jnreparatioDs, by the eod of summer, as to have be- 
gun to lo(^ seriously about me, as to the most proper time 
for issuing my prospectus to the public.*f 

Previously, however, to issuing my prospectus, there was 
one thing that seemed to demand my more immediate atten-^ 
tion, and that for two reasons,— -in the first place, our auction 
license would expire early in October,*— and, 1 wished to 
avail myself of it, in getting over, before it expired, our few 
sales for the season ; — and secondly, in order to get my hands 
clear of one business, before 1 got involved with another, after 
the issuing of my prospectus, I deemed it proper, at any 
rate^ that these sales should be gone about immediately.^ 



* There was ftttendant upon that employment, one advantage which I must not 
omit to mention, and for which^ I shell never cease to be girateftil, yis. that it 
seems ai the Itme, to have drawn off my attention from those grievous reflections 
And harrowing considerations, which, without such diversion in their favour, 
might have prostrated my mind as well as my body, and been, indeed, in both 
these respects, too MtJCH foe mb. 

f I had indeed, owing to a combination of untoward and unibrtunate circum* 
stances, connected with various subjects, which cannot even now be slightly touch* 
ed on, much to do— much to engsge st once my attention and anxiety during 
that summer and autumn, but it has often been remarked, that in the most trying 
cases, *' the back is usually made meet for the burden,*' and I certainly, to a great 
degree, experienced the truth of this saying, during the rotation of these few months. 

Indeed, my strength seemed, at this period, to increase with my difficulties— 
and my health to enable me to push about, and spirits to support me under what 
many would have considered as most ungrateful tasks, had not, perhaps, for a 
length of time, been in such excellent condition as they were, during the latter 
months of this busy summer,^'^and I may add, during the whole of the still more, 
io me, busy, autumnal portion of the year. 

$ We accordingly find that my son, who had done nothing in that way fVom 
his finishing his course at Dunfermline^ on the 12th February, as noticed towards 
the conclusion of my last chapter, commenced his few remRining operations 
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The coast being cleared, by the completioa of these skies, 
and the times having assumed a mudi more promising appear^ 
ance, than they had done for some time before, (I supposelmay 
say, since the sad calamity that befel ourcounty in the spring 
of 1823,) I proceeded to put into execution my long formed, 
but often necessarily postponed, intention, in regard to.issu- 
ing my prospectus, for what I now designated, << POPULAR 
PHILOSOPHY; or,THBBooK of Natubk laid Open, upon 
Chbistian Pbinciples, and aobbbablt to thb Lights 
OF MonsBN SciBNCE, and thb Pboabbbs of Nbit Dibco^ 

VBBT,'' &C.* 

So early as the 3d of November, I observe, I had been 
making some inquiries, preparatory to a contemplated vidk 
to the Edinburgh College Museum, previously to going to 
press with my work,— «nd, up to the 6th, was going on pretty 
comfortably with my other preparations and arrangements ; 
but, on that day, I received such a juece of appalling, and I 
may well say, enervating intdligence, as drove, for the 
time, all other thoughts out of my head, and which, had it 
reached me a month sooner, or, before I had issued my pro* 
spectus, might have sealed up for ever, ere its publication 
had commenced, the fate of my book. 



for the year (as we had resolved to ditcontinue the license for the present) at 
Dunbar, on the evenhig of Mondav, the 12th September, which he oontinaed for 
ihat and the following week,— -and afterwards, in some of the adjoining villages, 
until the licence expired on the 8th of October, when they teiminated at Bast 
Bams,— after which, it was likely we had no more sales that way, till nearly 
the time when, my *' Popular Philosophy" Was finished at press, on the follow^ 
ing year..— This short series, I see, consisted of the sales at Dunbar^ on the two 
weeks ending the 17th and the S2d September,— Ltn^on, 26th, 27th, S8th, do. 
^Whiiekirk^ 29th,— T^ntfi^Aam, 30th and 1st October,— ITAt^tf^Aom, 3d, 
4th,— «9<ento», 6th, — Jnnerufick^ 6th, 7th,— £a«< Barru^ 8th. 

* This I commenced doing, on Monday the 24th October, and by the morn- 
ing of the 28th, the day on which my circular to the trade, is dated, I see, we 
hi^ 80 names on our subscription papers— and of such a description, as might 
make any person proud of such a compliment, and such an acquisition,— 
although, the numbers were afterwards much increased in course of the winter ; 
indeed, so much so, as to make it become indeed, a matter of profit, as well as of 
pleasure, if things could be economically gone about, to proceed with the work. 

The matter I think, was at first brcmched, after dinner, toan intelCgentyoung 
gentleman, one of the happy party, at a certain launchin]^ feast, which took place 
on the previous week ; the recollection of wbicb, while it CaHs up the remem- 
brance of those more prosperous limes to,the shipping interest, at same time, ia 
accompanied by the most melancholy reminiscences,**-as gding to shew, or fix the 
time, when the funeral knell of that interest, at least in this quarter, may be said 
to have been sounded ; as it does not appear, to have done much good, ever ainces* 



1 J 
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I, however, must have, in some degree, recovered my spi- 
rits by the end of that month, in consequence of the number 
of orders, and some of them of a very flattering description, 
that continued to pour in from all quarters — more especially, 
as two of them, now before me, dated the 23d, was the com- 
mencement of, the reviving of a correspondence with, some of 
those excellent worthies of the earth, which it must be ever 
the pride of human nature, properly endowed, and rightly 
constituted, to correspond with. 

The following kind letter, which arrived, among a number 
of others, from that much respected individual, whom I have 
before had occasion to mention, and whose signature it bears, 
I have deemed it proper to preserve in these pages, as a spe- 
cimen, of the style of the writer, as well as of his readiness 
to serve me, on the present occasion :— 

«« Near-Lonbov, SMqfllth Monih^ 1826. 
** EsTSXitSD Frtekd, 

** I am glad to find, that it is thj intention to publish, the 
Book of Nature Laid Open, upon Christian principles.— Our plans for teaching 
the poor to read, are making rapid progress, and it is of yast consequence to pro* 
vide reading for them, which, while it conveys instruction, with respect to the 
things which are seen, and which are temporal, should give their minds a biaa, 
towards the things which are not seen (by the natural eye,) but which are eternal, 
and of infinite importance —Pray, send me up a few of the printed prospectuses, 
and, in the meantime, put down the following subscriben s*^ 

[Here follows a list of a few names, taking among them, to the extent 
of twenty-two copies of the book ; but the particulars I do not deem 
it necessary to repeat.] 

—I remain, with best wishes for the success of thy work, thy sincere friend, 

(Signed) '« Wm. Allek. 

Addressed, «< George MiUer, Editor of the Book ofl 
Nature Laid Open, Dunbar,-»North Britain,'* | 

On the — of December, I paid my long contemplated, 
and often wished for, visit to the Museum,* in which I was 
met by my much esteemed friend, Mr , who may pos- 

sibly recollect, upon these pages meeting his eye, something 
of my prediction about meteoricsj which I had an opportu- 
nity of explaining to him, as I have done several of my mys- 
terious subjects, upon natural^ not supernatural principles, 
in the afternoon, when we met again at Newington to dinnen 

On the following week, I tHink, on the Tuesday, I had the 



* See, ** A peep into the Edinburgh Museum,*' or, the Edinburgh College 
Museum described, page 35 to 62, volume fint, of my Popular PhilMophy. 
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walk along by the Gove shore, as described in the 84th page 
of the first volume of my book ; and, on the 16th, being 
the day on which I met some friends, on the occasion of their 
annual dinner at Linkheads, I observe I had, in course of 
the forenoon, paid a visit to the Siccar Point, as described, 
page 86, fee* 

My preparatory visits, however, did not end with those I 
have already mentioned ; for my good friend, Mr , 

being here during his Christmas holidays, I accepted his 
offer to treat me with a part of a chaise, so far as the road 
was practicable by such a conveyance, on the condition, which 
was readily granted on my part, that I would treat him with 
the pleasure of accompanying me, on my exploratory visit to 
the Fairy CcutleSi situated in the mountainous regions to the 
westward of Oldhamstocks,— and which I have also described 
at pages 92 and 173 vol. first,* of my Popular Philosophy. 

We set out accordingly, for that, to me, at the time, very 
interesting district, on the morning of Wednesday the 28th 
December, and, taking Oldhamstocks in our way, were there 
joined by my much esteemed friend, the Rev. Mr Moore, at 
the manse, to which we returned, after our toils for the day 
were over, and spent a most agreeable afternoon, in a most 
agreeable party, which our kind and hospitable friends had 
invited to meet, and to dine with us, on our return. 

Our worthy host will possibly recollect, that we wbre not 
A BAY too soon for the purport of our journey, for the snow 
had begun to fall, before we left the village in the evening ; 
and had we been but a day later, I am afraid, the Fairy Cos- 
ties would have remained under snow, although they were 
not now under ground, until it had been too late to discover 
them, for our present purpose. 

* It has been Bometimes remarked, that a persou in doing so and so, has 
** killed two dogs with one stone,*' but in this day's transactions, it will be seen 
that, in that sense, I killed no less than ^fv«.— My visit to the Siocar pointy 
was, no doubt the most important, in respect to the pursuit in which I was now 
so seriously engaged,>«»but the circumstance of the dinner, with such excellent 
friends, and in conformity to an old established practice, would most likely have 
called me eastward, on that day at any rate,.— and, 1 had besides, an assignation with 
a person to meet me ihere, on very particular business, from Cockbuxnspath, 
before the coach came up ; and he was just, I think in time, to get all over, before 
the coach did come up to bear me home, from my day's labours, and the fiieasant 
meeting, whose company, I need not say, I could have with pleasure enjoyed 
much longer, had circumstances permitted. 
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' CHAPTER XXXV.— 1826. 

It is well for us that we eannot see into futurity, or the fate of my Popular 
Philosophy, might have been sealed, whUe in embryo —Discouraging obstacles 
I met with in the commencement —Inducements, to go forward.*— The great 
engrossing subject with me in the beginning of 1826— A specimen of ** my 
night thoughts.'*— Just in time to be useliiL— Dedication of my work to tbb 
GREAT UNSKBM wiTBiif THE VEIL. — Proceed with it to press.— >I am soon 
after assailed by a combination of distressing circumstances.- Deplorable re- 
action in the affairs of the country.— Great change in the short period of four 
months.— Summoned to Edinburgh, on a jury trial— ^Embrace the opportuni- 
ty to visit the Botanic Gardens.— Rather strange amMnaUes in a Court of 
Justice— Part firU of Popular Philosophy makes its appearance.— En* 
oouraging and flattering testimonials very opportunely arrive.- Part tecond of 
my work comes out-^More flowers in my path, in the form of favourable 
iiotice8.«»yisit a friend in the west.— Embrace the opportunity of paying a 
seoood visit to the Botanic Garden on my remm —Great heat and forwardness 
of the season.—*' Akimatsd flowers," attending Professor Graham's 
noonday lectures.— My walk in the Botanic Garden, where described.— Visit' 
ed by a young fiiend, who turns out in the end to be very usefuL^-I have a 
can from Dr Chalmers on his journey to the eastward.-.Part third o£ P. P. 
appears, accompanied by a series of testimonials down to July.— .Friendly ad« 
vice of a friend, which, however, I am still unable to attend to.— No time for me 
pet to think of rest— Part IV. of my publication makes its appearance- 
Short series of sales for the winter.— Not tired of my employment during, al- 
though well pleased with the completion of, my task.*— Quotation from Bishop 
Home.— A small debt of gratitude paid to my young friend.— Pleasant patty 
at Birnieknows on our return from the Cove-Shore, accompany my little coadju- 
tor to Edinburgh.— .Deliver him over to his father.*- We afterwards lose sight 
of him, but learn that he had found his way to the College Museum.— More 
disagreeables.— Letter of condolence. -i^New trials, which, notwithstanding 
all its pleasing toils, contribute to make the year 1826, set in clouds.— Adver- 
tise my book as an appropriate Christmas, or New Years Gift*— Congratula* 
tory and friendly communications received after the completion of the work. 



I TOOK occasion to remark in my last chapter, that if a cer« 
tain piece of appalling intelligence had reached me, a very 
short time before it did, the fate of my book might have 
been sealed, ere it had commenced— or, in other words, the 
prospectus, might never have been published, and now, I 
may safely say, that could I have foreseen the consequences of 
those disastrous storms, which were already giving some indica- 
tions of their approach, when I went to press, early in Janu- 
ary, 1826 — I might have still hesitated to advance, or trem-' 
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bled on^the threshold ; and had I seen, besides, those other 
portentous specks that severally made their appearance, at 
different intervals, above my horizon, developing themselves 
as the year advanced, until they at last appeared clothed in 
that malignant form of baneful influence, which could not fail, 
to shake the nerves, of one situated as I was too soon after- 
wards, — I certainly, after all my preparations and procedure, 
would have been disposed to shrink from the task, I had, in 
a moment of fancied security, now entered upon, — I may say, 
at once with cheerfulness and alacrity. 

But, it is not for us to^see into futurity ; and I never was 
one of those, who, having put my hand to the plough, thought 
of looking back, while there remained a possibility, or the 
shadow of a possibility, of getting forward. So, although 
a little note that I received, of date so early as the 4th, might 
have been considered as a kind of indication of what I had 
to expect from one quarter, and the howling of the growing 
storm, that afterwards made such dreadful havoc among 
those connected with the book trade, overthrowing among the 
rest, the long established, and supposed firmly cemented, 
firm of Messrs A. C. and Co., (the report of whose failure 
reached me a few days after,) gave me too much reason to 
fear, that I would have but a precarious prop to lean on, in 
another. Yet, as my dependence in this matter, had been 
chiefly placed on the effects of my own exertions, aided by 
those of private friends out of the trade, and as I had, by 
such means, already secured a most respectable, as well as 
numerous list of subscribers, I could by no means consider 
myself so much at the mercy of that hurricane, which seemed, 
in the first instance, to have marked the bookselling trade for 
its victims, and I consequently resolved to proceed with my 
publication, and ventured forward. 

Nor, were my operations, in the prosecution, of what I 
must now call, for a time, my almost all-engrossing work, 
confined to my day hours ; they continued, as formerly, to 
be occasionally the burden of my night thoughts.* 



* As an anecdote illustiative of this, I would briefly notice, that the second fom 
descriptive lines at the foot of the emblematical frontispiece for the first Tolume, 
was the mere effusion of an after thought, that came across niy mind, during ^ the 
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Whatever were the causes of retarding, or preventing, the 
writing of my new Retrospect, this season, to the 5th of Fe^ 
bruary, (and some of them, from certain expressions in it, 
seem to have been afflicting enough,) I see that I had not 
neglected, in that Retrospect, to dedicate my work, which, 
by that time, must have made some little progress at 
press, to " THB GREAT UNSEEN, within the veil,'' 
WHOM, in allusion to the sights I saw in the Edinburgh Mu^ 
seum, 1 called <^ the maker of all those wondrous machines 
—THE WONDERFUL CONTRIVES of all thesc OHce mysterious 
movementSy'* — ^but who, in reference to the relation in which 
HE stands to the greater temple of the universe, of which the 
Book of Nature treats generally, may, with equal propriety, 
be designated, ^^ the great regulator of the machinery of 
creation — the mighty impeller of those perpetual motions^ 
which, at once astonish us by their celerity, and astound us, 
by the harmony of their, revolutions i 

<' Himself, how wovDaous then !*' 
and, in invoking, in imitation ol Milton, and other worthies, 



silent wtttcbes cf the night." It will be seen by looking into the 86th page of 
my first volume of Popular Philosophy, that I had been very forcibly struck with 
the appearance oi a most beautiful rainbow, at the moment I had gained the 
summit of the hill, at the Siccar Point, — and that rainbow, seems to have made 
a more lasting impression on my mind, than is usuaUy the effect, of such unsub* 
stantial exhibitions of creative power. 

For it must be observed, that not only on the wooden cut which ornamented 
Che cover, but on the copperplate engraving above alluded to, the rainbow is Intro, 
duced ; but when the proof of the copperplate was put into my hands on the 

evening of , there was indeed a rainbow, but not a word, in reference to 

that rainbow, was introduced : the lines at foot then were— 

Wherever I cast my wand*ring eyes. 

To water, fire, or earth, or air { 
A glorious theme before me lies, 

A God is everywhere i 

And truly most excellent and appropriate lines, for such an engraving, they 
were, wherever they were taken or selected from ; but I was not satisfied*— ther^ 
was still something awanting about the rainbow. I therefore set my brains to 
work during the night, most likely after my first sleep, which was then, as it is now, 
seldom long, and by the time the proof was despatched to the engraver in the 
morning, I had added, as a continuation of the former lines, and what I may there- 
fore style a specimen of my night composition :— 

I see His bow set in the cloud I 

I see Him in the showers that fall ! 
Above — beneath.*-on every side, 

'Tis God !— is aU— in all ! 

The propriety of which addition, and its adaptation to render the thing more 
complete, I leave the reader to judge. 

2 q 
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the aid of that hbavenlt muse, who, being well acquaint- 
ed, through intuitive knowledge, with the various subjects 
treated of in the great Book of Nature — 

** This dder Scripture, writ by Ood*B own hand,** 

can best inspire on such a theme I 

At whatever period, in the month of January, I put the 
first sheet, or form, of my book to press, it so turned out, 
that I was not long to be permitted, to continue it, in 
that state of composure necessary, to carry forward such a 
work with the alterations I was now making, with comfort 
and satisfaction ; being too soon, alas ! disturbed by a combi- 
nation of unhappy circumstances, and untoward events, which 
1 have not room, even briefly, to enumerate for the present.* 

On the 14th of March, I see, I was summoned to Edin- 
burgh, as .a juryman ; and,, as usual, embraced the opportu- 
nity of my journey for the accomplishment of more purposes 
than one ; and one, I see — ^and that a most important one to 
me, on the present occasion — was, to visit thb Botanic 
Garden ; — ^which I did, after the arrival of the coach, on the 
13th, accompanied by my friend ■ , to whom, I 

had written, to meet me for that purpose. 

At the Garden, we were politely received, and kindly at- 
tended to, by Mr M*Nab, the very intelligent superintendent 
of the establishment, after presenting him with the introduc- 
tory letter I had procured, as a peace-offering ; and I must 
just say, that that gentleman'^s affability and communicative 
disposition, on this, and on an after, or after occasions, will 
not soon be forgotten. 

On the morning of the 14th, I took my seat in the Court, 
and although I was not drawn, on what is called the short 
leet, and, consequently, became less involved in the business 
of the trials, yet I witnessed, on that day, what I shall never 



* These were some of the deplorable effects of that dreadful leactien, which 
had taken place, in the commercial affairs of the country, during the short period, 
that had elapsed, since we were all so feelingly alive at what we uien considered the 
permanently prosperous state of the country, at the assembling of so many happy 
races, on the occasion of the launching treat I formerly alluded to, in October,— to 
the period, to which I have brought up my narrative, in the month of February 
following.— So much for the security of commercial enterprize, and the fulfilment 
of, what I may call, at that time pretty sanguine expectations,— or, too foadly 
indulged in, anticipations I 
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forget,— and what I thought, were rather strange anomalies) 
and, I presume, not often to be mfetjwith, in a court of jus* 
tice, viz., a quaker^ dressed in all the native simplicity of his 
sect, tried for an assault ! And the trial of a man, who, I 
could not help thinking, had not been dealt with, exactly, as 
others have been, and used to be dealt with under circum* 
stances somewhat similar, since and before the case of Dr 
Dodd, — in a matter of forgery. 

I am inclined, however, in all such cases, to lean to the 
merciful side ; and, as the reasons assigned by the judge for 
restricting the Ubel, must have been deemed satisfactory to 
the jury, who were impannelled on the occasion, far be it 
from me to make any reflections on the subject. Only, I> 
who had seen and witnessed several rather strange anomalies 
in my time, could not help, to set these down, among the num-» 
ber, — ^and to preserve, the very summonses, to prevent any 
mistake, in respect to time and other circumstances, on this 
head. 

In course of the month of Mafch, pa&t ptBsf of my Vo* 
pular Philosophy made its appearance ; and, if my spirits 
about this time, were much depressed, in consequence of the 
operation of too many depressing causes, they must soon have 
been somewhat revived, and restored to a more healthy tone> 
in consequence of the receipt of some very encouraging, and 
rather flattering letters, which had very opportunely come to 
hand, in course of the month of April. 

Part second appeared at, or about, the time proposed, 
near the end of May, previously to which, some very favour- 
able notices of its precursor had made their appearance, in 
the diflerent journals of the day — which must have once more 
difilised over me their exhilarating efiects, and contributed 
again to raise my now sadly depressed spirits. 

In the month of June, I had occasion to visit a friend, to 
the westward, and embraced the opportunity, in returning by 
Edinburgh, of paying another visit to The Botanic Gar- 
den, in company with, the very intelligent friend who ac- 
companied me formerly. 

It was a warm day, and, on account of the great heat, and, 
in consequence, the forwardness of that season, I believe the 
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Tegetation had become rather too rapid for the profisssor, 
Dr Graham^ who was, at that time, busilj engaged with his 
kctures, to what, I have elsewhere alluded, (see my Popu« 
lar Philosophy,) as ** animated flowers, of a fairer and more 
delicate form, whose intellectual culture does so much honour 
to the good sense of the present age.^-^In order not to trans* 
gress on the limits I have assigned lor tins chapter, I must 
refer my readers, for, what I might have here said more on 
this subject, to my ^^ Walk in the Botanic Gakdsm,^ which 
will be found to form Chapter xzviii, of my work above r&* 
ferred to. 

After my return from this excursion, and in the month of 
July, I see that I was visited by a young friend, of no ordi« 
nary calibre in point of intellect, whose services, in the way 
of looking over revises, correcting proofs, &c., soon became 
so evidently useful, that it became a matter of some conse- 
quence, to keep him as long with us as possible ; and, as he 
appeared to be no way backward on his part, we contrived to 
do so, till the work was out of press.* 

It was in course of the month of July, I think, that I was 
favoured with a call from the Rev. Dr Chalmers, on his way 
to the eastward, and who, having occasion to pass that neigh- 
bourhood, although I could give him no hopes of being able 
to visit it, with the encumbrance of a gig, took along" with 
him, that part of my work which described the Geological 
Alphabet, and other curiosities along the coast, by the Gove 
shore, &c. From some cause, at the time,. I was prevented 
from accompanying the Reverend Doctor to the ruins of the 
old castle, which he visited ; but, by the time he came back, 
I made a shift to get ready to go with him, so far as our neur 
church, from the steeple of which, he seemed much gratified 
by the sight of the surrounding scenery, which included the 
most striking objects, in East Lothian. 

* The arrWal of my young friend, would be the more opportune, as I see from 
one of my notched trees, that I had since my return from the westward, been in 
the hands of the doctor,"and now that I recollect it, the hot climates of Borneo, 
Sumatra, &c. to wMch I had been exposed in the stove houses of the Botanic 
garden,—- and the almost intolerable exposure, on the top of the coach that day, did 
my health no good ;— and my recovery would not be the more accelerated, from 
Sundry very disagreeable circumstances, which happened about, ox soon after 
this time. 
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Shortly after, pabt third of my work, which was adver<* 
tised to be published by the end of August, issued from the 
press, accompanied by testimonials, up to the end of July, 
which must indeed have been extremely gratifying ; for, al-i 
though the half of my little work only could have come 
under the scrutiny of the public, previously to that date, 
its praises, so far as it had then proceeded, may be said 
to have been sung, — ^by the Inverness Courier, in the 
north, and Ackerman'^s Repository, in the south — ^the Cale- 
donian Mercury, and Edinburgh Observer, on the east, and 
the Glasgow Mechanics^ Magazine, on the west side of Scot- 
land ;— -and what rendered the encomiums contained in these 
testimonials, the more valuable was, that they were procured 
—honestly procured, as all my testimonials have been— the 
voluntary efPusion of the most inflexible integrity, and un- 
compromising prindple-^without solicitation on my part. 

About this time, or say, the 9th of October, I am remind* 
ed by a friend, *^ that now you have got the work almost to a 
dose, you will, I trust, be able to take some ease to yourself, 
as it is surely needful." That may be all very true, my 
friend ; but it is not yet, a time for me to think of ease ; for, 
when the book is out, there will remain still much to do in 
other respects, and in other matters connected with it. My 
literary labours, for the time, however, drew near a conclu- 
sion ; — the month of November had arrived, the month which 
I intended should see the completion of them-— and, as I see 
my last addition to the information contained in that work, 
is, in a supplementary note at the end of the index, dated No- 
vember 1, 1826, 1 can have no doubt that pabt fourth 
made its appearance early in the month.* 

Let it not be supposed, however, that I felt so very happy, 
on a termination to those labours, in which I had been so 
long employed. Indeed, had it not been from the circum-i 
stance, of the work's being finished, putting it now in my 
power to get in those accounts, which, by this time, I stood 



• On Bfonday the ICih of October, I see, we commeiiced our short series of 
saletf, for the season, in ihe town hiUl, Dunbar, which were continued for the week ; 
—and at Haddm^tofi on the week following— where, I obserTe, we had also tw© 
nights on the Sd and 4th of November. 
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so much in need of, and enabling me to devote my attention 
to other necessary and useful purposes^— »the mere finishing of 
my literary labours would have been any thing but a matter 
of rgmcing. 

It was, indeed) upon the whole, one of the most pleasant 
and delightful tasks in which I ever was engaged, and were it 
not for the painful conflicts I had to endure, and the severe 
struggles I had to encounter, during the whole time, I may 
say, 1 was engaged in it, I would still look back upon the 
time spent in bringing out that work, as perhaps the most 
happy, as well as the best employed, period of my life ; as 
it is, I still look back with regret to the causes that con- 
spired so soon to put an end to such delightful labours :— 
where, I had an opportunity in the prosecution of my business^ 
to walk daily with my great Cbeatob, in the garden of crea- 
tion, and to hold converse with the bountiful source of all 
intellectual illumination, and intellectual enjoyment.* 

There was one little debt of gratitude that I owed, and 
which I lost no time in repaying, after issuing my last, 
or concluding part, from the press; I had promised my 
young but excellent coadjutor, the treat, after the book was 
finished, of a walk along the Clove Shore, &c. — and according*- 
ly, accompanied by the same intelligent friend, who had accom- 
panied me both in my last visit to the Edinburgh Museum, 
and on both occasions, to the Botanic Garden, we set out 
on the morning of the 7th of November, and after an amus- 
ing, and I trust, somewhat instructive ramble, along that part 
of the coast, we arrived at Bimieknows, where, we were kindly 



* Indeed, I cannot help thinking, that in taking leave of these labours, and of 
that task, I must have felt and thought somewhat similar to the pious Bishop 
Horn, on taking leave of his task, the Commentary on the Psalms, *''• He arose," 
says the author himself, '^ fresh as the morning to his task ; the silence of the 
night invited him to pursue it ; and he can truly say, that food and rest, were 
not preferred before it." Happier hours than those which have been spent in 
these meditations on the Songs of Sion, he never expects to see in this world. 
They are gone ! but they have left a relish and a fragrance upon the mind, and 
the remembrance of them is sweet." 

Such was the language of the Bishop, in allusion to the completion of the task 
of his Commentary on Uie Psalms ; and similar, it may be supposed, were the 
sentiments of the author of Popular Philosophy, on the completion of his werk. ■ 
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and hospitably entertained at dinner, by my worthy name- 
sake, Mr George Miller, who had been long a tenant on 
that spot, although he has now left it, for Oldhamstock^s 
Mains. Thus ending, our sea side ramble at the conclusion 
of my task, — as we did, the fairy castle scramble at the begin- 
ning of it, — ^in partaking of the hospitality of another old and 
kind friend, associated with another very pleasant party, al- 
though not so numerous as the former.* 

In the month of December, I observe, I was still troubled 
with certain disagreeables, and some of them were indeed so 
much so, as to make a friend who had had occasion to write 
me on the 21st of that month, and who had heard, or knew 
something of them, to remark, " You have indeed had much 
to try you, and indeed to view your case on the gloomy side, 
you may say ^ that all these things are against you.^ ^ 

But it was only with a part of my trials that this friend had 
been made acquainted ; there was now a new source of vexa- 
tion opening up, or setting in, hard against me, that served 
to neutralize the exhilarating effects, which so many en- 
couraging letters as I was now in the habit of receiving, 
were calculated to produce, and which, combined with other 
causes, to make the year 1826, notwithstanding all its pleas- 
ing toils, and these enchanting flowerets, set in clouds.-|* 



* My young friend was much amused, and no doubt highly gratified on that 
little expedition— by a sight of what I have recently alluded to, as ** the Geolo. 
gical Alphabet,** which is not to be met with in such perfection cTery where, and 
other curiosities on that interesting part of the coast, — and I think he was parti- 
cularly delighted with some thing, that our obliging friend the blacksmith at Bils- 
dean smithy, took an opportunity of exhibiting to him on our return, and previ- 
ously to our arriving at Birnieknows. 

In a few days afterwards, I accompanied the young man to Edinburgh, where 
his father had come to meet him on his way homewards,«-but there was one 
thing that he seems to have been determined to see, before he was welcomed again 
by his mother's smiles to his own fire side^ — for, having lost sight of him for some 
time, during our stay in Edinburgh,— we afterwards learned, that he had found 
his way to, and had been amusing himself in— The College Museum. 

-f The more is the pity, that I should have, at such a time, been so situated 

for really, during the progress of my work, which, it will be seen, embraced 
almost the whole course of the year,-»I had sufficient to vex me; and these little 
flowerets, as I called them, without such contrary operating causes, might have 
done something to restore my internal tranquillity. — Besides referring to the 
printed testimonials containing tliose I had received up to the 18th of October,.^ 
and which I published in Q pages, with an advertisement of my book, recoml 
mending it as ** An appropriate Christmas^ or New Years Giftj^* I must have 
derived much comfort and gratification from others, which I had not as yet, had an 
opportunity of displaying in print, — from two of which, that have never beea 
published, I make the following short extracts* 



» 

j 
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CHAPTER XXXVI— 1827. 

I am able to resume my long accustomed, but lately neglected, walk on the New 
Year's Day — Mdancboly reminiscences, with which the recollection of it, ia 
attended — A stranger on the beach.— Affecting extract firom my new Retro- 
spect—Good news from a far country.— -More flowers in the form of testimo- ' 
nials —Literary gems worth preser?ing«— Delightful remembrances and in- I 
oentives to gratitude^-^More, and new causes of disquiet. — Another flower of 
exquisite fragrance.— My Uui series of country auctions.— A very appropriate 
question asked.— Print my full sheetof testimonials.- A brief enumeration of 
what I hare designated, *' a beautiful string of pearls," — I am influenced by 
a very different motive, than that of vanity, in publishing these testimonials. 
—- *'The Book of Nature,*' by Dr John Alason Good, noticed.^— New canvassing 
experiment— Once more out in my calculations.— -My disappointment aggra- 
vated by the bad effects of the storm— My son sets out, on his last journey on 
my account to the sou th.^— Old Inn, pulling down, and sundry reminiscences 
ooonected with it -—Our situation at that time, not one of the most pleasant* 
—.Midnight alarm —More disappointments and disagreeables.^But some of 
them of that description, which belongs to the veiled subjects.— A sister's sa- 
crifice, to a brother's comfort— Soothing and praise-worthy conduct of an ex* 
amplary mother, which did not, even in t'ais lifci go without its reward. 



It would appear, that on the New Year's Day of 1827, 1 had 
been able to indulge myself in my long established, but of 
late years, too much t^naccustomed, walk, by the sea shore ; 
for I perfectly remember, having on that day, seen a stranger 
on the beach, the recollection of which, calls up melancholy 
associations, which cannot possibly let me mistake in respect 



From No. 1,— being from a very intelligent and learned clergyman, in our own 
neighbourhood,— I take—** I understand you have now brought your work to a 
conclusion, and I congratulate you on it,— for, though it is a work that reflects 
great honour on you, both as a philosopher and a christian* yet, it has been an 
effort of no small labour, on so many different subjects, and so ably and minute- 
ly handled hi all of them.*' 

And from the second, being from one of the professors in the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, of date the 2d Dec. 1 take the following:-—'' I feel assured with you, 
that if in the ordinary course of education, the mind were turned to observe na. 
ture and to reflect on its observations, the amount of human happiness would be 
increased, and society rendered much more rational. In attempting to effect this 
purpose by the publication of Popular Philosophy, you have offered an accept. 
able service to the public.*' 

These are all I can here make room for, and there is the less matter, in regard to 
some of the others which might be received by the end of the year, but had i\ot 
appeared by that time in print— *as they so appeared afterwards, and must, in that 
shape have been seen by many of my present readers. 
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to tbertime, although th^se associ^tionsii ^pd the repollections 
they call up, as beloiiging to the class, denominated ^^ the 
veiled subjects," lyiust be suj^ressed, or pass^ over at pre- 
sent ; as also, for the same reason, the varied circumstances 
that contributed to reader so unhappy my approaching 
BiBTH PAT, which fpll pn a Sunday, being this 14th of Janu- 
ary, this year. 

Therie can be no harm, however, in making a short ex« 
tract, just to shew the e:^act nature of my situation — ^how 
in fact, I was sheeted — ^how I felt — and how I gave ex- 
pression to my feelings on the occasion ; — ^nd I think I can- 
not do this better, than by confining myself, (^nd which will 
also, pot take up pmch of the time of my reader,) to jthie few 
words with which I commence my twenty-sixth retrospect, 
which, I see, was written on that day. " J ago-in write in the 
bitterness of my soul — ^thig is roy birth-d^y , but such a birth- 
day address, may I never again haye opcasipn to make;'^ — these 
£ew words, few as they are, convey a tnie piptiire of my situa- 
tion and feelings, at the tiipe, I sat down to write that glpomy 
retrpspept :— but as there is not a rose without its thorn, or 
the most cloudy weather without an OGcasion.^1 glimpse of 
supshine, I spe, tjiat in the further prpsecutiop pf my task, 
I had occasiiHI to potice, what, at the tiipp, seemed to h^ve been 
regarded by me as ^^ a token for good,'^ thp receipt, pn that 
day, of a piece of pleasing intelligeppe |rom a friend at a dis- 
tance, from whoH), I had not for spme tipie heard, and which, 
on that account, I may c.all good news fropi a far coqntry. 

Indeed, without these occasional glimpses of sunshine, and 
fragrant flowerets, which were now, since the publication of 
my work, beginning to appear in so many directions, to 
cheer me on in my path, I do not see how, I could have much 
longer borne up— in midst of the numerous ills — the grievoiis 
disappointments — ^the harassing torraentsrrrwhich now began 
to beset, perplex, and to vex me.* 



* But, it is fortunate that the bane, in the adorable Providence of a merciful 
Qod U 30 often accompanied, by tl^p ^tidpte, apd, I spp ihat ^^ ye^ tl^e eyila of, 
ibis ^gain eventful ypar, lu|4 timeto^e much felt, oneof those cboic,e ^xxt}dqifi% wiifik 
soon afterwards canae i^to piy hands, must hav^ been in prepar^ioi^ fo|r vf^e :-ntI)f 
letter to which I allude, and in which, I am told among otl)er gratifying th|i)g^ 

2 R 
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These precious flowerets, or literary gems, as some of them 
may very appropriately be styled, are well worth the pre- 
serving, on two accounts — ^not only as memorials, or delight- 
ful remembrances, of the complexion of the antidotes which 
were sent to my relief, and of the kind of persons by whom 
they were prepared and administered — ^but as perpetual in- 
centives of gratitude to that Great Being, who sent, through 
so many independent, and unconnected mediums, so many 
choice cordials, to cheer, and bear me up, in midst of that 
otherwise unhospitable — may I not say, unbearable — ^gloom — 
such as must have overspread my mind, at the time I com- 
menced the Retrospect above alluded to, on the 14th.* 

On the 1st of this month (February,) I see, what, I need 
not now call my Spring, but my lastj series of country auc- 
tions commenced.*!" 

But, having proceeded so far, I am almost inclined to ask 
myself the question, what has become of my bodily indispo- 
sition ? For, if I had any remaining, I have no record of it 
before me, and yet, I do not think, that I have been wholly 
exempted from Winter or Spring complaints, for many years. 

Perhaps, the Almighty, in compassion to the many causes 
of mental disquiet I was obliged to endure, and found it diffi- 
cult enough to bear up under, at this particular period, was 
pleased, in mercy, to alleviate, or ease me altogether, of that 
part of my burden, for a season. 

The little fragrant floweret, alluded to in my note, as being 
conveyed to me, in the letter from my friend, of date the 1st 



\>j a most intelligent literary correspondent, '' the concluding part (meaning of my 
work) sustains the full value of its precursors," being dated on the first of January. 
Tlus letter, as well as some printed testimonials that had come to hand in the 
course of the last month of the year, is now before me, and from the manner in 
which they are secured, are not likely to fall aside. 

• In a letter from a friend dated the 1st of February, I have conveyed to 
me a pleasing flower of most fragrant smell, which, although of a complexion 
too delicate^for further handling in this place, must have arrived very opportunely 
at the time it did ; and so I merely record the circumstance, with sentiments of 
eternal gratitude to the Great Physician, who knew so well the consolations I 
stood in need of, at such a gloomy and depressing moment of my existence. 

-f* This short series was commenced and continued,-»at Innerwiok, on the Ist 
and 2d of February ;— at East Bams, on the 3d i'^fTkUtingkami the Sth and 
6th' — SterUoTh 7th and Sth ;— lywfi^Aam, 9Ui and 10th ^— and Linton, the 
12lh, 13ih and 14ftb. 
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of February, seems to have been, but the precursor, of what 
were to follow ; for, by the month of April following, they 
had arrived, or appeared in the papers, and other journals of 
the day, to such an amount, that I had been tempted to 
select extracts from them, to an extent, which formed, when 
collected, no fewer than 27 testimonials ; and filled, when 
published, including the little preliminary matter, at the 
beginning, not less than a full sheet of post folio.* 

But, it must not be inferred, that, in this, I was actuated 
by a mere impulse of vanity. This was by no means an in- 
fluential motive with me, on the present occasion ; for, al- 
though, it must have been extremely gratifying for me to be 
able to bring forward such a host of respectable evidence in 
my favour, especially, as I most probably would have, by 
this time, made the discovery, that there was a race of giants, 
of legitimate birth, now mustering against me, in order to 
supplant, or rather, to supply the place of, the former pig- 
mies, of more obscure origin, with whom, I had formerly to con- 



* No. I. of these testimonials, is from the Caledonian Mereury^ of April 

27, 1826 No. II. from the Inverness Courier^ of May 24, do No. III. 

from the Edinburgh Observer^ of June 30, do.— No. IV* from Ackerman's 
Repository of Arts^ Literature^ j-c. for July, do..~No. V. from the Glasgow 
Meehanic's Magazine^ July 29, do. — No.. VI. from Caledonian Mercury^ 5th 

October, do. — No. VII. from Edinburgh Star, 14th October, do No. VIIL 

from Inverness Courier ^ 18th October, do —No. IX. from Edinburgh Observer^ 
6th Dec. do. — and No. X. from Caledonian Mercury again, of December 26, 
do— No. XI. is from the Dumfries and Galloway Courier, of Jan. 2d, 1827. 
i—No* XII. from the Ayr Advertiser, or West Country Journal, January 26, do. 

No. XIII. from the Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle, Jan. 31, do No. XI V, 

from the Stirling Journal, February Ist, do.— No. XV. from the Rev. Dr 
Duncan RuthweU, the intelligent author of the Cottage Fireside.— No. XVI from 
the accomplished author of Intellectual Education, Popular Models, &c.— -No. 
XVII. from do. in Ackerman's Repository of Arts, Literature, ^0 London, Dec. 
1826.— No. XVIII. from the Leeds Mercury, March 3d, 1827— No. XIX. 
from the Inverness Courier, Alarch T, do-— -No. XX. from Westmoreland Ad- 
vertiser and Kendal Chronicle, March 24, do.-*-No. XXI. from an eminent lite' 
rary character^ a minister of the Church of Scotland, dated Feb. 22d, do.-^No* 
XXII. from the Rev. James Thomson^ one of the ministers of Dundee, of date 
6th March do.— No. XXIII. from the Rev John Brown, Minister of the Seces- 
sum church, Whitburn, date 13th March, do.— No. XXIV. from a worthy 
and learned gentleman, to do. in a P. S. of same date..— No. XXV. from the Rev. 
Robert Bums of Paisley^ of date the 16th, do —No. XXVI. from the Rev Dr 
Mavor, dated Rectory, Woodstock, (near Oxford,) 29th March, do.— and No» 
XXVII from the Rev Dr. Henry Belfrage, Falkirk, of date the 9th of April, do. 

This is a beautiful string of pearls, although, only containing such testimonials, 
as had come in, up to the last date.— It will be afterwards resumed, and a few more 
added to the number, as we advance. 
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tend with.* Yet, I had another, aild Itiore subst&niial, eod 
in Tiew, than the mere gratification of any stfoh impulse, bj 



• It must be here renuirked, that not long after I had announced my work in 
a complete state, and recommended it for the purposes already mentioned, I 
fottbd my advertisements followed in the Scottish papers, by an announcement, 
which surprised me not a little indeed,— vis. ** the Book of Nature,'* by John 
IMasom Good, M. D— A name which I had often heard of, but never eonpled 
with any work bearing that title :— the circumstance of the bock^ being advertised 
in 3 volumes octavo* and at a no less price than ikree times the amount of my 
sew and enlarged edition, is the cause of my denominating it as belonging to the 
race of the giants, while its London precursor of nearly the same name, I have 
thought fit to class among the race of pigmies, by way of contrast, and as occupy- 
ing the place of the contrary extreme, both as to bulk and coit,— having been sold 
at Just one third of my price. 

Whatever motive msy have induced Dr Good to encroach so mnch upon mt 
vnLB, fdr a work, which, with all its elkcellencies^ and they are not few,— 1 can^ 
not pretend to say ; — but 1 was soon sstisfied by getting a look of the work, 
from its respectable Edinburgh publisher, Mr Adam Btack» that, I was right in 
my previous surmises, that there was something Weoms in the matter.— In fact 
that, as is too much the practice in the present day, the title bad been adopted, 
from whatever cause it had proceeded, for the work— and not the work, as has been 
my invariable praetice, got up to suit tbetitlc-^Indeed, my greatest s&rprise still 
is, that any gentleman possessing ordinary powers of penetration, and discernment, 
of which, no one I believe ever considered Dr Good at deficielit, could ever 
think, of giving'.to a book, which would have been very properly styled, *< Lec- 
tures,'* or, •* A Series of Lectures, on Natural and Scientific Subjects, deliver- 
ed at the Surry Institution," the title of •< the Book of Natnre,'' in its most com- 
prehensiveand indefinitesense, — which treats neither of the atmosphere and atmos- 
pheric phenomena,-— which certainly may be denominated ONt great vagk in trb 
Boos: of Naturb —-Or, of thav morb luminous rAGt that lies beyond ** the 
atmosphere's, intestine wars,*' — and comprehending, the evolutions of all the co* 
metary and planetary hosto,— and the dazzling beauties of the starry heavens. 

So much indeed was I satisfied, that a man of Dr Good's long standing, and 
high reputation in the literary world, could not be capable of such an a^ 
call it, in the mildest sense, such a blunder,*-that I suspected at once, that it was 
rather the effect of one of those tricks ofthetradet by which a favourite title 
is sometimes adopted, without much consideration, as to how those may suffer 
by it| who alone possess the original claim ; and in this opinion, I was rather con- 
firmed, by observing in the Memoirs of Doctor Good recently published, from the 
pen of his friend, Dr Olimthus Greoobt, that about, or previously to the time, 
the work under the above title issued from the press in 1826, he had been a 
good deal in a complaining way, which would render it, the less likely, that 
he should attend to such concerns. 

In order, however, that I might get at the bottom of the matter, in this parti- 
cular, before putting toy present work to pc^ss, which would require me, in my 
own vindicatioti, to notice the circumstance, and so that I might, be enabled to do 
all manner of justice^ to a character which had long stood high in my own estim»> 
tion, I deemed it advisable^ to correspond with his Biographer, while these pagea 

were yet in A state of preparation for the press, ^mentioning distinctly the 

points upon which I wished information, and stating mji reasons tftld motives 
fbr so doing. 

To my letter, Dr Oltnthus Gregory, his very respectable add learned biogra. 
pher, had the goodness to send the following prompt and polite answer, which, 
although it contained, to use the words of the writer, •• no decisive information 
on the subject*' of my inquiries, yet goes to establish the facts, that I was not far 
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the publidAtion of thesS testimonials^ in such a form, and to 
the truth of which, the preliminary matter to these testimo^ 
nials^ bears ample evidencis. 

The fact is, that having finished the reprinting of som6 
portions of the work which had becotne scarce,! had now a con- 
siderable number of complete sets, or perfect copies, to dis- 
pose of ; and, as itiy deficiencies and short-comings, from sd 
many concurrent causes, had been, in consequence of the un- 
happy turn taken in the affairs of the country, and which, 
had been rather severely felt of late, 1 formed thcf resolution 
of making a new attempt at canvassing, iti order to get the 
remainder of my copies subscribed for : and I could scarcely, 
I think, have setit out the young man, who, in fact, was the 
same that I employed, with such happy effect, on the former 
occasion — ^better armed for the warfare, or fitted, for the 
new mission he was to be sent on^ than by being accompanied 
on his rounds with such a number, or, as I see I call them, in 
my prelimitiary address to the gentlemen upon whom he was 
to wait, " such a host of powerful auxiliaries,'^ as the very 
flattering endomiums he carried along with him. 



wrong in niy •urtniaei Chat the title was an qflerihmtghi, come from whom it 
might, and tbat» there were other people, and among the number, the learned 
doctor^ himself, who thought as I did in regard to its inapproprialeness to 
the book. But having established these points, I shall leave the reader to draw 
his own eonclusions, leaving the letter otherwise, to speak for itself. 

'* Royal Military Acadkmy, Woolwich, 27/A February^ ISSS* 
** Sir,— In reply to your letter, which reached me yesterday, I am sorry to say 
that I can give you no decisive information on the subject of your inquiries. From 
what I knew of Dr Good, I should think he was one of the last men who 
would filch from another the ^idea of a title to a book. Whether or not be 
ever saw any of the advertisements respecting **• The Book of Nature laid 
open,'* to which you refer, I cannot say : the probability I think is, that he did 
not; because, in my judgment, the very tigki of your title, would have led him to 
seek another for his own work,«— All his friends, including his bookseller, dis* 
approved of the title which he actually adopted, as vague and inappropriate : 
and I am quite of opinion that if he had lived to publish a new edition of his 
work, he would have given it some othtfr title mora eipressive of it* nature 
and objects. 

Pray excuse this brief and hasty reply ; as I am now, and have been for 
some weeksy in a state of health irhiieli makes writing very Irksome to me.— 
I am. Sir, your faithful Servant, 

(Signed) •< Oltnthus Gaiaoar. 

Addressed " Mr George Miller, late Bookseller, 
Dunbar, North Britain.** 



} 
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But here^ alas ! my bad luck, if I may use the expression^ 
once more came across my path, at a very critical juncture ; 
and, if I had forgotten, that the same cause which contribut- 
ed so much to render this new exertion necessary, on my 
part, viz., the still greater restriction that had recently taken 
pktce in the transactions of the Banks, must operate to my 
detriment, all over the country — I say, if I had forgotten 
this circumstance, at the moment the young man entered 
upon his work, I had sufficient reason to come to the recol- 
lection of it, both before, and after, his labours came to a 
termination : — the want of money was now the prevailing 
complaint ; and, after making a few trials, in which I became 
completely tired with, and vexed out of the business, I declined 
making any further attempts, in the prosecution of a plan, 
which, in better times, and at a more convenient season, might 
have cleared my hand of all my extra copies, and done me 
much good, by converting them in my necessities, into a 
more available article. This was the more distressing, as, 
from the almost unprecedented continuance of the late stormy 
weather, business had been much interrupted, and our sup- 
plies, of course, had come slowly in, which made me the less 
prepared for sundry obligations, as they came round, and 
rendered it necessary for me to apply to a friend, whose an- 
swer, of the 7th of May, seems to have had a very depressing, 
if not injurious, effect on my spirits. 

But these were not, the only evils of the month of May ; 
for that month seems to have been particularly distinguished 
by a concurrence of troublesome, or untoward events. It, 
however, passed away ; and so early in June as the 12th, I 
see my son W., who had so long been my useful auxiliary, 
and faithful coadjutor, set out on that journey for me, to the 
south, which I think was the /««/, or among the last, business 
joumies, he performed on my account ; having now entered 
upon a separate concern, in the line of business, for himself, 
in contemplation of his approaching marriage, which took 
place in the moDth of August following : and I need scarcely 
add, that he had, and must ever have, my best wishes that 
every thing which is good may attend him, for the filial part 
he acted, on so many important and trying occasions, while 



I 
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in my service, — ^for which, I trust, he will suffer nothing, in 
the estimation of his best friends and customers ; while the 
testimony of an approving conscience, will, be his everlasting 
and never-failing reward.* 

By a letter I received, of date the 19th June, I find disap- 
pointment on disappointment was still the order of the day ; 
and towards the end of this, and during the continuance of 
the following month, I had my share of other disagreeables, 
which in this place, however require to be passed over, for 
reasons similar to some formerly mentioned. 

But there was one thing that occurred, early in August, 
which must not be passed over without notice, because it 
tends to the honour of one of my own family, who has not, I be- 
lieve, been yet brought forward in course of my narrative, 
viz., that of my daughter, who had gone so far west, for 
a purpose that would rather have led to the house ^of 
FEASTING than of MouBNiNG, but who, relinquished the in- 
tention of going further, and remained in Edinburgh with 
her youngest brother, upop finding, on her arrival there, that 
he was confined, in rather a dangerous state of illness, al- 
though excellently lodged and most kindly attended to, in 
the house of a friend, and with the benefit of the best medical 
advice. 



* I Bee by my memorandums, or as I ha?e elsewhere denominated them 
notched trees in the wilderness, that on the day previous to my son setting out, be- 
ing our sacramental Monday, the commencement of the pulling down of the old 
St George and St Andrew Inn adjoining, in order to make room for that new 
and elegant fabric which is built on its site, took place;— during the progress of 
wbicb, and of building the new fabric, we had, from our proximity, more than 
one serious alarm,— although all the persuasion of a kind neighbour could not 
induce us to leavp^ what I considered our post at the time, and from which, I 
could not be prevailed upon to remove, although particularly pressed to do so, 
on oue very memorable alarming occasion. The month of June and also the 
month of July, when the risk was the greatest, passed over without any accident, 
although there was one night, in the latter month, in which we were a good deal 
alarmed by what we considered the falling in of some part of the building on 
our house; but it turned out afterwards, that we were, I mean such of us as had 
heard the noise, more afraid, or alarmed, than hurt; for the noise (which indeed 
seems to have been heard far enough) had proceeded from the falling down of 
some loose materials, inside, and had made the louder report, by falling on, the 
wooden supporters of the landing place, in our stair- case; where, I believe, u 
they gave us afterwards no disturbance, they still remain. 
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For that sacrifice to a brotl^er's copfort, I trust she fUso 
wUl hav^ the lasting testimony of an approving coQpeience ;— 
^nd for the trouble^ and pains, and anxiety, displayed on that 
mournful occasion, by my amiable, (and, on this account, if 
it were possible, iQore than ever endeared,) partuf^r, in order 
to have the afflicted youth made as comfortable a^ possible, 
and at last removed, under her own eye, to his home, with 
ourselves, I have no dpubt that she received a most satisfac- 
tory repompense, in the gratitude hb manifested, and the af- 
fecting manner in which he expressed himself afterwards— 
when he emitted, what may be called, his dying declaration, 
on his death-bed,«— as will be seen in due time. 



CHAPTER XXXVII.— 1827 (CONTINUED.) 

The troubles and griefs of September commence early and advance rapidly.—. 
Retire early to rest on tbe evening of tbe (i£d.— An unwelcome intruder on 
two accounts,— Commencement of a new series of grievous sorroirs.— flf y 
troubles increase. — Timely appearance of a pleasant little floweret.-^It re- 
minds me that I have yet one consolation to fly to.— Another month of dread- 
ful and anxious suspense passes.- Sad alternative to which I am once more 
reduced — Again call a meeting. — Results of the abstract, &c. — My present de- 
ficiences, how most satisfactorily accounted for. -.-Operating causes which pre- 
vented tliem from being to a greater extent.— Lamentable consideration, after 
other eight years persevering and unremitting industry.— Melancholy and 
afflictive details, extracted from my address on this unhsppy occasion.T-Kind 
and soothing usage J again experienced.— ^My subsequent conduct, pr the pro- 
cedure I adopted after the meeting .^Friendly manner in which I was re- 
ceived by the absentees.— .Congratulatory letter from my principal creditor.-. 
Tbe many disagreeables I bad to submit to, speedily neutralized or coun- 
teracted by tbe reception I met ifith, pn my journey to the westward. An- 
other blustering hero fallen !— Certain reminiscences connected with that 
afflictive period.— Consolatory advice, and comfortable assurance in a letter 
from an old friend, dated the last day of the year. 



The troubles and griefs of September, (and they were nei- 
ther few nor small,) began to overtake me, at a very early 
stage of the month. So early as the 2d, I see I had a note 
from a certain quarter, that gave me a good deal of concern ; 
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but this was followed by another, of a worse descriptioii, on 
the 8th, and how many, of a worse description still, followed, 
during the remainder of that — the next — and followingmonth, 
I shall not, (for, it would only go to harrow up feelings I would 
rather wish to lie dormant,) — now pretend to say ;— suffice it 
to observe, that, by the beginning of the month of December, 
they had assumed a complexion, which, in connexion with 
other matters, rendered them no longer supportable, — as 
•will soon be seen by the event. 

Meantime, although my son Robert, had got so far 
well, as to be able to return to Edinburgh, previously to the 
19th, I find, by his letter, of that date, that my valuable part- 
ner, who had no doubt taken much trouble and fatigue with 
him, during his illness, had been seriously indisposed, in her 
turn ; and, certainly, before the lapse of a few days more, I 
had not my own troubles to seek.* 

Alas ! alas ! these were to me the commencement of a new 
series of troubles, which made me bleed at every pore with 
mental anguish, ere they were brought to a termination, — and 
which, in fact, ended not, until they had brought me to the 
brink of despair if 



* It was on Saturday evenfng, the 22d of the month, I observe that I retired to 
my bed at an early hour, in consequence of indisposition, in which the mind had its 
full proportion, by reason of a very distressing circumstance which had occur- 
red on that evening^or rather memorable night— -when, we were doomed to 
have our rest broken in upon, and our slumbers disturbed (for, as for my pah, 
1 had slept none) by a very, on that occasion, unwelcome intruder, although no 
person could have been more welcome, under other circumstances, and on some 
other occasion, than tbat young man, would have been. 

But for the present, be was most unwelcome, on two accounts, first, for dis. 
turbing us so unseasonably, as just, when my partner, who had not yet quite re- 
covered from her late indisposition, had fallen into a state of repose :— and 
aecondly, for the appalling and distressing intelligence of which he was the 
bearer — viz. that his mother, a near connexion of ours, of whose indisposi- 
tion, we bad beard no accounts when X lay down — had died suddenly i^-VFe 
were neither of us, however, in a condition to rise at the time, and being 
satisfied tbat we could be of little use otherwise, we deferred our atten- 
tions to the afflicted family till next day, when, they were not awantlng so far 
as they could be of service* 

-|* What I experienced,-— what I felt,— and what I suffered, in consequence 
of the opening up of the flood gates, of this new source of troubles upon me,-i-with 
others of older origin— during that, and the subsequent months of October and 
November,— I have not room, nor. If I had, would I have fortitude, or inclina- 
tton, now to mention ^-^it appears however, that, by the beginning of, or early in 
Che month of November, my feelings bad been severely lacerated, and I was still 
salSrting under the anguish of some recent inteiltgencey for 1 seem to have re- 

\ 2 s 
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The last day of November came ; but, still, it toought no 
encouragement, no comfort, for me. On the evening of that 
day, I wrote a pretty long letter, but not more so than the 
case required, requiring immediate information respecting 
certain matters, in which my affairs were deeply implicated. 
This would reach the person to whom it was addressed, on 
Saturday the 1st of December. The answer which I received 
to this letter, was £ar from being satisfactory ; and, by the 
time the writer himself appeared personally, to give me fiir«* 
ther information, in respect to his intentions, I had yield- 
ed to the impulse of despair, — and resolved to call, — once 
ifior^,— a meeting of my creditors ; — which I did, by the fol* 
lowing circular, dated the 6th : — 

«< Sia, — I MB extiemdf torry to iiitlniate» that, after one of the most serero 
fttroggles, ttiat ever, perhaps, fell to the lot of a poor mortal, in such unpke- 
eBDBNTBD BAD times, ss we have recently witnessed, in order to get the better 
of FORMBR MisroBTUMEs, I hsvo been compelled to give up the contest, in 
consequence of, a series of losses and disappointments of the roost vexatious and 
astounding description, experienced under drcumstanoes depressing and heart- 
rending in the extreme, and now crowned by such a calamity, as has left me no 
other fdtematiye, but the unhappy one of calling a meeting of my creditors, on 
Saturday the 16th current, in the George Ikn, Haddhtotoit, at which, your 
presence is earnestly requested ; in order to, take into consideration a state of my 
affairs, with the circumstances that have more remotely and immedkUely led to 
such an unfortunate result ; and after being satisfied from my statements, how far 
I am deserving of your commiseration and sympathy— giving your concurrence 
and sanction, to such measures, as may be deemed most ad^duhleliarthe general 
good. I remain,** &c 

The meeting which took place, at the time and place 
appointed, was rendered the more peculiarly affecting, 
in consequence of a circumstance that occurred about the 



joieed, that a pleasing little floweret, sent me by post, in form of a card, dated 
tha SIst October, bad been put into my hands, on the 4th November, just in 
time to console me a little^ after tbe sufferings I had endured, by tbe intelligence 
I bad received daring the short space of tbe three vtUervenmg days : I mean be. 
Iween tbe receipt, and the date, of this little comforter, which concludes in tbe 
fttllowing manner s— *« How coosoKog must be your reflections, dear Sir, In 
having dedieated your life^ to tbe most important services to the cause which 
■ ' ■ with impotent presumption has assailed in vain. May your life be apar- 
•d to benefit your fellow beings, prays your very sineere friend,*' &c.— Among 
the three pieces of disagreeable intelligence that I received in eourae of these 
three dsys, I observe one is the confirmation of my son's -mcreawng tSness,— -the 
Others, I forbear to mention,— bat, coming upon me so thick, they could not fall 
to have a very injurious effect ; and it would appear, made me hug, for the moment, 
the little remembrancer which so kindly, and so opportunely, reminded me that 
I had at least still ome source of consolation remaining, to which I might fly in 
my cogitations !-^«nd time it wai— for it appears that befbre I received that 
note, the gloom of despair was fast settling down upon me, and other fountains of 
refuge appeared. In rapid successiODy to be drying up. 
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same time, and with which, indeed, it was partly connected; 
viz., the sending out of my circulars, at the precise time 
when some of them must have fallen into the hands of my 
again poor invalid son, at the moment of his preparations to 
come out, and take up his last earthly abode with us. 

At the meeting, certain statements were laid before the 
gentlemen assembled, accompanied by a narrative, in form of 
an address, which could not fail to throw every necessary 
light upon the subject, although I have not room at present 
for either the one or the other ; — ^in regard to the latter, how- 
ever, there is the less matter, as, I dare say, my readers have 
had enough of documents of that kind already ;— «nd as to 
the former, the subjoined information, founded on my ab- 
stract, will give a tolerable idea.* 

The few annexed extracts, from the original address now 
before me, being all that I can make room for, will convey 
some idea of the nature of my argument, and the way I was 
affected on that lamentable occasion, in which, for want of 
other honourable insignia, I might have well assumed the 
initials, m. s. a. o., as an addition to my name ; — ^from the 
manner I was brought to express myself, by the time I had 
reached the last paragraph : in which, the interpretation of 
these few letters, so full of meaning, is to be found.-f 



* From the abstract thus alluded to, it distinctly appears that my debts, at 
that time amounted to L.3067 : : 9 ; while the assets, or funds to meet t^ 
sum total with, was only to the extent of L.1270 ; 3 : 8. 

The deficiencies, however, which were enumerated in the abstract, were most 
satisfactorily accounted for, and referred to, in the course of narrative,— 4uid were 
round principally to have been occasioned by further losses in the disposal of stock, 
—-books rendered imperfect, by the long continued badness of the times, pre- 
venting the people completing them,— other losses by bad debts— •the great ex^ 
pense of bringing so many unsalable articles, at so unpropitious a period to 
market, &c, &c. altogether to the amount of L.2300,— being upwards of L500 
more than was necessary to square accounts, and make the two ends meet, had 
no such disastrous losses taken place— and which, can only be accounted for 
on the supposition, that otherwise, instead of going back, we had been getting 
forward again in the world, and that, had it not been for Mrs M«'s exertions at 
the back of the counter and my own, with my Popular Philosophy, matters would 
have been still worse. — It was certainly, however, a lamentable consideration 
at our time of life, to see, again, the fruits of other eight years eight months, hard 
earned earnings, all swept away in the general wreck. 

•f In course of my narrative, at one part, I have occasion to proceed.-i-^* What, 
with the long continued depression of the times, and one thing ^nd another, I be. 
lieve, my losses on the disposal of the L.1400 worth of stocl^ which was marked 
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I need hardly say, that such a statement as I produced^ 
accompanied hy a narrative, written in such a spirit, was met, 
on the part of the creditors, — with the utmost sympathy,— 
the kindest usage, — and, the most speedy compliance, on their 
parts,— with whatever terms of settlement I might be disposed 
to accede to. Indeed, I left them to adjust and settle the terms 
themselves, while I retired to another room, to be out of the 
way of their deliberations. It was in that situation, Mr 



off to be sold by auction, was even considerably more than I hare calculated in 
the second item of L.300 more— the other losses, L.140 and L.237, can easily 
be explained to gentlemen eonTenant in the book bnsinees.— .Finding ^e auc* 
tion business also failing, or, carried on in such a protracted shape at a distance, 
as must add consideiably to the expence, as well as risk (as I had now learned 
by dear bought experience,) I determined to call home my northern auctioneer, 
and to confine my operations nearer fume, which, although not likely to be suflS- 
ciently productive, would, I thought, enable me to carry through with a little 
more assistance from friends, without sacrificing so much of my stock, as I found 
had been the case of late, and which would enable me to get quit of my obliga- 
tions to them the better, now that my instalments were aU paid up" — alas I 
how much was 1 again mistaken !— For now commenced the calamities of £a8t 
Lot HI Ay, and Berwickshire, the very places I had marked out as the theatre 
of my future operations. 

[I need not here repeat, the great originating cause of these calamities, and of 
our having in consequence, been obliged to carry our sales in the ensuing winter, 
into Forfarshire,«-nor have I room to pursue this part of the subject further.] 

A little further on, in allusion to the particular period, I had selected for 
bringing out my Popular Philosophy, I uke occasion to observe, "Before I 
had yet time to carry my intentions into execution, the storm began to gather, 
—and, before I had advanced many paces in my task,«.it burst, with fearful 
impetuosity, and most destructive influence upon the Book trade," Stc, Ae» 

And, as I approach towards the conclusion, I remark, " what may be your opi. 
nions, Gentlemen, of the propriety, or impropriety, of my conduct, one thing 
is clear, that, if it had not been for Mrs M.'s exertions in the shop, while my 
attention was so much taken up with other considerations, in order to make the 
best of, what some would have deemed a hopeless cause, long ago, very little if 
any thing had been left,— and 1 may say, and say truly, that it was this hope, 
—the hope of being able, one day to get the better of difikulties, arising, 08 every 
ime must see^ now, out oi former misfortunes, by our united and protracted exer- 
tions, that made me persevere so long,— although sometimes afanost agamst hope.*' 

[But here comes the last paragraph, which seems to point out one of those 
moumfril occasions, I so affectingly alluded to, at the time, I penned the last page 
but one, of my series of introductory chapters, (See page 96 of the present vo- 
lume.}] 

^' I might have said more— a great deal more — to shew you, that in this most 
eventful period of my life— upon which so hdch depekded— and upon which 
my future fate and comfort may be said to have hung, — I might have been weU 

styled, *A MAN OF SOBROWS AND ACQUAINTED WITH GRIEFS,' in the 

truest sense of the word; — but I shall, for the present, draw a veil over the melan* 
choly picture, trustiDg, that I have said enough to meet your sympathy, even if 
my conduct, should not altogether, meet your approbations :<-.up to the last mo- 
ment of HOPE, I persevered-^when hope expired, what could I do, but give way 
to despair ?" 
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found me, I dare say, the picture of despair, or some- 
thing approaching to it, when he came to inform me of the 
determination of the creditors, or what they rather had the 
goodness to submit to me as reasonable. I agreed to the 
terms — returned again to the company, — ^and, as securities, 
1 think, were found on the spot, — the matter may be said 
to have been so far settled. 

To complete the thing, however, I, with the advice of a 
gentleman, who had acted again, as he had often done before, a 
very friendly part, on this distressing occasion, went westward 
on .the Tuesday following, to Edinburgh and Leith, to get 
the assent of the absentees in that quarter ; and I shall never 
forget the readiness, with a very trifling exception, with which 
my request \^as complied with, and the great kindness I ex- 
perienced in that otherwise disagreeable journey. Indeed, 
my kind friends, — for I must ever call them so— seem to 
have vied with each other in paying me every soothing atten- 
tion, under my new reverses, and some of them even went 
so far as to congratulate me on my happy determination to 
go west personally ; and, if ever any person experienced the 
truth of the adage — " If you wish to have your business 
done, go — ^if not, aend^ I think I did, on that occasion. 

It is the less to be wondered at, then, that the kind friend, 
who had taken such an active hand in the matter, and who 
advised me so strenuously to gp west personally^ when my 
spirits began to flag and I hesitated in coming to the reso- 
lution, on the afternoon of the 15th, should, when the result 
of my journey had been communicated to him, have congra- 
tulated me so warmly on my success, in his letter of the 22d, 
at which, he said, he was " most happy.'' 

The many disagreeable calls I had to make, about Edin- 
burgh and Leith, on the 18th and 19th, will still, occasionally, 
flit across my mind ; but the disagreeableness of the call was, 
in general, soon neutralized by the kindness of the reception ; 
and if one person assumed the blustering attitude — which he 
might have spared on the occasion — that person, has now be^- 
come, more the object of my pity than my anger, in conse- 
quence of the information I have recently received, that, that 
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perscm, who then blustered his hour,— has been,— or now is, 
^n the back ground himself. 

There are a number of little associations connected with 
my gloomy journey to Haddington, on the dark morning of 
)the 16th, which 1 have not yet forgotten— the very circum- 
stance of the clock not striking at the hour of starting — the 
information we received from a gentleman who came in at Beil 
Gate, and his strange surmises after he jcdned our party — 
the conversation I had with — previous^.tp the meeting, — 
are all fresh in my memory ; — ^while others of more para^ 
mount interest, but which, at present, it WQuld be painful 
f ven .thus briefly to glance at, make it somewhat difficult, to 
suppress the rising sigh, when I think of them. 

Things seem to have gone on progressively towards the 
completion of the settlement, from, my return from Edin- 
burgh, till the end of the year ; for, on the 28th, I see, I was 
able to forward to my friendly coadjutor, so recently alluded 
to, the deeds of accession, of other two of the few houses, 
from which we had not yet finally heard ; — and on the Sist, 
or last day of the year, in a letter in answer, and containing 
some necessary information, he gives me the following conso- 
latory advice : — " Get on with your arrangements, and keep 
up your spirits J for, I have no doubt, that a more comfort- 
able and sticcessful period is at hand for you, than you have 
experienced for many years back.'^ 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL— 1828. 

No reason to doubt the siocerity of my friends ■entimenti^ nor hi< ability aad in- 
clination to Berre me so far as lay in his power..^Pleasing eogttations to whicb 
such considerations must have given rise.^ Another flower, ' or rather the 
crowning piece of a new cbaplet.— Enumeration of the several flowers that 
composed this new bouquet,— Opinion of the Rev. Ebeneser Brown of In- 
verkeitbing written on New Year's Day.— .Another perplexing consideration 
engages my attention.— -New evidence of the sinoerity and good intentions of 
my friend— Comparative calmness and serenity of mind in which I write my 
new retrospect.— Yet something ominous in the unaccountable motto.— An- 
other kind letter from my old friend.— And another of a most consolatory and 
gratifying description, largely quoted.— A person cannot feel too sensUwely on 
such occasions.— Go to the westward again in good spirits, ^d am again moat 
cordially and kindly received. ^The^i< fore-taste of another very bitter cup, 
in a state of preparation for me.— Issue my February sale catalogue.^Sale8 
at Edinburgh.— Auction of remnants, &c.— -Disagreeables of the month of 
April.— The month of May not without its full share of them.— Bad effects 
of procrastinated suffering*- 1 become a living barometer.— ^Letter of condol* 
ence to an old correspondent in consequence of a recent afflictive bereavement. 
—Arrival of a little stranger into these sublunary regions.— My observation 
on the occasion.— Pleasing but affecting extract from the answer of an old 
and much valued correspondent— -A visit of mercy very opportunely chosen.— 
Death'bed conversation on a sacramental Sabbath.— My son Robert's only 
regret in dying— Oo to the westward on a cheerless journeyi and on a cheerless 
subject.— Visit in July, Edinburgh and Dalkeith, rendered memorable by 
the affecting reminiscence of th&kx last thinqs— Timely present of «the 
farewell to time," for being perused on a death bed. 



That my friend thought as he said, and said as he thought, 
I had no reason to doubt, — and how^ could I ? He had long 
been my steady and unflinching friend, and that on many an 
important and trying occasion. In the late instance, as pre- 
ses of the meeting, to which he had been appointed, as my 
highest creditor, he took a most active part towards getting 
matters speedily arranged; and, in the very letter from which 
the extract is taken, which concludes my last chapter, he gave 
sufficient evidence of his exertions to be of service to me still. 
And, as I had no reason to suspect the sincerity of a gentle- 
man, whom I could not tax with having ever manifested any 
intention to deceive me, in any former instance ; so I could 
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not doubt, fxom former ewperience^ his ability, as well as iiil 
clination, to be of use to me on this now exceedingly depresd 
ing and distressing situation. I knew well, that he had mucl 
in hU paweTf towards promoting, or forwarding me to tbi 
very state, he had so feelJngly and kindly predicted, and U 
was not long until he gave me a very convincing proof tol 
this effect. i 

The year, therefore, so far as Mr ' was concerned,] 

must have gone down in peaceful serenity, not unmixed, per- 1 
haps, with the pleasing anticipations of what I might yet 
expect from his aid, in the unfortunate condition in which I 
was again, after so many unremitting efforts, to the contrary, 
unfortunately placed ; and these, indeed, might have formed , 
part of the most pleasant of my cogitations, when I sallied 
forth, to take my accustomed sea-side walk, on that beauti- 
ful sunny afternoon, of the first day of January, 1828. 

The comfortable expressions, in that letter, must indeed 
have constituted it a flower, to cheer my path, as 1 sauntered 
leisurely along on its southern banks, near the mouth of 
the great estuary of the Forth, — while, at a considerable 
distance up, and in the neighbourhood of its northern shores, 
there had been preparing, on that very day, perhaps that very 
hour, unknown to me, a flower of a different kind, and des- 
tined to become the crowning one, to a new chaplet, which 
had been for some time forming.* 



• This refers to the letter of tbit Tenenble and exemplary minister of the 
Seccttion Church, the Rev. Ebenezer Brown of luTerkeithing, who, in writing 
to a neighbouring bookseller of that date, ordering a copy of the book, is thus 
pleased to express bimselfi— « I wish to have another copy of Popular PLilosophy, 
to make a new year's gift of it to some young persona. To me it appears to be 
an exceUetU book. A thought occurred this morning—say that a person was 
sitting in his chamber— Mr Miller's book in his left hand-— and the Bible, the 
best of all books, in bis right— the former shewing him '* That all God's works 
praise him," and the latter, informing him, that the God of nature is the God of 
grace— and that the God of providence Is the Rxdxbmxr of sinners— and sup- 
pose this person to be under the influence of the Holy Spirit, how hsppy would 
be be ! Would he not feel, in some degree, as John the apostle did, when he 
< heard every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under (be 
earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, saying. Blessing and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb, for ever and ever.' Which it will be seen in my neit set of 
printed testimonials, beginning with No. XXVIII. forms the last, orcooclud* 
ing one. No. XXXV,— This set, containing those I had received up to that 
date, since the time I published my full sheet, formerly alluded to, is at follows: 
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2fl asr* • ^"* ^^ these {^easing flowers werenecesBary, or^oan ofiei^ 
jgpj^^ecame necessary, to dispel the gloom which had already be* 
ad mucj?^^' ^^ ^^ ^^^ soon, alas ! to begin, to settle down upon me, 
e to tl)^^^™ causes, the baneful dfects of which, my o¥m exertions 
1 aDdit^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ extricate me, and over which, the influence 
proof F ^^ ^y fri^^^d, I soon found, had but little control.— Yes f 
all these flowers, timeously as most of them had made their 
icen? appearance, and others that afterwards followed in their train, 
^^ p. became all necessary in their several turns, to cheer that path 
• {j|. which I too soon found, was beset with briars of a most prick* 
^^^ ing nature, and interspersed with many a grieyous thorn !'*' 
So early as the 5th of January, I have another kind and 
consolatory letter from my friend, in which, indeed, he not 
only gives abundant evidence of the sincerity of his formerly 
expressed anticipations and wishes, but goes a step further, 
by mentioning the name of another gentleman, with whom 
he had, at the time, considerable influence, and who, in a 
certain way, he seemed to think, could be of much use to me ; 
and as things went on progressively afterwards, much to my 
satisfaction, it is no way surprising, that by the time I came 
to pen my next retrospect, which I see is dated the 20th of 
January, I should take occasion to allude in one part, to 
<< the comparative calmness which I now enjoy ;" and yet there 
is something so particularly ominous in the motto, of which 
I had so unaccountably made choice, at the time, and under 
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No. XXVIII. from the Serwick JdvertiKr, for «th May, 1827.^ No. XXIX. 
firoQ the NetoetuOe Magasinet for Aufr do. — No* XXX. from the EvangeUcti 
Magasdnef (Londoo) for Sept. do.-i-No. XXXI. from Louden^s Gardner** Ma* 
gaxine, for No?. do.-*>No. XXXII, from Inverness Courier, 11th June, 1828. 
«*No. XXXIII. from the Imperial Magasdne, for August, 182a— No* 
XXXIY. being the extract of a letter, from a Minister of the Secession in the 
norths to a friend, who had put into his hands for his opinion, a copy of Popu* 
lar Philosophy, of date 16th May, 18S7,— which brings matters down, in that 
respect, till No* XXXV. as above, from the Rev* E» JBrovmt which serves, ae 
before observed, as Ibe crowning one of the whole,«— and extends, the ** beautiful^ 
string of pearls,*' as it is called in the note at page 315, to a greater length. 

• Even before I had returned from my waUc, on that early, or first born day 
ef the year, 1 had found it necessary to change the subject of my reflections, and 
to turn my thoughts to a thorny, gloomy, and perplexing subject, for 1 believe part 
of the arrangements were digested, during my return from that walk, which 
were afterwards attempted to be acted upon, with my willing coadjutors, membets 
of my own family, including the stranger, whom I had observed on the beach, on 
the last New Year's Day, who was still U home in a state of indispoiitioDi from 
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such circumstances, that I cannot yet forbear being surprised 
at it.^ 

For, from whatever cause, or impulse, the mottd proceeded, 
it turned out in the end to have been, a very appropriate, as 
well as, in reference to what was to happen, although uncon- 
sciously to me at the time, a truly prophetic one ; for there 
were indeed, evils forthcoming, of which I could then have no 
conception, and which, therefore, accounts for the state of com- 
parative calmness I enjoyed, and which it is not likely would 
be disturbed, by the kind letter I received from my friend, 
of the 25th, in which he says, — " As to — if I have one 
■ ' I ■ .— better than another, such shall always be' at 
your service,^^ &c. — ^and that of the 26th, in answer to the one 
I sent accompanying my composition bills, which I shall give 
more at large, and indeed with very little abridgment. 

•• mm,,m,mm 26th JanMOTff^ ISfS.^DiAK Sib, I have got your faror 

of jeiterday, enclosing your composition bills, and I haTe signed your dis« 
charge.— I cannot, however, allow the settlement of this unfortunate transac- 
tion to pass over, without expressing my disappointment and deep regret, that 
your exertions, conjoined with the unwearied industry of Mrs MiUer, and your 
family, bad not experienced a very different and more satisfactory result ; but 
this, I am now satisfied was impossible, from the extensive and ruinous book 
trade, in which you have been involved, during a period of unexampled depres- 
aion^but this being happily got over, I entertain not the slightest doubt, that 
ypur integrity and industry w(ill meet their due reward— 4tnd kvbkt thinq ih xt 
rowxA, shall be done to forward your wishes and success : And with unalteni 
regard, I am," &c. 

This is A PRECIOUS gem, as furnishing at once the estima- 
tion in which I yet stood in the eyes of my highest creditor — 
h%8 kind and unaltered disposition to serve me to the utmost 
of his power — and what was most gratifying of ally his con- 
viction, that to do more than I had done was impossible ;— 
for I still had very sensitive feelings on this point, and would 
have felt keenly had the least suimise been thrown out, that 



which he was doomed never to recover, and wfaOf poor man, now that he aaw 
that I was indeed again <* a stricken deer," seemed to vie with the others, ia 
order to ease me a little from one part of my burden,— alihough it is much to be 
lamented, that all our united exertions, although apparently attended with a 
momentary successt lost in time their effect, and as belonging to the daas of 
the veiled subjects, must be here left to repose in silence. 

* I can indeed, assign no adequate reason, or in fact any reason at all, for 
my having adopted such a motto at that time,— -for I must not, I presume, in 
these days, refer it to a prophetical impulse, that I was compelled, or induced 
to say, *' The cvp whi^ my Father hag gjioen me to drin k ^^ ^aU I not drink «^" 
for lucb are the words,— 4ind yet, to what,— «s portraying a atate, to which I waa 
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I might have made a better finish of the business^ than I had 
been able to do.* 

In consequence of this gratifying letter, I think, I must 
have gone to the westward a few days afterwards, in good 
spirits ; which would fall nothing, in consequence of the kind re- 
ception I again received, from my good friends in that quarter, 
when I waited upon them with their composition bills also, 
and got their several signatures to the discharge. 

But there was one circumstance occurred on that journey, 
which lean never forget^ and which, indeed, required all the 
kind and soothing usage I had experienced, to prepare me 
for, and put me in condition to bear it. For it was during 
my absence on this journey, that *my eyes were opened to a 
new and appalling source of grief, or, rather, shall I say, 
that I received the first fore-taste of that bitter, bitter draught, 
which I have since had so much reason to believe, had been 
too long in a state of preparation for me, although I had no 
previous conception of the circumstance. 

Although my book stock was now reduced to a very limit- 
ed extent, I still had a small surplus to dispose of, and to get 



again fast hasteniog, — ^but of wbicb, at the time, I could have no possible con- 
ception,— could I, or can I still refer it? 

So far indeed, from suspecting any thing of the kind, as the being soon obliged, 
to taste, what for a too long series of time, has since become a bitter ingredient 
in my cup,— that I see, I considered it in that retrospect, as one reason among 
others, why I should be grateful to the Giver of all good, that I had received but 
the night previous to the time of my writing, a degree of comfort, and consola- 
tion, beyond what, I could have a few days before possibly anticipated,— from the 
very cause, which so soon after wards* became so poignant and lasting a source 
of grief. 

* I know that it is the opinion of some people, indeed it is only recently 
that I have been told so, that I have betrayed too much sensitiveness, or Jek too 
keenly^ on these matters; but this I consider as impossible, as to be too honest, in 
one's endeavouring to do the utmost with, a stock generously left to his dispo* 
sal, for the interest of his creditors. 

If it could be said, however, that I felt loo keenly, in the different states of 
severe depression to which I have been reduced, I ought to be the more pitied, 
for the»f the trial must have been the greater; as, according to Seneca, •* it were 
no virtue to bear calamities, if we did not feel them ;** and feel them most 
acutely I did, in all the instances, I believe, in which I have been so afflicted. 
So that, if any person suffers himself to fall into embarrassmenta that he can 
possibly avoid, he will not have the kask with which I bore my misfortunes, to 
plead, as an apology-— for bread and water, accompanied otherwise, with the 
most homely and simple fare-^would have been luxuries to me, to what I ex« 
perienced, in the midst of so much harassing anxiety, to accomplish what, after 
so much toil and seveie struggling, I was, after all, unable to accomplish. 
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this done, as soon at posiible, I commeDoed a iMile from d 
catalogue, at reduced prices, on the 6th of February ; and in 
the mean time, had sent a small portion of the more unsale- 
able part of my stock, to be disposed of by -**-« ii**-. in 
Edinburgh.* 

That I suffered much from certain disagreeablea in the 
month of April, is too evident, from a number of notes and 
memorandums still in my possession, while I am also re- 
minded, from certain enquiries and other matters respecting 
my poor inralid son, that hb> was far indeed, frcxn being in 
the way of mending. 

The month of May again set in in clouds, and before its 
termination, I had much to add to my uneasiness-^much to 
vex me— and while my son was giving daily indications, that 
he was hastening onwards, to that bourne from whence the 
traveller does not return,— «nd my faithful partner was almost 
sinking under her night watchings and attentions to him, in 
addition to her daily toils — ^the long protracted course of 
affliction to which I had been exposed, from one cause or 
another, was now beginning, or had previously begun, to tell 
fearfully upon my constitution, and that compound of flesh 
and bones, which I once almost thought nothing could injure^ 
had become, as I termed it, in writing to a friend, — ^< too 

much of A LIVINC^ BAKOMBTEB.'^ 

That I must have felt acutely, with so many (^)en and 
secret, causes of grief, operating upon me at the same time, 
with the recollection of my recent great misfortune, still, to a 
certain degree, pre3dng on my mind, may be readily suppos- 
ed ; and in a letter of condolence I wrote on the lOlh of May, 
to one of my old and much esteemed lit^ttry correspondents, 
on the lamented death of a near relative, I seem to have taken 



• Thb Bale begioning oo Monday tbe 4th, and ending Saturday the 9tb of t^eb- 
ruary, pioduoed Utde, but the disappoiotanent was the less, as from it, no 
great things were eapeeted —-On the ISth March, I see, I intimated what I call- 
ed " Tbe Auction of RemnanU,'* from my late catalogue, which commenced 
with « ratfaer aingolar attempt, in this place,-— a mid^day sals, in tbe Town* 
bali^on Thursday tbe 80th March, at 12 o'clock noon ; and was continued, with 
what euccciB i do not diatinetly recollect, en a few of tbe «fcning8 following. 
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some notice of my own sufferings, as will appear in the ex- 
tracts I shall take the liberty to make from the answer.* 

It was evident, from the answer to this letter of May 10, 
which I observe is dated on the 5th June, that, at the time 
I wrote my letter, but a few days before the little stranger 
alluded to in my note, came into the world, I had, although 
no doubt, writhing under the rod when I wrote, not given- 
way to any expression of murmuring in that letter, or the ami- 
able and benevolent writer of the answer, would not have 
paid me such a compliment-— a compliment indeed so much be- 
yond my deserts, — ^in the foUovidng affectionate paragraph :— 

*• I am indeed much effected by the manoer in wbicb you meniion your die- 
tresses, tbougb uninformed of their specific cause. But the pious resiguation, 
the Christian submission , apparent in eVery line, affords honourable testimony , 
that the '* Essay on the Benefits of Affliction,*' in the Cheap Magazine, emauat* 
ed not less from the heart, than from the intellect of the writer. I trust it may 
impress mine with due efficacy ; and so far as I can judge of myself, I never 
have repined under the dispensations of unerring wisdom. I have grieved^ 
grieved too much— yet I hope, no rebellious impatience debased my sorrows { 
and I acknowledge, with profound gratitude, the blessings that remain to me.'* 

I am sorry that my now contracted limits do not admit of 
a larger extract, but what I have inserted, I trust, will have 
the more weight, and be the more thought of, when I say, 
that such is the pious, resigned, and submissive language 
of the intelligent and highly accomplished authoress of In- 
tellectual Education, &c. 

On Saturday, the 7th of June, I see it was, that a near con- 
nexion, arrived, on his visit of mercy to see my son Robert, 
who was, by this time, getting weaker and weaker every day, 
— and this Saturday being the one before our sacrament, his 
arrival, happened very opportunely, to relieve my partner on 



* At the time I wrote that letter, I could not indeed be otherwise than in a 
very depressed, as well as agitated state of mind—and as ^, far removed from 
that comfortable period contemplated by my friend, when he wrote his letter on 
the last day of December,— -and in this state, it may be added, my little grand* 
ton GsoRoa, found me« when he arrived in these, to me now somewhat inbos. 
pitable regions, on the evening of the 13th,— when, upon receiving information 
that the little stranger was born, I welcomed him with, the cold and repulsive 
observation,— " He has come into a bad world;" which, to say the least 
of it, was speaking unadvisedly with my lips, and I trust, this was the wartt 
of it, — ^for, gratitude for mercies received, was never a matter of indiffer^ 
ence to me in ray calmer moments,««Mand from the hold the little fellow aoon 
afterwards took, and still retains of my, as well as of all our affectiona, it is 
evident that, my little namesake^ was any thing but an unwelcome goeit. 
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the forenoon of the following day^-^-and bear, the poor lan- 
guishing sufferer company in her absence, — and it was only, 
indeed, upon these conditions, that my constant and ever will- 
ing companion to church, when we were able and circumstan- 
ces permitted us to attend it, was allowed to accompany me 
to the house of prayer on that day.* 

Our kind friend took his departure — ^beginning of the fol- 
lowing week — and I followed him, I observe, some miles 
to the westward,— on a cheerless and heartless errand, — on 
the last day of it. — ^The occasion of my journey with some 
other disagreeables, which occurred towards the end of the 
month, I must, however, here pass over in ailence. 

On the 4th and 5th July, I see, I paid that visit to my 
friends in Edinburgh and Dalkeith, which has been rendered 
affectingly memorable — ^by no fewer than three affecting cir- 
cumstances. — It was on this occasion, that I saw, accidental- 
ly my friend Mr , as I passed through Edinburgh, 

for the last time ; — It was, on this occasion, that I paid (alas ! 
little did I think so at the time,) my last visit to^— my early ac- 
quaintance — ^my long respected — ^much esteemed — ^and highly 
endeared, friend, — Mr P£TEBLYL£,latebookseller in Dalkeith; 
who died suddenly, at the time I was busied with my Retro- 
spections in September 1831 — and, it was on this journey, in 



* The conversation that took place betwixt the dear suffering youtb, and bis 
kind and sympathizing friend, during our short absence, as afterwards reported 
to us, WILL MRVKR BB FOROOTTKN, as evincing, at once, the resignation of the 
Christian to his now apparently rapidly approaching fpte— and the grateful 
sense he entertained on that trying occasion, which Dr Toung calls ** a detecter 
of the heart," of the kind offices and unwearied attentions paid him, hy her, who 
on those returning seasons of the day of rest, and when relieved from the toils of 
the shop, would seldom quit her mournful post of observation by the bed side, 
and would most undoubtedly, not have been absent, even for the short time of 
a few hoars, on this day, notwithstanding the solemnity of the occasion, had her 
place, not been so providentially supplied with such a substitute. 

I have no room left for the interesting conversation that took place during our 
absence, but one sentence must not be forgotten ;— -for while it rivets my part- 
ner, if possible, more firmly in my affectioni^—- it embalms the remembrance, of 
that early prey to the last enemy, more strongly in my memory :— ** I know that 
I JLM DTIMG," said the dear youth to his friend, '< but the only thing that I regret 
t5, that I am fu^ to Uve to do something/or for make some amends to J my mother^ 
for what she has donejbr me.** Poor Robert ! this was quite enough— you had 
become sensible of, and grateful for, what that kind mather had done for you — 
you expressed yourself to that effect— this abundantly shews there was no want of 
the WILL— and I trust, in the country to which you were fast hastening, that 
WILL, w9uld be accepted roa tub dbxd! 
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returning by Edinburgh, that my good friend Mr George 
Boyd, of the house of Messrs O. and B. presented me with 
his last gift, as I shall call it, in allusion to the title — 
The Farewell to Time. A work which, I think, had 
then just issued from the press of these respectable publish- 
ers, and came most opportunely to hand, for the comfort of our 
afflicted sufiPerer ; who seemed to the last, to be much attached 
to it, and to this day, I believe, it bears some of his marks at 
particular passages. 



CHAPTER XXXIX.— 1828 (CONTINUED.) 

A refretbing Oases in the midst of tho desert.— A Rese of Sharon, in a valley of 
brambles.— -A Pleating retreat from the storms and buffetings of time.— The 

' Shadow of a great rock in a wearj land.— On^ notched tree in the wilderness, 
attended by the most delightful associations.— On<? most grateful remem* 
hrancer in the journey of Iife.*-TiriMTT'FiFTB annivxrsakt of a host happt 
MAKRiAQx.— How I employed my pen, and other vise conducted myself on the 
occasion.— Appropriate mottos prefixed to appropriate lines.— A pleasant 
subject AT LAST, to dwell on.— And why should I not ? — P^ges sacred to the 
memory of female worth.— The Countess Alberti.— Lady of A. H. Rowan; 
Bsq —Madame Lavelette.— The wives of Barry, the Painter,^and Solomon 
Gesner, the German Bookseller — Mr own ifj7&— Hxr unremitting at- 
tention, and valuable services.— Hsa praises recorded by other pens, and cele* 
brated by other tongues than mine.— A slight allusion to a death-bed 
testimony, formerly briefly noticed— Testimony of a neighbouring cler- 

' gyman, who well knew H BR worth..— Another flower belonging to the same 
chaplet, to be afterwards noticed.— How the conduct of my partner has ope- 
rated on, and been appreciated by myself.— Note in my Popular Philosophy, 
recommended to the attention of a certain description of readers.— 'A recent 
evidence, that conjugal affection, is not altogether confined to the female side. 
*-The old man who obtained his wish.— Beautiful extract, from Thohsok, && 



The last was a sore chapter, but would have been much 
more painful to the reader'^s feelings, had there not been some 
things which I slightly hinted at, and others, that I passed al- 
together over in silence — and the neaft, will be found full 
enough, of matter of mournful and melancholy import. 

The present may therefore, considering the way in which 
my thoughts have been occupied for some time, and the 
gloomy prospects still before me, be regarded as A rbfbbshino 
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Oa8B8 in the midst of an inhospitable desert^ — as a beautiful 
and fragrant boss of Shabon, lifting its head in a valley 
almost choked wp^ and occupied exclusively with thorns and 
brambles ; — as a place of plbasing bstseat from the storms 
and tempests f and bustles and other btiffetings of time,— or, in 
the sublime and expressive language of Scripture, as the 
<< SHADOW ov A GBEAT BOCK in a tvcary land."" 

The fact is, we had now arrived at one of those notched 
trees in the wilderness, that put usinmindof a more comfortable 
period of our existence, and along with it, brought many 
pleasing things to our remembrance, — I allude to the twenty- 
fifth ANNivEBSABY of our deeply chequered^ but, on the 
whole, most happy mabbiage, which happened this year, on 
the 11th of July, and which my beloved partner affectionately 
reminded me of two days b^ore, mistaking as both of us did, 
the 9th for the day ; a circumstance which, however trifling^ 
it may otherwise appear, abundantly shews, that the time had 
run too smoothly f or too roughly 9 for us taking notice of the re- 
turning anniversaries, as they had of late come round, of so 
happy an event, — until the striking facts stared us in the face, 
that we had been now married y<>r a quarter of a century — 
while, the time had passed, some how or other, in such a 
manner, that we had almost perceived it not ! 

I accordingly, set myself to work, to weave for my part- 
ner, the BEST and most acceptable chaplet 1 thought I could 
present to her on the occasion, and which I did, in what I 
called LINES adbbessed to MY DEAR HELEN. 

Theselines I put into her hands, with a preamble setting forth, 
that that day^ i.e, the 9th of July, 1828, had been considered as 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of our marriage ; — -justly observ- 
ing, " for, in midst of toils, and trials of no ordinaryjdescrip- 
tion, — ^in midst of troubles and difficulties of the most appall- 
ing and perplexing nature, — and, in midst of afflictions and 
calamities the most excruciating and overwhelming, — such 
has been the result of oub happy union, that time, has rolled 
on for the protracted period of a quarter of a century y almost 
imperceptibly, or at least, without our being sensible of its e^ac^ 
advances ; — ^being at a loss on the above morning, to make up 



1 

I 
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our minds, as to whether it was on the 9th or the 10th day 
of the month, that this our twibnty-fifth anniversary came 
round, — while it will be seen, by what I have above mentioned, 
that it was neither on the one or the other ! 

This preamble, or a preamble to that effect, I followed up 
with the three mottos adhibited to the lines, — ^and these, in their 
turn, were followed by the lines themselves. — ^But in the 
first place, I shall quote the mottos. 

** And Jacob served seven yean for Rachel ; and they seemed with him but 
a few days, for the love he bad to her.** Gen. xxiz. 20. 

^* Favour is deceitful, and beauty it vain ; hii a woman that feareth the 
Lord, the shall be praised.*' Prov. zzzL 30. 

*' Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the whole world, there shall 
also this, that this woman hath done, be told for a memorial of her.*' Matth. 
zzvi. 13, and Mark ziv. 9. 

Now came the linbs, consisting in all of xiv. verses, 
the number of which, it will be observed, I have here abridg- 
ed, beginning at the ivth, — ^for the same reason, that I have 
made it a point generally in these pages, to suppress others 
of my poetical effusions, viz. the conviction that I am no great 
adept in the business ; and how could it be expected that I 
should be so, who has, enough to do, to find leisure, to put 
my language into plain prose, without any attempts at poesy. 

I hope these, however, will be excused, on account of the 
sacredness of the occasion, and as conveying, however 
they may fall short on the score of poetical merit, in plain 
and intelligible, although in strong and energetic language, 
the genuine sentiments and feelings erf my heart on that me- 
morable occasion ; and which evidence so fully, how sensible 
I was of the preciousness of the boon^ and the valuableness 
of the gifi, which an indulgent Providence had bestowed 
upon me, in this dear partner of my fortunes, whether pros- 
perous or adverse ; — ^and that she, had indeed fallen nothing 
in my estimation, but the contrary, — ^from being the tried as- 
sociate in so many trials — the approved and proved solace, in 
so long a train of protracted griefs. 



2u 
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FROM LINES ADDRESSED TO 

MY DEAR HELEN, 

On the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of our Marriage. 

Ah ! could I lay,— for tby dear sake, my love ! 

Thaie yaan had ilow*d, in ooe pore placid atream. 
Calm, and unruffled, as the joyt above ! 

But why indulge, in this vain — fooUsh dream ? 

For, then, the trial bad not been coniplete,^^ 
Nor bad I known, the value pf my prise ! 

JdioenUift the lesl^wben it WiS meet. 

False friends forsake— aisum'd affectioOf flies, 

'Tis when the rugged path, is strewed with thorns, 
'Til when the crsiy bark's by tempest toat» 

*Tis when affliction lowers— or frown^^n storms. 
And daring courage, trembles at his post ;— 

And giiefh and sorrotM, wring the acAtng heart. 
And menUd angMh neks the tortured soul. 

When fnan sinks down— amote by affliction's dart. 
And prostrate drains, misfortune's bitter bowl,— 

That love shines forth, — in all its native beauty,— 

AJTecHoH, proves itself, indeed, sincere ; 
And true regard — and soft conntibial dutyy-^ 

Develop themselves to be— a heavenfypav'. 

Let us not fret then, though life's ilb assail ! 

But bow submissive, to God*s blessed wiU« 
Trusting his loving kindness, wiU not fail ;— 

IFftob can, with ease^ bring good, from seeming HL 

And make eur abort aflictiooa here, below. 
Pregnant with future scenes of lasting joy ; 

Such joy, as nothing earthly can bestow,— 
Where caret perplex ooi— nor life's griefs annoy ! 

And bleN that kind— that foqd Indulgent power. 
Who even, while here, where clouds surround his throne. 

And dark'ning providences— often lower I 
While despair whispers— we are left alone,-* 

Forsakes us not;— but sweetens still Qur cup. 
With grains of comfort, suited to our case. 

And gives us strength to hear" or hears us u;',— 
By the 80ul«streogthening cordials uf his grace* 

While Faith points upwarda to the realms on high, 
And Hope, sweet Hope, descending from above, 

Conspirey-^as earth's last mournful scene draws nigh. 
To prove harbingera of our Father'a love \ 

By whisp'ring, — that, when all these toils are past, 
And we're safe landed on yon happy shore,-* 

In God's blisssd paBSKMci,— we shall meet at faff ,— > 
No meiv to part ;.^thkiii swill roA xvjebmoab t 
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There may have been a few alterations made in transcribing^ 
but they are very trifling^and the sense and spirit of the compo- 
sition is the same ; from which, and the manner I have ex^ 
pressed myself in giving vent to my feelings, it will be seen, 
that I had at last got^^A pleasing subjsctto dwell on. 

And why should I not ? For, if it is recorded to the praise 
of SoBiBSKO, who is otherwise represented as a tender and 
affectionate husband, that, during the memorable campaign 
(the deliverance of Vienna in 1683) he wrote daUy to his wife, 
and that << at the age of 54 he had lost toothing of the kindness 
and enthusiasm of his early years.^^ Why might not I, who 
had witnessed, the endearing and affectionate conduct of my 
amiable help-mate, for a length of time, so much exceeding 
that spent on this memorable siege, — ^not indulge myself, at 
the age of 57> in an attempt which, without laying the small* 
est claim to preeminence, in the little display it afforded to 
my versifying powers, proves so incontrovertibly, that, at 
that more advanced age, — I also, had lost nothing of the 
tenderness and enthusiasm of my early years. 

Let others sing then the praises of the Countess Albbbti, 
who, in my own words, p. 21 7j vol. 1st of my Popular Phi- 
losophy, " when every effort to procure her husband^s par- 
don had failed, chose rather to accompany him, to those hope- 
less regions of premature interment, (the mines of Idria) and 
to share his miseries in a living tomb, than to be separated 
from him. — Of the Pbincess Volskonsky, who, in spite of 
the remonstrances of her friends, and the threat held out of 
depriving her of her titles and estates, if she attempted to 
join her husband, in the mines of Siberia, set out and reached 
her husband, nobly determining to be the companion of 
his chains and misery. — Of the heroic lady of Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan, Esq. in Ireland, — ^and of Madame 
La VELETTE, in more recent times, in France, — each of whom, 
effected the escape of her husband from certain destruction, 
by substituting her own person in his place. — Of the self-de- 
votedness of the wife of Barry the painter, in order to 
promote her husband^s happiness, through all his caprices or 
freaks of temper.— Or, of the unremitting assiduity and eager- 
ness to assist her husband, as far as she was capable, in every 
branch of his profession, of, the wife of Solomon Oesner, the 
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German bookseller, (though bettor known in the world as 
the author of that little favourite of the public, << The Death 
of Abel,^) in order that he might have the more leisure to de-* 
vote to his favourite propensity, the pursuits of literature — 
(all of whose praises, however, deserve well to be taken on 
record.) I will content myself in recording those of my own 

BEAR, FAITHFUIi, AND AFFECTIONATE PARTNER, than whom, 

a more valuable help -mate — a more patient, uncomplaining, 
and indefatigable assistant in business, and otherwise, — was 
never, in mercy, given by a kind Providence to mortal man.* 

But her praises, it must have been observed, have proceed- 
ed from other pens than mine. So far back as the year 1816, 
it may be recollected what a gentleman said in his letter, on 
being made acquainted with our first great, and what I may 
now call, the beginning of our other misfortunes. In the 
letter of my friend of the 26th January, and quoted so large- 
ly in my last chapter, the services of Mrs M. it will be ob- 
served, are not overlooked. The friend with whom the 
afiecting conversation took place on the Sacramental Sunday, 
designates her, in a letter written to me, some little time be- 
fore that conversation, (so much to her honour took place) as 
SHE whose care, had been so assiduous to my son, in his illness. 

While the following extract from the letter of a worthy 
neighbouring clergyman, who had more than once visited us 
in our affliction, and who had been long and intimate^ 



* Indeed, without such an inTaluable assbtant as I have bad, and nobody could 
know her value more in this respect than I did, it is most likely, that, with all 
the aid I have from time to time received from sa many sources, few of my 
lucubrations would have seen the light; for there must have been time for 
copying out during the day, what was composed during the night watches :— 
and that time, and that leisure, it is well known in the circle of our more im- 
mediate neighbourhood, I could never have commanded, without such an 
excellent and unflinching substitute in my place. Even now, white I am 
engaged in writing these pages (although removed to a small distance to be 
within call, if wanted,) my useful coadjutor is at her post at the back of the 
counter, little thinking, I dare say, what is the subject of this day's theme,— ^nd 
which most likely, she will not be aware of, till she sees it in print I for she 
makes no enquiries, either as to the particulars of my subject, or its exact progress : 
It is sufficient for her that she knows 1 have underUken a task, which, although 
arduous, she is well aware had become necessary for the purposes intended :^ 
her utmost curiosity, therefore, is, to know that it is progressing,— and her 
greatest anxiety, to relieve me from other concerns, as much as possible,— until 
that task 1i accomplished. 
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ly acquainted with the different members of the family, al- 
though a little out of place in point of time, may also, be 
brought well in here, as a testimony to her worth, so far as it 
respected that dear departed youth, to whose memory, that 
good gentleman had paid a most honourable tribute, in a ser- 
mon which he preached in our parish church, in the absence of 
our own minister, who had exchanged with him on the first Sun- 
day after the funeral, — ^as I shall afterwards have occasion to 
notice. The short extract is as follows : — " You have all 
consolation in having done every duty to your son,--^nd Mrs 
Miller in particular ^ — she has the rewards of her goodness in 
her own heart — in having discharged the duties of a 
MOTHER, and, I am sure, a mother's blessing toUl ever attend 
herr 

I might enlarge this precious chaplet further, by the ad- 
dition of another flower, recently plucked, and in consequence, 
of a very fresh and fragrant perfume ; but which, as I shall 
not now be long in overtaking it in course of my narrative, 
I will pass over for the present. 

As for myself, — the amiable and engaging qualities'of this 
DEAR FEMALE, are SO numcrous, and have operated during 
the many years we have lived together, in such a variety of 
forms for my comfort, that I know not which have had the 
greatest share, in so strongly rivetting those affections, that 
nothing can sever on this side the grave ; — and there is 
little doubt, that I had just such a one, as my own excellent 
and invaluable help-mate, in my eye, when, in the note at the 
passage formerly alluded to in my Popular Philosophy, I 
described woman as t?ie best boon that heaven in its mercy has 
bestowed on man, to sweeten the toils — lessen the cares — 
smooth the anxieties — and ease and soften by their many 
tender offices in sickness and on a death-bed — the pains — ^and 
agonizing sufferings of life: — and for these beneficial and other 
good purposes, may God long preserve her! — ^to which, I again 
say. Amen !♦ 



* Tbe whole of this note, which will be found at page 2lS, of the first Tolume 
of the publication above alluded to, I recommend to tbe cowardly assaisins of 
female character, and heartless UbeUers tf the sex. From what 1 have said in the 
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But before we conclude^ I fthall produce at least one evi- 
denoe, that howerer strong and enduring the conjugal attach* 
ment has manifested itself on the female side, it has not been 
altogether unresponded to on the other,— -«nd the instance^ 
that I shall select, a very recent one, is the following, — ^from 
the Morning Herald, of Monday, the 5th March, 1832 ; and 
taken, by it, from the Huntingdon Gazette :-«• 

<< Died on the 15th January last, Hannah, the wife of 
William Hall, of Hemingford, Hunts, at a very advanced 
age. After the interment of the deceased, her poor, sorrow^ 
ing, aged husband, grieving at the loss of his long faithful 
partner, expressed a desire that he might die before the next 
Sunday passed, and be buried in the same grave with his 
late wife. — ^Alas ! (but why say alas !) his frail thread of 
life snapped asunder, and he was a corpse on the Wednesday 
following. This must have been one of those happy mar« 
riages alluded to by Thomson, when he says,-*- 

« Bat bappy they ! the happleit of their kind ! 

Whom gentler •tare unUeg and in one fate* 

Their Atfarte,— their /orlun^^i-— and their beings blend.'* 

And were a union of hearts, and a similarity of dispositions, 
more attended to, with a due deference to my formerly quot- 
ed maxim, better to have *^ a fortune in a wife, than with 
a wife ;^ (although the good things of this life are certainly 
not to be despised, if they can also be had united in the same 
person) there would be, as I also observed before, — " Fewer 
jarring, — ^and more happy, — ^marriages in the world.'' 



BoU (f ) page 6Sd, of the preaent ¥oluiDe» It will be leen, that I apeak after the 
experience, of having twice drawn a prize, in what ia foolishly called the lottery 
of Matrimony, and on that account, I trust, my words will be the better attend- 
ed tOi 
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CHAPTER XL.— 1828 (CONTINUED.) 

Agun embirk on the Toyage— or mC out on the journey— of life.— Again exposed 
tothe pelting of the •torm*-— Biit» again obliged to veil certain occurrencee under 
the envelope of mystical obscurity.— A new species of trial awaits me.— Affect- 
jog extract from a friendly letter, of a kind friend— My son's deatb| although 
daily looked for, comes suddenly at the last-— Affecting tributes to 
his memory.^Sorrowful reminiscences formerly alluded to.— My troubles 
not yet at an end—More of the christian's legacy still in reserve for me.— 
Another flower.— « OeatbV* sbaftt,— again begin to fly tbiek^^Melancbply 
walk on a pleasant autumnal afternoon.- Fortunate and timeous diversion of 
my thoughts to other matters^— An unexpected meeting with friends from a 
distance.— The affairs of business must not be neglected.— Publish my new 
advertisement, with additional testimonies to Popular Philosophy.— How 
characterixed by the Edinburgh Observer, &c. as being fitted for a New 
Year's, or Christmas Gift— Another advertisement published in reference to 
the other departments of my business.— Another testimonial, being that of n 
great traveller.— Again labour under indisposition.- Notyet arrived, (at the 
close of 1828) at that *^ comfortable and successful period,'* so confidently 
predicted by my friend)«~a twelve month before. 



It was fortunate for me, that, I had this short respite for a 
breathing time, at this particular stage of my journey — that, 
I had this pleasant employment to divert my attention, even 
for a few days, from the inhospitable and dreary gloom, 
which was again beginning, or had already begun to over- 
cast my horizon. 

I said for a few days, and the days had been very few indeed, 
for, on the 14th, or within the space of three days from the 
11th, I find I had been again exposed to the pelting of the 
storm, or, in other words, that those torrents had begun to 
descend upon me, which from more sources than one, with in- 
creasing, increased, unmitigated and relentless fury, poured 
down and beat upon my poor already battered tenement— 
for many days and months to come,— or, as I may perhaps 
say, to the end of the year. 

These indeed, as belonging to the veiled class, must ne- 
cessarily be passed over, — and I would not, even here have 
mentioned them, had it not been, that I wish to impress it 
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deephflon the mind of the reader, that my " Latter Struggles*' 
have been of a no ordinary[,de8cription indeed. \^^^ 

A new species of trial was, however, now awaiting me, that, 
whether as it related to the principal actor in the melancholy 
scene,— or the mournful witnesses, needs no concealment — 
The death of friends is no doubt, a solemn, a serious, and ^ 
oft times a very afflictive and mournful event, — and I had '^^ 
been once told there were some things worse than death, — ^the 
truth of which, I had already more than once experienced. — 
Yet there was something peculiarly affecting in my Son^s 
death, and I could not but be, seriously affected by it. ^^ 

A dear friend writing to me some little time before it hap- ™ 
pened,-— observed, ^' I had heard that he was not in a good J^' 
way, but was not aware that the disease had made such pro- 
gress ♦ ♦ ♦ * * Poor fellow ! how sadly is his noon- 
day overcast ! — I trust that He who graciously veils the ap- 
proaching crisis, will enable him to look beyond the hopes 
of this earthly scene, to those glorious realities where never ^^' 
ending spring abides, and never withering flowers, and where 
the inhabitants are no more sick.*" 

He, indeed, had come forth as a flower, — and just as he 
had arrived at youthful maturity, was cut down ; — ^yet " He 
who graciously veils the approaching crisis^ in mercy, veiled 
it to him, — for his death, though daily looked for, for some 
time, — came suddenly at the last.* 

In course of the fore part of the day, on which he died, 
viz. the 12th of August, I see that I had occasion to go up 
stairs, most likely, indeed it was for that express purpose. — ' 
I looked into Robertas chamber, and although he was mak- ^ 
ing no complaint, nor appeared any way restless, — ^indeed ^ 
he appeared to be lying rather much composed and a good 
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• On the forenoon of Tuesday, the l2tb of August, I had been employed 
in what I think, I may denominate a work of mercy, viz. in making; some 
suggestions to an old, but broken down acquaintance, (Mr James Watson, { 

late Woolen Draper in this place,) which I thought might be of use to'^him, i 

in the contemplated prospect of his publishing, an ingenious plan of" our ^ 

church«yard, which he had spent a considerable time in making up, and 
in which, the yarious allotments for its different tenants, were very accurately 
and distinctly pointed oat :— no way thinking, at that particular moment, that 
before the end of the week, that interesting Golgotha, should become still wore 
interesting to me, by having in addition to its other tenants, in that short period, 

new one, and that^ from among the menH>era of my own family. 
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fiesl at hiB ease,-^-I could not help observing, on taking hold 
of his hand, (although I said nothing of it at the time to his 
sister, who, in her anxiety to pay him every attention, was du« 
tifuUy sitting at her post in the room,) that it felt cold, and 
was beside, all over in a clammy sweet. 

I do not know if 1 had even an opportunity of mentioning 
the circumstance to my wife, for she had felt a good deal in- 
disposed in course of .the morning, and had been obliged to 
retire from the shc^, the moment I had entered it, in order 
to take .some medicine. But the truth soon came out, and 
we were not long suffered to remain in suspense, as to what 
that FATAL HARBiNOEB above alluded to» meant ; for, we had 
just sat down to our usual meal at that period, in the little 
room off the shop, when my daughter, who had left her 
charge for the moment, to the care of the nurse, came down 
in breathless haste for her mother;— -a message soon fol* 
lowed their arrival, requesting me to come up : — I did so— - 
just in time, to be recognized through the half-glazed eyes of 
the dear departing youth,— who eagerly seized my hand, and 
before he quitted it, his soul had fled, I trust, to another and 
a better worlds where the inhabitant, indeed, shall be no 
more sick, — and where, which is a still more comfortable 
reflection, there shall be no ho&e death ! 

It was on the Sunday after the funeral, that my worthy 
and much esteemed friend, the Rev. Mr— preached.the 
sermon I formerly alluded to ; and I think, that I cannot in- 
sert a better eulogium to my departed son^s memory, than 
the following short extract, from the letter of condolence 
written, by that feeling and kind-hearted gentleman, on the 
mournful occasion. 

** I respected your bod,— Nay, / hved hinif as many others did ;-«and I may 
say, of him, that a heart more resigned to heaven I never saw. He has gone 
to bis reward, and hu works will follow him." 

In that letter also, this kind friend, had an opportunity of 
stating, in answer to some inquiries I had been making at 
him as to how far, that sermon was selected for the occasion, 
and was meant to apply to the particular situation in which 
our family was placed at the time ; — which he did in the fol- 
lowing words :— 

2 X 
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** I cttMiiitd it M ft favour gianttd m* by bcftnoy in bftviag it in my 
power to admi flitter consolation to a family, whom I have to long, and ao 
ainceraly THipeeUi ;^for, moat attntedly, I meant the diteoarte to your family 
in particu]ar,**and I mutt lay, that I fait much comfort, and much taiisfactlon 
in my own mind, in baWog done to ; and if any thing I taid afforded contola- 
tiott or hope (divine eontolation and heavenly hope) to Mra Aliller or 70a, or 
any of the family, I will ever contider it, at one of the bappiett events of my 
life, never to be forgotten,-»and I am ako glad that both your were pre- 

itnt^to ihaw them in what eetlmation 1 held yen all.*' 

What immediately foUowed, has been already quoted, at 
page S41 in my ladt chapter, and needs not here to be re-* 
peated. I trust, my readers will excuse my having dwelt a 
little on this very a£Pecting and feeling letter. It is a pleas- 
ing flower, of sweet fragrance, — although of rather a sable 
hue,«— and referring to a subject of such melancholy interest.* 

Towards the end of August, I seem to hare suffered a good 
deal of anxiety from one source^ and, by the beginning of 
September, from another ; and both combined, would have 
no doubt, hoon brought to my recollection, had it been pos- 
sible that I could have forgotten it otherwise, that my 
troubles were not yet to be at an end. 

But these things again, and other disagreeables which fol* 
lowed rapidly in their train, I must necessarily pass over ; 
just remarking, that, at this time, the very flattering testimo- 
nial which appeared in the Imperial Magazine for the month 
of August, would come rerj opportunely to hand, to admi- 
nister to me some drops of comfort,-— as the recent one, in the 
Inverness Courier, .of the Itth of June, — ^must have done^ on 
a former occasion. 

•'Death's shafts^ now soon began to ^«fly thick" around us ; 
for, on the 7th of October, at the very time when I, and other 
members of the family, were under the necessity of being 



* Among the circumttancet that rendered my son Robert*t sick bed the more 
deplorable, was tliat, of hit having eome home to take possestion of it, in the pro- 
gress of his diteate, (at most be seen from what has been already tUted ;) just in 
time^ to witness the preparations for, the unfortunate meeting of the preceding 
December. I believe, poor man ! that he was met, when jutt on the eve of coming 
out to take op hit la§t abode on earth with us, fay a few of my drcolara (sent tobli 
care,) calling the above meeting, being put into his hand ;«i-and it was no doubt 
fn reference to, the unfortunate situation in which we were again placed, at such 
«n advanced atage of our pilgrimageh«»4»d to our decajring powan and ability to 
belp ourselves,—tbat he expressed, as his greatest, or indeel onljf regret in dyings 
that hn was not to live^ *' to do some thing for, or to make some amends to 
his motbery" which of course must have included ua botb» at he wall kanw that 
we never had leparate panes, or aeparale intcresta. 
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engaged, upon a particular ocacaaiim, at Httddington, another 
friend, (the same I alluded to, as having aeen, for the last 
time, when paBsing through Edinburgh, in the month of 
July,) and who, then well and hearty, prozhised to come east 
and see my s<mi Robert «oon,*— was deposited in the earth,— 

and thus, rather, soon followed him to his long home ; and, 

bdfore thaJt day month, another death, in which we were still 
more interested, lessened the number of our connexions. 

There is one thing, which, on account of certain mournful 
associations attending it, I cannot easily forget, and that was 
die melancholy walk I had, on the afternoon of the 14th of 
Octob^, when I left Haddington, to go round by the Abbey, 
in order to make some enquiries respecting a certain matter, 
in regard to which I felt, at this time, a good deal of 
anxiety. 

On that afternoon, and in course of that walk, the thought 
that there were, as I had been told, some things worse than 
death, came more than once across my mind, and I have rea^ 
son to believe, from the effect which this recollection has on me, 
at this distance of time, that, that thought, in a great degree, 
diverted my attention from, ^hat I intended should have been 
the principal purport of my walk.* 

But, in midst of all the afflictions of time, it becomes ne- 
cessary, with those situated in dependent circumstances, th$it 
the affairs of business be not neglected ; and here again, as- 
suredly, I have not to tax myself with any remissness in thip 
respect ; for, I find, that while a very heavy cloud yet hung 



• I hwre often thought gince» that it was fortunate for me, that my thoughts 
were still farther di?erted, and carried from that subject also, by the meetfni? 
with some friends so unexpectedly on the top of the coach that evening, at what 
was formerly called the ^bbcy toll bar,— when,— indeed, the great depression 
that hung over my spirits, and must have given, of course, some marked cast 
te that index of internal feeling, the countenance,..«ould scarcely fail to be 
observed by my two friends; one of whom had never before seen me, and 
might therefore, have been the more surprised, at the thoughtful and absent ap- 
pearance, I must have assumed ; until our cogitations were all diverted to 
another matter, via the danger to which we were all, suddenly exposed, by a 
disgraceful racing which took place on that evening, by the three coaches, then 
at one time, on the road. ' 

I trust, my friends will now be disposed more than ever, to excuse my first 
appearance on that occasion, on reading these pages. It must be a dreadful 
prospect to have a thimq *• wobsx thah nxATH." before one's eyes ; and such 
indeed, waa the awful prospect, that lay before me, on that never to-be-foraotten' 
or, may I not rather call ir, fatal evening. ^ ' 
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over u% I published^ of date November 3, the advertisement 
which I sent out, with the additional testimonials to Popular 
Philosophy, alluded to in my chapter previous to the last.1^ 

Of the same date, November 3, I see, I issued another 
advertisement, relating more exclusively to matters connected 
with the other department of my business, which shews, that 
notwithstanding all the afflictions I had endured, or were still 
enduring, in this afflictive period, (as must appear, by com- 
paring the date with what happened about that time,) I had 
not been neglecting the needful exertion in regard to tempo- 
rals^ while the other advertisement went to evidence my anxi- 
ety of being useful to the mentaly as well as to the bodily 
wants of my customers. 

Of date the 12th of December, I had the pleasure of bearing 
from Captain Basil Hall, in which, that gentleman is pleased, 
in his laconic way, to say, in allusion to my Popular Philo- 
sophy, — ^^ I have looked into your work, at about a dozen 
difiPerent places, and have always found something to interest 
and instruct me,^ — which, short and laconic as it is, is cer- 
tainly, not a little^ from a traveller, who had seen so much to 
^^ interest and instruct^' him otherwise ; — ^in quarters, both of 
the old and of the new world, to which, the author never had, 
nor can now ever have, access. And this, it will be seen. 



• Although thftt adrertisement, ii addresied alio, to ••Mkmbem of Mbchavic's 
IVfTiTimoMa,— for whonOy*' it is remarked, << the work b most suitable, as a 
friendly reineaibraDcer,aBd coBveBienl text bookt**— and to •«sbb Makaqbm ▲«» 
CoNBucTOES or Itihvbatiko Pabuk, Villaob, aitd Gakdwjk UBBAaiBs, for 
the use of which, it is so admirably adapted ;**^it would appear, that the princi- 
pal cause of the ad? ertitement being issued at this particular period, was^ in 
consequence of its being intended to meet the eyes, in good time, of those parentSp 
guardians, masters* and relatifcs, who might be disposed to make presents at 
the approaching seasons, but wished, to select something of tliat descriptioUy 
which ** The Edinburgh ObierTCr,'* in speaking of the work recommended to 
their notice, immediately after it had made its appearance in a complete form, 
was pleased to designate, •* Ax xXTaiMKLT ArPBoraiATa Cheistmas, or Nkw 
YcAB*8 Gift, possessing, it is true, less tinsel ornament and useless embellish- 
ment than the Annuals, with which we are inundated at this season, but infinitely 
surpassing them in the utility of its contents^ and its power of producing lasting 
and beneficial impressions on the mind/* 

And surely, even bad not such a respectable authority said it,— and the Rer. 
Ebeneser Brown, had not so early, as the first of January, as formerly noticedt 
recommended the book for such a purpose, by his example,— it may bo difficult* 
to point out a work more suitable, and better adapted* for the purposes of a Nkw 
Ybab*s, or Cheistmas Girr, than the one now under oonsidtrationi— although I 
bad had nothing to do with it* or to say in the matter. 
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forms the last, in that series of abridged testimonials, which I 
have annexed to the end of my volume, — ^in the hopes — ^that, 
short as the extracts are, (being all which I can possibly make 
room for,) they may be the means of drawing the attention of 
such of my readers, as may not have previously seen it, to 
a work, so generally eulogized and approved of, while it is yet 
in my power, to supply them with it, on the very favourable 
terms there stated. 

By a letter from a friend, towards the end of the year, I 
observe that I am reminded, that, at that time, I had been la- 
bouring again under bodily indisposition, which, added 
to other considerations, connected with my situation, too 
plainly evince that, by the 31st, or concluding day of the 
year 1828, I had not yet arrived at, that " comfortable and 
successful period,^^ which my kind friend so confidently anti- 
cipated and predicted, as being " at hand^ for me, on that 

DAY TWELVEMONTH ! 



CHAPTER XLI.— 1829. 

I seem at last to have arrived at the succewfiil period predicted by my friend.—. 
A stirring time with us.— Short New Year's Day excursion.— Not suffered to 
remain long in the shop ^Kind advice of one friendly gen tlemaD» backed by, that 
of another.— A third monitor reminds me, that, although Jthe spirit may be will- 
ing, the flesh is still weak — Reture again to my^close quarters— An old adage 
Torified.— .The weather is again tempered to the shorn lamb —Business still 
continues to prosper— My reasons for giving a preference in my dealings to 
old friends.— Get once more into good spirits.- Another " rejoices in my joy." 
'■A visit from an old acquaintance, but a young friend. — Sup with Mr Ellis, 
the South Sea Missionary.— Interesting conversation.— Spechnens of Austra- 
lian manufactures.— Timely discovery of a severe accident, experienced by a 
friend.- My conduct in consequence, and its happy results —Reasons for my 
recording the several circumstances —An afternoon *8 excursion to Pinkerton 
Hill, and the adjoining heights.— Not every day that I am gratified with such 
a change of scenery, &c — Appropriate lines from Cowper.— A poor man's 
companions in solitude. — Peep into the contents of, a library among the hills.» 
Early indications of indisposition this season. -^But am able to resume, a good 
old custom, by the last night of the year. 



But if, by the last day of 1828, I had not arrived at, that 
comfortable slate, predicted by'my friend exactly a twelve- 
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mmith previous to that date, I certainly had, some reason to 
think, when I was so £ur aUe, on the first day of the new 
year, as, to take my diort excursion from my bed-chamber to 
the shop, and found things, in such a stirring state there, that, 
I was now in a fairway, to have the more ^* successful"^ part 
of the prediction verified ; for, our retail business, which had 
not senribly fallen off, at any time — ^thanks to my good 
friends — was now, to all appearance, in ratha* a flourishing 
state,— and indeed, it most assuredly was so. 

I was not, however, suffered to remain long at my post ^t 
the desk ; for, now that I recollect, I had been more serious- 
ly indisposed than had immediately come to my recollection, 
and my cough being rather troublesome, at the time that 
worthy and excellent country gentleman, Mr Hat, of Sfott, 
now of Lawfield, came into the shop, he joined at once with 
my wife in insisting, that I should retire to the back pre* 
mises, where there was a fire, — and ceased not his kind impor* 
tunities until he had accomplished his purpose. 

It was in this situation, that my good friend, the writer of 
the letter above alluded to, found me, when, being in town 
on that day, he looked in shortly after, to enquire for me; 
and so far was he from disapproving of my having taken that 
good gentleman^s advice, that he urged the propriety of it in 
still stronger language, if possible, than the other had done, — 
and did all, that he could also, to induce me, in the situation 
in which I then was, to take care of myself. 

There was a third monitor, however, that now began to 
speak, in a language stronger and more forcible than either, 
and that was necessity^ which soon convinced me, that I must 
again retire, or return, to my close quarters ; and for this 
good reason, that, although ^< the spirit was willing^ and 
much inclined to remain where I was, •* the flesh was weak^ 
and needed repose as well as warmth ; — and it was long, very 
long, I believe, before I dared to venture so far again.* 



* Perhaps I wm nothing the better of venturing so prematurely out on the new 
year's day,— but I make no reflections on that account, as I did it from the best 
of motives, and returned to the house, so soon as I found myself, getting too much 
indisposed to continue: — the exertion, like that which was the more proximate cause 
of the beginning of my trouble, (a walk in the country so far back m the 28th of 
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It is a pleasing consideration, howev^, that my faithful 
partner kept her health, rather if any thing, untMually well, 
at the timej and, in consequence, was able to keep the wheels 
in motion, of what a gentleman, who knew something of the 
matter, was pleased to style our <' excdlent retail business,^ 
and which he would not be disposed to think the less of, upon 
my having to order, on the 9th of January, a fresh supply of 
the particular article he dealt in, the sale of which, it 
appears, had far exceeded, my calculations, at the time I 
had previously laid in, what I then considered, a sufficient 
stock for my winter consumpt. 

As the spring and summer advanced, business, it appearSf 
still continued to prosper. So early as the Sd of February, 
I had to write again to my friend, who, I must do here the 
justice to say, had fully acted up to his profession, in his kind 
disposition to serve me, for a further supply of his article ; 
and I must also, in justice to myself, here notice, that one of 
the happiest reflections I now derived from our flourishing 
business, was, the consideration that, it put it the more in my 
pow^, to be useful to those who had suffered by me, — and tq 
make them scxne amends, — ^in the only manner I could now do 
so, viz., in the way of business.^ 



November preceding, in a state of rather too much bodily debility for eren to 
short an excursion, and brouf^ht on, I need not say how, after these afflicting de« 
tails) had however, been too much for me, and gnve me a very apt illastration, 
of the old wise saying, that *'*' he who wishes to be soon well, must be long ilL'* 
Be this, as it may, it was a considerable time afterward, till I was able to return 
to my post in the shop ; and, I think it was, at least, the month of Alay, before I 
got quit of the ruffshaped comforter, which for sudi a length of time, I had been 
obliged to wear round my neck ; — so much for the effects of sitting down 
colds :— I was inaprofound state of perspiration, in thefore part of the day of Friday 
the 28th November, in consequence of my walk, short aa it was,— I felt cold and 
ehilly, in returning on a cold and frosty evening,— this I conceive, was the begin- 
ning of my complaint,i^it was a long time, as will be seen by the above, before 
we saw the end of it :-*indeed, my winter and spring complaints have been so 
constant and frequent since, even up to the date on which I now write, that I 
may be said, not to have seen the end of it yet ! 

* My exertions, indeed, in this respect, had become so evident, that a gentle- 
man, told my son, that I deserved a premium to a considerable amount from the 
very friend now alluded to, for the pains I had taken, to introduce and reoom- 
mend so extensivdy, the particular article in which he dealt. I needed not, 
however, any bribery of the kind, to induce me to do, that, which I did from 
principley and for which, and every other good I could do to promote the interest 
of that gentleman, I considered myself more than sufficiently repaid, in the re* 
peated &sses he had suffered by me, and the great kindness I had experienced, 
and was still experiencing, at his hands. 
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But, in this dispositioii to be of service to my kind friends, 
I trust I was not singular ; for I hold, that every person pos- 
sessing any claim to a sense of gratitude, should undoubt« 
edly act on the same principle ; and where they can be served, 
on the same terms as by others— by old friends — it is no doubt 
their bounden duty, uniformly, to give them a preference. It 
is, in fact, no more than an act of justice done to them, and, 
from the satisfaction I would feel myself, and have felt, in 
like circumstances, I cannot help saying, << Happy is the 
man, that having fallen short in his payments of 20s. per 
pound, is able to compensate, or make up, to the creditor, 
the difference,— or part of the difference,— or more happily still, 
more than the difference, — ^in his future dealings ; — if, in want 
of the means, to do so otherwise !^^ 

While things were thus moving on prosperously, I could 
not fail to get into spirits; and I appear to have made no secret 
of the circumstance, otherwise one kind friend, with whom I 
had been corresponding, could not have written me in ans- 
wer, to the following purport : — << It indeed has afforded me 
much pleasure to receive intelligence from you, of such a 
happy complexion ; for it is long since you have been able to 
communicate so much good tidings, and I do rejoice in your 

joy" 

This is the true Christian way of going to work, to " re- 
joice with those that do rejoice, and weep with those that 
weep.*" This kind, and long endeared friend, had put his re- 
ligion to the practical test, — and done both. Before now, he 
had, more than once, in his communications, mingled his tears 
with mine, — and he now rejoices — in my joy ! 

In the month of July, I see that I had a visit from my 
young friend, whose assistance was so serviceable to me, at 
the time my Popular Philosophy was in the act of passing 
through the press, and who, on this occasion, I think, had 
the pleasure of supping with me, in a friend'^s house, in com- 
pany with the Rev. Mr Ellis, the late missionary to the 
South Seas, or, to those interesting groupes of recently dis- 
covered islands, which diversify and adorn the great expanse 
of the Pacific Ocean. 
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The conversation of Mr Ellis, who, I think, said he had 
stood upon the very spot, where the much celebrated, in my 
younger days. Captain Cook was killed, in the island of 
Owhyhe^, the largest of the Sandwich grouped—was very 
interesting, and listened to, on our parts, with great eager- 
ness ; and, I recollect that next morning, (for we also break- 
fasted with him,) that gentleman presented us with some spe- 
cimens of Australian manufactures, my proportion of which, 
as should always be the case, if possible with presents, is 
still carefully preserved. 

Saturday, the 1st of August, in this year, is rendered me- 
morable in my annals, on another account, viz. ; my having, 
on that day, had an opportunity of doing a good turn to an 
old and much esteemed friend, the circumstances attending 
which, I annex, not as taking the smallest merit in the per- 
formance of, what can only be considered in the light of an 
act of common humanity, or kindness, of one person to an- 
other, — ^but in order to shew, the promptitude with which 
I acted on the occasion, with its happy results ; — that I may 
induce others, on such pressing occasions, to follow my 
example, and go and do so likewise.* 



* I had been just asked by a respected friend, who was about setting out on an 
autumnal excursion, to take a litUe dinner with him in company with a friend, 
whom, he left me for the purpose of inviting in from the country. During the con. 
yersation I had with that gentleman, my newspaper, the Courant, had lain on the 
table in the cover, unopened, and the time approached for its going into other 

hands* 

That short time, however, was big with the comfort, if not with the fate, of a 
most worthy man, and Providence was kind to him in that re8pect,-^for I pulled 
the paper hastily from the cover the moment my friend left me, merely to have 
a slight glance, before It was called for ; when lo ! and behold ! the article that 
caught my immediate attention, was an account of a coach accident, which had 
happened on the day before, at Kirkcaldy, by which, it too plainly appeared, 
that my good friend, Mr , had been seriously injured. 

No time was to be lost — ^the residence of this worthy gentleman was some miles 
into the country, and the Union Coach, the only opportunity for that day, would 
be in, on her way to the westward, in a few hours ; and what made the business 
with me the more pressing, was, my ascertaining, by looking into an almanack, 
that one of the passage boats, crossed from Leith on the Sunday morning at an 
early hour. I imm^iately, therefore, despatched a messenger, with a card to 
the good gentleman's family, ^ery pressiitff, no doubt, but written in a style so 
as to cause the least' possible alarm.—! left Providence, and my wife to manage 
the rest«-went off to my dinner— and when I returned after tea, found that the 
worthy gentleman's daughter, had reached Dunbar some little time before the 
coach had arrived, and after taking a cup of tea with Mrs M. had proceeded with 
that conveyance to Edinburgh,— and was, I believe, at her father's bed side, next 
rooming before breakfast ; before, in fact, his fellow traveller had reached Dun- 

2 Y 
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My winter complaint seems to have set in early this sea- 
son ; but) by means of one of those notched trees in the wil^ 
demess, which I have found of use among my reminisoenoes, 
as a kind of indexes, to point out the state of my health at any 
particular period, I am reminded^ that I was in such condi*. 
tion, in that respect, towards the middle of October, (I think 
it was about the 8th or 9th,) as to be able, one afternoon, to 
accompany a friend, on a little pedestrian excursion, to the 
top of Pinkerton hilly and some of the adjoining heights in 
the neighbourhood ; and I must say, that, upon arriring at 
the ulterior points of our destination, after having called at the 
little domicile of my old acquaintance, Alexander Doughty, 
and obtaining his readily granted services, as a guide, in 
our perambulations among the mountains, we found, that in 
the richness and variety of natural scenery, which our differ- 
ent views presented, associated as the neighbourhood of these 
regions must ever be, with traditional and memorable histo« 
rical recollections, — all our labours and toils, in climbing, were 
more than compensated for.* 

By the time our Martinmas fair, which takes place towards 
the end of November, had, however, come round, I appear 



bar with the dismal inte]I!genee,i— .for I met bfan in our entry, as he had just 
come off the Mail, as I was going to ch«roh at the usual hour^ 11 o'clock. 

* My friend who accompanied me, was very much pleased, and agreeably ^• 
tertidned by the delightful prospects, we found in every direction opening upon 
our Ti8ion,«*and as for mysdf, who had so seldom of late been gratified by such 
sights — and whose unremitting attention to the important concerns, in which I 
had been so long invoWed^ daring these harassiog and protracted '^ letter 
Struggles,** had left me so little leisure, for even an afternoon's retirement from 
Uie busy scenes of life, to such ^' loop holes of retreat" as these sequestered re- 
gionsf including Old Sannder*s lonely hut^ aflforded^-^rongh whidi,-^as one 
might have said, in the language of Cowper :^- 

«' 'Tis pleasant ■ 

To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of &e great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 
To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe distance, — where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on the uninjur^ ear.*' 

It may readily be supposed, that 1 would feel both exhilarated and gratified on 
the occasion, specially as, in addition to our out of door employment, I had the 
importunity in doors, before we left the hill, of overhauling or inspecting some of the 
books of our attentive and kind host's library, which, although, huddled together 
in rather a promiscuous manner, and in what I should have considered raUier a 
re0ky neuk^ or recess, (for such invaluable treasures) near the fire-side, I soon 
found, comprised authorities, which, as I have since told the proprietor, would 
not have disgraced the collection of his minister !-»-and which, together with his 
strong naturS powers, justly accounts for that superior intelligence, (for one in his 
situation,) which, that humble individual, is so well known to possess. 



J 
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to have had notice of the apfnrofch of vfky late usual wiotar 
Tisitaut. But I must have rallied again, or got some resfHte 
by the end of the year:; for, certain circumstances serve to re- 
mind me, that, on the evening of the 31st of December, I 
was able to resume, and go about, a long established practice 
-^I may say, indeed, from die time I first commenced busi- 
ness, down to that date ; when health and odier matters per- 
mitted — ^viz., the settling i of current accounts, with my bro- 
ther merchants, and oUier traders, at the ebd of the year ; and 
in which, I had in some instances, to pay out, and in others 
to get in, balances, but in no case to any very considerable 
amount. 



CHAPTER XLII.— 1830- 

One fubject of giatuUtioB, on Imoj^ehU to resume my new year*s walk, to a 
limited extent, this year.— Sundry reminiscences connected with, that still well 
remembered walk— Tribute to a dutiful son in humble life.— May be held 
out as an example worth imitating. Another reminiscence, attended by 
certain mournful recollections. — Early employment on the morning of the 2d of 
January.— Pleasant walk on Old Hansel Monday—^Haveacrack with an early 
customer, and very old acquaintance.— A kind friend, has his wish at last.— 
Happy theme of my new Retrospect— Another bitter sip from my cup.— 
A double flower springs up in my path.^>Reported conversation, with the 

ReVerend Dr Chalmers The subject my Popular Philosophy. *-A friend's 

remark.— Have occasion to be in Edinburgh and Leith upon business — >Go 
forward to see some friends in the wesU — A pilgrimage to Inverkeithing.— 
That I had not in my time undertaken another pilgrimage, a matter of regret- 
Tribute to the memory of Hervey.— Find on my return that during my short ab« 
«ence, J had lost another old and much esteemed friend.— Employed this Summer 
in certain important researches. — Correspondence with a celebrated literary vete<- 
ran.^-Publisfa my New General and Compreheriai?e Shop Bill — One great mis- 
fortune of the aged.— Death of a very old friend and customer — Attend his 
funeral to a country church-yard— New duties to perform to the living, on my 
way home.— Reminiscence of the breaking up of an old concern formerly 
alluded to.<* A pleasant recollection, to be succeeded by another less so.— A 
stirring time with us.— Make preparations for beginning a mew set OF books. 
—In the midst of our greatest throng, deprived by indisposition of my best help. 



There was one matter that must have done something to ex- 
cite my gratulations, or, rather, my gratitude to the bounti- 
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ful Giver of all good, during my rather shortened walk, on 
new-year^s day, this year ; viz., the comparative peace of 
mind I now enjoyed, in regard to ^' the stranger in America^ 
— -I mean him of my own household, for whose welfare I had 
been rather desponding ; or, to speak truly, whose death I 
contemplated as almost certain, at the same time of the year, 
a twelvemonth ago,-— but, of which suspense I had been hap- 
pily relieved, by having repeatedly heard from him, in course 
of the year that had now passed. 

This was a happy consideration, and contributed, among 
others, to buoy up my spirits, during that pleasant, and still 
well remembered walk ; and as I had been thinking of writ- 
ing him soon, at any rate, I thought I could not send him a 
more acceptable new-year^s gift, than to let him know, as 
expeditiously as possible, the share he had in my cogitations, 
on the first day of the new year, that had just dawned upon 
us ; which I concluded, would go far to comfort and console^ 
this stranger among strangers, in a strange land,-^by convinc- 
ing him that, although absent from us in body, he was still 
present in spirit,— -as these lines must shew him, if ever they 
reach his eyes, that he still lived in our t^ffectumsy at the 
time these thoughts were committed to paper. 

I said, «* still well remembered walk ;^ and it is amazing, 
and can only be accounted for, from the unfrequency of my 
indulging- in such pleasing excursions, how fresh the inci- 
dents, that occurred on that walk, and at its termination, are 
still in my memory. 1 recollect calling, as I returned, on 
the worthy old gardener, (Peter Purves,) then residing in the 
new-house^ and was much gratified to learn, that things were 
in a train with his landlord, to secure him a habitation and 
locality, still in our neighbourhood, — and where, there was a 
probability, at least, of his spending his latter days, in the 
society, and under the notice, of his dutiful son.* 



* The conduct of this young man William Purees, may, in this respect, 
be held out as an example to some of the youths of the present day, who are 
but too apt to forget or overlook their ohligtUuma to the aged authors under ProYi- 
dnce of their bemg^ in the prosecution and indulgence of their own wayward 
fancies. Not recollecting, or not willing to recollect, that they, who acted the part 
of their guardians and supporters, during the tender and helpless years of infancy, 
have some natural cknme upon ihemyfor a reciprocal turn of good qffwes^ when 
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Upon my arrival at home from that walk, I have still a 
pretty distinct recollection of the lady and gentleman, who 
were in waiting and who, communicated to me, another piece 
of pleasing intelligence,-— although the recollection of that cir- 
cumstance, at the present moment, is not unattended with a 
melancholy association. 

My resolutions are seldom' long formed, until they are car- 
ried into execution ; and as it was, besides necessary, that no 
time should be lost, in order to catch the packet, and Satur- 
day, particularly at such a season, was likely to be a throng 
day with us, I find, that I was at work so early, as betwixt 
the hours of four and five, on the 2d of January, — ^which hap- 
pened, at this time, to be on that day of the week, — ^in com- 
mitting my thoughts to paper, in order to be in readiness for 
the first opportunity, of getting them conveyed, across the 
Atlantic. 

After this, it would appear, however, that I had had, a re- 
lapse of my trouble, although, by the 18th, I had again be- 
come so far convalescent, as to be able to take, a pretty con- 
siderable round of a walk, for one in my state,— on that plea- 
sant Old Hansel Monday afternoon,— on which, accompanied 
by the historian of Dunbar, we had an opportunity of enjoy- 
ing a pretty long crack about auld langayne, and the days 
that were past, with an old and very intelligent acquaintance.* 

Upon the whole, the month of January seems to have 
glided smoothly and comfortably away ; so that a kind friend, 
who had occasion to write me, towards the end of it, seems to 
have had his wish at the last, when he says, << I hope this 
will find you all in your usual way, or rather better than 



the days of infinnity and decrepitude come, and the heavy hours arrive, when 
otherwise, it may be said,— they have no pleasure. 

This, in that respect, exemplary, young man, continued at his post of duty io 
the last, for old Peter died full of days, towards the end of last January ; and it 
is to be hoped, in the kind attentions of that worthy family, in whose service he 
had spent the greater part of his days, at Spott, and who never forgot him,— and 
the filial devotion of his son to his comfort, — he met with that solace, which is ever 
welcome, but peculiarly so to the aged, on a death bed. 

* Mr Thomas Hume, farmer at Newtonlees, who had been one of my 
bwtk customers^ from an early period ; and, adopting the language of the 
Agriculturibts on the occasion, who had since, given the most indisputable 
evidence, by the progress of his intellectual culture, that, the good seed, in his 
easSy had not been sown on a barren soiL 
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usual, because your usual is, unhappily, too much, perbape, 
the wrong way «" and that I really did feel more comfort- 
able at the ei^ of this month, or b^inDuig o£ the Dext, than 
I had, perhaps, at the same time of the year, for mwy 
years bade, is abundantly evidojt, — tratn the wcntiitig of my 
new Retrospect, dated the Sd of February, — id which, pleas- 
ing considerations — Ini^tening prospects— and more and 
more, causes of gratitude and tha nkf u ln ess, — seem to be the 
burd^ of my theme. 

About the middle of February, I, however see, that I had 
another bitter sip to taste in my cup; — but, to balance this, 
in some degree, in tHa world of upa and downs, and never- 
ceasing changes, I was soon after, or of date the 7th of April, 
presented with another flower, or, rather a kind of double 
flow^, — in the form, of a sort of round about testimonial, to 
my Popular Philosophy, — as reported, by a friend, as the 
purport of a conversation, a friend of his had recently, with 
the Reverend Dr Chahners.* 

Early in July, I had occasi<m to transact some business in 
'Edinburgh and Leith, when 1 embraced the opportunity of 
proceeding a little farther to the westward, to see some friends 
who resided at no great distance from the North Queensfeiry, 
and which little journey, in its turn, gave me an opportunity, 
which I also embraced, of making, in company with my friend, 
a pilgrimage, — not to the tomb of Robert the Bruce — not to 
the spot pointed out as the burial-place of the kings, in 



' The Bnerend Dr C. iiireporCed to me in mj (Hend's lelter, to have eipreauil 
himself to one of his pupils, n studeol of Divinity, to the fbiJowini; effect, — which 
I give, Itomm; friend 'a letter. In the exact words of the young gSDilemanhimielf. 
BeCetring to b conversBtloii that took place, at ■ brealcfut given bj the 
learned professor to a number of his pupils, he says, ''' Knowing that I 

came from Dunbar, he asked me if I knew, Mr ? I answer. 

sfGrniatlve. You know," rejoined he, " That he is the author 
entitled, ' The Book of Nature Laid Opeti,' I consider that work, so 
e had time to look into lit pages, to posieBi very considerabie merlL" 
ij friend, who should now by his eipcrience, be bimself a judge, of 
a, is pleased to odd, " tiaw, such on opinion given by so distinguished 
as Dr Chalmers, In the way of an unreserved, twa hahded ckack, 
!, (to use hia own phraseology) of very considerable value. I am 
id of It, In as much as It yerilies the opinioQ, which I ventured POB- 
ipiBsa of your work, long before it had received the approbation of 
emineuce, 01 name of weight." — Thll^ joiaed to the other, may be 
le naa^ay,>aH>r, at least, two flowers in one, for which I am the 
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Dunfermline Abbey-^uot even, to see the place which once 
contained the canonized relics of the sainted Queen Margai^t, 
— Hio, but to my recent, (though long known by report,) and 
worthy correspondent,-— the Reverend Ebenezer Brown, the 
venerable minister of the Secession at Inverkeithing. 

With this visit, the good man expressed himself much 
gratified ; and I must allow, although I have not room here 
for further particulars, I was no less so.* 



* While on the subject of Pilgrimages, I cannot help expressing my regret, 
that, in none of my journies in England, in which I have had occasion to travd 
on both sides of Northamptonshire, I neyer diverged, or thought, at the time, of 
diverging, so far from my direct line of road, as to bring me in contact with 
Westok Favel, in order, to indulge myself, with a meditation among the 
tombs, over the burial place of the far famed, and justly admired Author of ^^ the 

Meditations,*' and learn instruction, from the humble memorial that points out 

the spot, where are deposited the remains of this excellent person, who, it wiU 
be aeeo, by what follows, wished no artificial expedient, to perpetuate his memory* 

*' Such, such,*' (said this good man,) '^ is the monument I would wish for 
myself. Let me leave a memorial in the breasts of my fellow creatures. liCt 
surviving friends bear witness, that I have not lived to myself alone, nor been 
altogether unserviceable in my generation. — Oh ! let an uninterrupted series of be- 
neficent offices be the inscription,— and the best interests of my acquaintance the 
plate that exhibits it. 

*' Let the poor, as they pass by my grave, point out the little spot, and 
thankfully acknowledge—*' There lies the man, whose unwearied kindness was the 
constant relief of my various distresses; who tenderly visited my languishing 
bed, and readily supplied my indigent circumstances. 

*' Let a person, once ignorant and ungodly, lift up hit eyes to heaven, and 
say within himself, as he walks over my bones : '^ Here are the last remains of 
that sincere friend, who watched for my souL*' 

The expressed wish of that exemplary person, as wiU be learned more largely in 
his meditation, over what he calls the *^ garnished sepulchre" of the •' entombed 
warrior,'* seems not to have been lost sight of, by his only surviving sister, when 
she placed the humble memorial above alluded tOy over his grave,— graced with 
the following inscription :— 

Here lie the Remains 

Of the REV. JAMES HERVEY, A. M. 

(Late Rector of this Parish,) 

That very pious man, 

and much admired Author, 

who died, Dec. 25, 1758, 
In the 45th year of his age* 

** Reader, expect no more to make him known ; 
Vain the fond elegy, and figured stone : 
A name more lasting, shall his writings give,— 
There, view display *d, his heavenly soul, and live.** 

I can have no expectation noto, whatever, to read the above inscription in its 
original form, but HIS writings, can never, for the early benefit I received 
from them, in the prosecution of my youthful physico-theological studies, — and 
for recommending to me, in my juvenile days, so many names that afterwards 
ranked among my greatest favourites, — can never, I say, be erased from my 
memory :— while, this humble notice, all that I have now to offer, in tribute to 
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In looking from the ooach, on coming up Bdhaven hill, on 
the evening of my arrival, I perceived some indications of sor* 
TOW and seemingly anxious looking, from the window of a well- 
known house, as we passed ; as if something mournful had 
taken place, and some person was expected. I suspected the 
worst ; — it turned out, as I suspected: — another old and much 
esteemed friend, the Rev. Mr ■ , of ■, who was 

then a resident with his father-in-law, in that lodging, and 
with whom I had conversed, while he lay reclined upon the 
sofa, on the Sunday evening before I left home,— had, in the 
short intervening period, breathed his last* 

In course of the summer, I seem to have busied myself a 
good deal, in certain researches, which ultimately led me into 
a correspondence with a character long known and celebrated 
in the annals of literature ; and who, from various consider- 
ations, I thought would likely be able to throw some 
light upon a subject, in which, at that time, I found myself 
deeply interested. I wrote this gentleman in regard to the 
cause and subject of my enquiries, on the I3th of August, 
and who, although a perfect stranger to me, otherwise, was 
so very obliging as to reply, of date the 18th, — which, although 
by no means satisfactory, in one sense,— -evidenced at once the 
readiness of the writer, to give me all the information in his 
power, and the interest he took, in a case, in which, he feel- 
ingly expressed himself, as " sympathizing with me very sin- 
cerely.'' 

Of date, September 1830 — ^for, I see, that no particular 
day is mentioned — I issued my new and pretty comprehen- 
sive retail shop bill ; for, among all my ups and downSi my 



the memory of so good a man, will shew, in what estimation I still hold them,-* 
and through them, that pious and exemplary individual,.— who imparted to them 
^-thougfUs which 6r«a^A«— with love and charity, to mankind — and words that 
(urn— with the true flame of genuine and unaffected devotion, to his Maker. 

* It was to this I alluded, towards the commencement of the present chapter, 
when I said, that the recollection of a certain circumstance, was not unattended 
with a melancholy association ; — for it was this worthy and amiahle gentleman, 
whom with his lady, I found in waiting, on my return from my walk on the New 
Vear*8 Day ;— they were, at that time, on the outlook for the premises the old 
gentleman now occupied, in that pleasant situation; within a short distance of Dun- 
bar. Here my long known and much respected friend died, during my absence, 
and the old gentleman, was doomed not long after to follow* So that the dwelling 
was at once filled and vacated,*-aflter being so much dci)N^lated,— in course of 
the year. 
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kind customers and good friends, in the way of trade^ knew 
well, that I never allowed any concern whatever, to draw my 
attention, from that much valued,-— the retail part, of my busi- 
ness :— of this, I had frequently before, given evidence, by 
the publication of my shop bills, and of which, this one, was 
a new specimen. 

But, alas ! how many of my earliest. fnendSf and oldeat 
customers now sleep in the dust ! Within these few years I 
have seen so many drop off, that I am forcibly reminded of 
•ne of the evUSf old men must lay their account, to submit to, 
and that is, to outlive their early companions^ — ^their oldest 
acqfiaintancesy on life's journey — to find themselves placed 
in the situation, described by the poet, when he says : 

•' With me, that time is come ; my world is dead ; 
A new world riseSf and new manners reign : 
Foreign Comedians, a spruce band I arrive, 
• To push me from the scene, or hiss me thene. 
What a pert race starts up !— the strangers gaze, 
And I at them ;— my neighbour is unknown.*' 

Of the death of old friends and old customers, I had in- 
deed, many experiences of late ; but there was one in reserve 
for the month of October, which, as respecting the indivi- 
dual who wrote me the very affectionate and gratifying card, 
of the 26th January, 18S5, and formerly noticed at page 298, 
I must not altogether pass over in silence. 

On the morning of Monday the 25th of October, I observe, 
this early friend, and respected individual, departed this life ; 
and on the Saturday following, being the 30th of the month, 
I attended the funeral, and witnessed the coffin committed to 
the grave, in the burial-ground of Innerwick, (the parish in 
which he had so long officiated as the parochial schoolmaster,) 
eoffdctly that day forty-two years, from the time his name first 
stands recorded in my books, — which is rather a singular coin- 
cidence ; yet such is the case, for that first entry is on the 30th 
of October, 1788, — a time, in fact, when I was not as yet, fully 
in business on my own account. 

It was, to be sure, along time to look back, and must have 

had considerable influence in producing a melancholy effect on 

my spirits at the time, which, notwithstanding, did not make 

me forget my duties to the living ; for, on that day, I recollect, 

that, in company with another respected gentleman, I left the 

2a 
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duiae mft the turn of the load down to Eoit Bani% and made 
a calif in order to enquire for another most worthy bn>* 
ther of the prafeMSon^ who had been ailing for some time, 
and was still far from being wellt although in that state of 
good spirits^ whichyhad so long characterised that worthy man, 
during his long series of protracted, and often I suspect, most 
acute suffering.* « 

But there is one thing I had almost forgotten auHmg the 
erents of this autumn ; which as containing the crowning 
piece to a business, in which I had long some concern, and 
in a manner so satisfactory to my feelings, I must not forget. 
The circumstance I allude to, was the discontinuance of Mre 
LaidlauPs morning coach,— 'which had, for so long a period 
as since the month of October, 1804, continued to start from 
my shop,— on the morning of Monday the SOth of September ; 
and it was on this occadon, that I was faroured with the kind 
letter of acknowledgment for my past services, from the son 
of the proprietress of that coach, formerly alluded to, or ra- 
ther, so largely quoted in the note, at page l]2.-f- 

The S5th of December, I see, I honoured this year, by the 
designation of bdng *< rather a better than usual Christmas,^ 

* The tafiMngs of that patient and resigned, and hf those who knew him, mucli 
respected indiYidual, Mr JottM Smith, late School Master in East Bams, are 
now also at an end,«--haTfng been reUered from them by the hand of death, since 
this Tolume went to press,*— >leaving a young widow, and a family of smaU 
children to lament their loss. He was a most amiable, obliging, and friendly 
character ; and had I a page to spare, instead of being pinched, as I now am fov 
room, would most willingly detote it to bis memory. 

Bttt ^ deaths shafts** seem, indeed, to have been flying pretty thick, among 
my worthy old acquaintances in this profession (with whom, I was very gene« 
rally acquainted as a bookseUer,) of late— for I have seen by the papers, since 
the death of Mr IngUs, that, of another Tory old acquaintance announced, Tix« 
of Mr Stkel, late Schoolmaster at libberton, a most worthy man, and one 
with whom I was intimately acquainted, at the time I did business with him, 
when residing in this neighbourhood^ as schoolmaster of Oldhamstocks, near the 
beginning ofthe present century.— But alas ! what shall I say— >Mr Thomas 
Oeabam, o«r own late parodiial Schoolmaster, my long respected and much 
esteemed friend, with whom, and his family, I had been on terms of the greatest 
intimacy and ftiendship, for a period little short of a quarter of a century, 
was the first Wctim to Cholera in our parish,-«-haTing been cut off suddenly by that 
disease, on the morning of Monday the 23d January, 1832, at his residence in 
the village of West Bams. 

t This letter, I may say, was a flower of its kind, «id a pleasing reminiaeence ; 
but from what I have just related, it must have been seen, that it was soon to 
be succeeded by a reminiscence less pleasing, that of seeing an acquaintance of 
more than forty ffeart ttandmy^ consigned to the tomb. But that, alas I was abo 
MK>n to be followed up by matter for reflection, of a more grievous description 
stiU, but upon whieh, I shall not at pteseBt enter. 
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in eonfiequenoe, it is probable, of my having got handed m^ 
on thai day, a few pounds, of what I had feared for some 
time, had become a desperate debt ; while the stirring nature 
of our business at the time«— the cireumstance of my having 
prepared, or being in the act of preparing, a new 9et ^ 
ho^ to begin the year with, and sundry other considerations, 
must have made the year 1880, after all, go down in comp»- 
imtive peace and serenity ;-^if it had not been— -ay, here ccmies 
the i/— that, for the last week of the year, I had been almost^ 
or, I may say, altogether, deprived oi the services of my valu» 
able helpmate, who, from Friday the 24th, to the 81 st, had 
not been able to enter the shop, by severe indispositioiw--tIie 
longest period, I think, she had been out of it, at one time, 
&r nearly thhrty years t 



CHAPTER XLIIL— 1831. 

The winter 1830-31, a stining dme with iu.«— Good efiets of certain emBge* 
menu*— Indicatioue at laH, of my ftlend*! prediction being likelr to be foUDled. 
—A welcome ttraoger to the shop on New Year's l>vf*-^K temporary reepite 
and retreat from my labours during the strang^r^s short coDtinuance.-i«J)ay8 of 
exhaustion, in so short a period, how accounted for.— -Lasting efilBots of an old 
fevei.— How the caee was aggraratedon tfaie oeeaeion.— An apology, that may 
yet, not be too late for the information of some of my reeders^-«Sweet mnaic to 
my ears on a Saturday evening.*— The first Sunday of the year 1831, to me 
indeed *' a day of rest to the weary."— No wonder that I should have felt 
groteftil for, and much gratified by, snch an lnstitution.-«*Reasons for difihdng 
fisem the admirers of the French decades.— My naind must have been in a state 
of comparative placidity and serenity on that blessed day««— Pleasing consider 
rations and cheering reflections, at this particular stage of life's journey.*— 
Things continue to move on spiritedly and prosperously with us, until the 14th 
of January.^Under what drcumstances, I commenced those retrospections, on 
the naming of that day, at an early hour, which were continued afterwarda, at 
difierent intervals, to the 15th December foIlowing.«*Sundry extracts from my 
next retrospect, illustrative of my motives and reasons for so doing,*— and for 
taking time, once more by the forelock, in order to expedite my task. 



That winter was indeed a busy and stirring time with us. 
And how could it be otherwise, when^ in addition to our very 
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reqpeetaUe retail trade, augmented, as it had been, in course 
of the by-past year, by scHne new customers of the first re- 
specftd>iliQr» which must have gone so far, in the way of com- 
paisating, for the loss, of dying out M friends, (for I have 
the happiness to say, that during the whole course of my 
lengthened pi%rimage, 1 seldom lost a customer once acquir- 
ed, whom I had a wish to retain, otherwise.) 

We had also now, the business of two coaches to attoui 
to, but in that, I was mudi reliered by the assistance of my 
scm, whose aid, indeed, I made an indispensable preliminary 
to my having any further concern in that line ; and having 
his shop over the way, almost immediately opposite my own, 
it was judged most agreeable, and conducive, to the interest of 
all parties, that, as the proprietors of the new Berwick coach, 
and one of the Dunbar coaches, were anxious that I should 
allow their respective vehicles to start from, and draw up at, 
the old established oflSce, my own shop, he should just step 
across the street and manage the business on my side of it, as 
formerly, — which, on acoimt of the shortness of the distance, 
did not put him to any material inconvenience, and, as wiJl be 
seen in die sequel, was of some use to me. 

The arrangement, indeed, at this particular time, was at* 
tended with the happiest effects, for it was the means of 
bringing my son, when he had occasion, to come across the 
street on the coach business, more in contact mth those par- 
ticular cases, in which we stood most in need of his assistance, 
in my wife^s absence ; and of rendering himself useful in a 
number of shapes, in which, for want of experience, my 
daughter could not be considered so well qualified, although 
she certainly, on that trying occasion, did all in her power to 
make herself useful to the extent of her ability ; — ^for it 
was now indeed, a stirring time with us in many respects, and 
there were certainly more indications, of my having arrived, 
or being on the eve of arriving, at, that successful period 
so confidently predicted by my friend, at the close of the 
year 1827,-— than I had before experienced, since that kind, 
but as it turned out, too sanguine prediction, was expressed. 

Yes ! that successful period, after being three years in 
abeyance, seemed to be in a fair way to come at last,-— if it 
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had not already arrived. Alas I but it had come sooner—^ 
or that, when it did oome, it had been of longer duration ! 
But, as I once said before, misfortune will come soon enough, 
come when it may, so 1 must again say, I need not anticipate. 
The weight that lay so much on my shoulders, notwith- 
standing these useful helps, during this busy and throng, 
though, in the absaace of my partner, heartless and cheerless 
week, appears to have been too much for me, for 1 well re- 
collect, that on her making an effort to return to, at least the 
back premises of, the shop, on the new yearns day, as I had 
attempted, from a state of confinement, two years before, I 
was led to embrace the opportunity, to step up stairs, and 
throw myself into the easy chair by the fire side, which my 
partner had just quitted, in order to recruit, if possible, by a 
ten or twenty minutes wink, as Dr Kitchiner might have ex- 
pressed it, my languid and exhausted frame, which seemed to 
have suffered much from the exertions of the week. 

It may excite the surprise of some of my readers, that I should 
speak of exhaustion, by a single week, of more than ordi- 
nary toil,-— but let it be taken into consideration, that my toilj 
for thU toeeky and the two concluding days of the former one, 
was not only more than ordinary, but a good deal of it, of a 
kind, not at all fitted for my capabilities of enduring. 

The throng with my accounts making out, &c. at this 
season of the year, I contrived to get the better of, by em- 
bracing the opportunity of the fire that we were obliged to 
keep constantly burning in our bed room, at this time of dis- 
tress, to get out of bed at an early hour, and have a good deal 
of my work, that way, despatched, before the hurry of the 
day commenced ; but that which I felt most oppressive, was 
the share I had of standing at the back of the counter ; and 
this, (as it may appear to most of my readers,) being the most 
pleasant and lightsome part of a shop business, especially 
with the help I could still command, — requires some explana- 
tion: — 

The fact is, that so far back as the end of the year 1803, 
(and, as I think, 1 have already had occasion to mention) I 
was ahnostf according to the doctor^s report, at the end of 
lifers journey,— -in consequence of a severe and dangerous fever. 
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The effect of that fever, upon one of my legs at the time^ 
was such, that much firictioii was necessary, in order to lestote 
the circuktion, and I beUeve, an unusual sup[dy of corering 
was requisite for many years afterwards, in order to preserve 
it, when so restored* 

Now, these effects continued to be felt, for a period mucb 
longer still, in the difficulty I experienced, in standing long 
in one position,— -and the manner in which my leg was affected 
at particular times, especially in frosty weather ;-— and it un- 
fortunately so happened on this occasion, that a Strang and 
wevere frost, set suddenly in, so that, I had two causes instead 
of one, at the same time, operating against me.* 

The state of exhaustimi in which 1 found myself, on the 
conclusion of the laat day of the weelL, which, as will be 
seen from what I have already rdated, was on this occasion 
the^st day of the year, being thus, I trust, satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, it may readily be supposed, that the turning c^ 
the key in the lock, and the grating of the iron bar of the 
shop door that evoiing, would be sweet mtuic in my ears ; 
for I knew well, that there would be now an interveninff day 
of repose. And that welcome Sabbath, was to me, indeed, 
what our ministar is accustomed to designate it, in his beauti- 
ful prayer, a day or bsst to the wbakt,-— as well as, ofifu 
etructwntothe ignorant^ — anddeootianto ^AepiotM,— all three 
excellent objects in their way, and worthy of such a merciful 
and benign institution. 

No wonder thai, that so laborious a drudge at the oar of 
human life as I had been, should have felt grateful for such 



* This, I trust, which I have bad occasion to mention, ai a matter of eoune, 
in this part of my narrative, will be deemed a sufficient apology by those good 
friends, who, not being previously acquainted with the circumstance, may have 
been sometimes surprised that I took so little of, the back of the counter business 
into my own hands, for these many years,-.-although I have certainly given suf- 
ficient evidence, Ihat I have not been idle otherwise ; while I have every reaioii to 
conclude, by the universal suffirage of our kuid customers, that my presence was 
not much missed with such a substitute in my place ;— for, whatever may have 
been our failings, and however we may have fallen short of our duty in other re* 
spects, I trust, those of the public who know us best, will do us the justice to say, 
that few persons in trade, have left their business, without one or other of the 
heads qfth$ houte being on the top of it, more seldom than we have done,>^and few 
businesses, I believe, to the same extent, have been conducted with less help than 
we have had of late,— and otherwife, upon more eoonomical {iriodplef • 
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an instituticHiy-^HEiot only on this occasion, bat so, as to make 
me declare at the time, when the French people in their rage 
for innovation, and a disposition to fly to contrary extremes, 
had commenced computing their time by decades, and so, 
limiting the time, so mercifully granted to man for rest from 
his labour, to one in ten, instead of, one in seven, days :— * 

No wonder, I say, that with my views of the subject, I should 
have declared myself,— -before the age as I may hove appear* 
ed in other things, — so well pleased, with this old relic of an- 
cient usage, that, if any change, in regard to the time set 
apart as a day of rest, could be judged lawful and right, as 
well as expedient, — and I had any say in the business, — 1 would 
rather have decided in favour of one day in^oe ! than one 
day in ten, according to the decade way of going to work ; 
and so have contributed, rather to shorten, than to increase the 
hours of labour ; — ^and that, from the most perfect conviction, 
that if men would allow themselves to be robbed of their 
birth right in this respect, it would only be to render them 
the more beasts of burden, — without adding, any thing to their 
income on that account,— -while the .noblest parts of their na- 
ture, for want of leisure, must be left comparatively unim- 
proved, — and the sacrifices of devotion, for want of a conveni- 
ent season, be often left unoffered — unperformed ! 

This is one of those points then, in which I think, it will 
be as well to let well alone ; and never let the philanthropist 
think, among all his schemes of benevolence or improvement, 
of countenancing any thing, that would add to the ignorance, 
while at the same time, it would take from the comforts, and 
the privileges,— of the poor. 

That BLESSED DAY, the first Sunday of 1831, was indeed 
to me, a dap of rest to the weary ; and as my mind must have 



• I say contrary extremes, from the conviction that many of those men who 
were induced both before and since the decade mania in France, to renounce their 
Christian profession, and embrace infidel, or deistical principles, whether in 
France or elsewhere, — were impelled to do so, by the absurd dogmas and supersti. 
tious mummeries, attempted to be imposed upon them by, themselves a blinded, or 
interested priesthood, — for the pure and peaceable doctrines of Christianity, which, 
freed from its corruptions, and left to operate on men's minds in its native purity, 
would soon create a heaven upon earth, — and bring about the fulfilment of that 
petition — which is so often used — but so little understood Tht kingdom 

COHI. 
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been in a comparatiyely placid and tranquil state, and pre- 
dispofled to its enjoyment, to what it had been on the first 
Sunday of the year, for many years before, I must have en- 
joyed it the more. 

For it was certainly at this period, a pleasing consideration 
to think, that I had now, at last, surmounted so many diffi- 
culties'—that in the brightening prospects which had begun 
to open upon me, eleven months ago, I had not been dis- 
appointed — that I had at the commencement of another year, 
so many additional causes of gratitude-— and that, there was 
in fact, now more than ever, a prospect of arriving, if, as I 
said before, I had not as yet actually arrived at, that 
more successful period in business, so confidently predicted by 
my friend ; — and if, at my time of life, I was compelled to be-* 
gin A NEW SBT OF BOOKS, in order to accomplish this predic- 
tion, so far as my aid could go, to bring it about in its fullest 
extent, I must, nevertheless, have been borne up by the com- 
fortable hope, that, but a few years more toil, would place me 
in circumstances comparatively easy, and in which, I would 
be less dependent on friends, than I had been for some years 
past ; — and that, in consequence, while my infirmities in- 
creased, my cares and anxieties, were in a fair way, to be on 
the decrease : — ^And above all, I must have been much cheer- 
ed and encouraged by the thoughts, that I would soon again 
be consoled and assisted, in the labours of the shop, by the 
very efiicient help, a kind Providence had raised up for me,— 
whose convalescence, by this time, had been considerably 
advanced. 

Such then, must have been my feelings at the time, and, it 
is presumed, that with such sentiments, and with such feel- 
ings, I returned to my post in the shop, on the Monday 
morning ; where, to be brief, it appears I was in a very short 
time followed, by that endeared partner, whose 'presence and 
assistance, contributed once more to render the toils of life 
pleasant — ^and to smooth the rugged cares of business. 

Things continued to move on, spiritedly and prosperously 
for some time, and in this state, it is presumed, were affairs 
with us (for I must have arrived at a state of considerable 
tranquillity, and peace of mind, before I could have come to 
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tiie >efolutidii xii rehturii^ upotk ike tluik) «fld dief tludtfgest 
part of the seAsoi^ got over, When, it the early hout of the 
14th January formerly mentioned^ I set about, ccaamdnekig 
these retrospeetions, which I continued for the .greater part 
of the year, but wAs at last obliged to discontinue, under cir^- 
cumstances so peculiarly distressing, as thote mentioned in 
my Ti« chapter,*^*««nd which, I will again, soon have occasion 
to notice. 

It had been long a favourite object with me^ from what« 
ever cause it proceeded, to begin something of the kind^ at 
ihs time I shauid pass the bounjoakt IiXnb of thbssscobs ; 
but as my reasons for so doing, as well as for ^' taking timb 
by the forelockf"" at that early hour of a winter morning, — are 
pretty distinctly given in my next annual retrospect, which 
I committed to paper on the 13th of the ensuing month of 
February, I shall conclude this chapter, with a few extracts 
from it, and thus close, what I can only call, after all, a short 
analysis of thb ^otjbth book of my Iiifb 1 

After commencing my retrospect of the above date, with 
one of the mottos, that I had adopted for my retrospections : 

** *Tit grMtl/ wise to ulk with our past hours. 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven.*' 

I go on to say : — " So thought the poet — so, it appeans, 
thought the patriarch Isaac, when he made choice of the even- 
tide, to go out into the fields to meditate, — and so, I have just 
given the most indisputable evidence, do I think,-— by adopt- 
ing the above lines as a motto, and commencing my retro- 
spections on a larger scale, on the Jirst morning of my 
< Evening of Life,' — ^ 'Tis greatly wise,' indeed, < to talk 
with our past hours,' and what more suitable season, than 
the even-tide of the day,'-Hind the still more sober and solemn 
twilight, — ^which intervenes betwixt life and death,— .< the 
BVENiNG OF LIFE,'— for this purpose !'' 

" 1 have therefore chosen, the latter interesting period, for 
my retrospections,-— and have commencedmy operations, at the 
moment of passing the boundary line-— which separates my 
autumn from winter ;— my vigorous, and declining manhood, 
from the growing infirmities, and chilling blasts of age and 
decrepitude ;-— in order that, by the blessing of God on my 

3 A 
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humUe eBtcxtSf I may be as far advanced as pottiUe^ befate 
die shades of life descend, and the night of death oometh, 
vherein no man can see to work.** 

<< Thisy^ I observed further, << fully accounts for my tak- 
mg TIMS by the forelock^ and beginning, these retroi^iections, 
under the appellation of < t^e evening of life,* at such an ear- 
ly hour on the 14th of January,— on which day I attained the 
age of threescore ; — ^which may well be supposed to have in- 
cluded THX MOBNiNo— the FOBXNooN'— and the awterixoov ; 
as well as, the spring — ^the bvmwsr — and the autumn; — ^leav^ 
ing all that remain to come, under the designation of— ths 
xvBiaNe,—- or,--^RB wimtxb-— of ufk. 



CHAPTER XLIV— 1831 (CONTINUED.) 

Lay aside my task till a more cooTenient season ^Very suffident reasons fbr do- 
ing so.— -ArriTml at the period, when but one down sitting was necessary to enable 
me conTenicDtly to leaw it off.-^Eztnundinary event, wh*ch took {dace in that 
short interraL^Rsmarkable dream.^Its timeoiu oocurrence to be noticed, or 
to be usefiil —How I treated it at the time, as appears by an extract from my 
original M.S.— The night on which the dream took place, also fulfy identified 
by that eztract-^The subject of that most remarkable vision described.— It 
IbUowa me in my waking moments.^Is fully realized-— ^^ Ni||^t visions*' in this 
instance, had in teiUty befriended me.-^ possible qnestion that maybe probably 

. asked.— .The facts must speak for themselves.— Nothing inconsistent in it, 
with the usual operations of the Deity.— Nor, any thing very extraordinary in 
certain suppositions.— -The vision of General Junot, previous to the Battle of 
Lonato.«»The spectre of Brutus before the Battle of PhilippL«»Dream of So- 
crates, previous to the introduction to him of his fiiture disciple, Plato.»«The 
power of the Almighty unbounded and unoonfined in the manner of its work- 
ing, no less in providential, than in creative occurrences.«-Strange effects of 
deKrium in a fever, as experienced by the author^- 1 feel sore, very sore, at 
the peculiarly calamitous situation, to which I find myself so suddenly reduced* 
-.-This soon becomes too apparent by iu direiul consequences.— The most predo« 
minant cause of my Sttfferings.«»No wish to desert my post on such a distress* 
ing occasion.— Mournful reflections at my time of life..— All my resignation, 
philosophy and fortitude, found insufficient for a season, to support me under 
it.-^My best apology -*Take the advice of my visionary monitor, when no 
other alternative would do.«-Call a meeting— One great source of consolation. 

- .^Affecting specimen of the kind manner in which my circular was received. 



These retrospections, as I observed before, 1 continued al 
convenient intervals, and as I could find leisure from the 
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date of their commencement in January, until the 15th of the 
month of Decembar following. On the evening of the 14th, 
I had brought my structure to that situation, iii which, to 
use an architectural phrase, it might be covered in, and left 
with safety, for the winter; or, to use another way of express- 
ing myself, I had ccnnpleted my work so far, as to havie 
brought the rough sketch or outline of it, down to the time 
. I had commenced my task, — and which, consequently embrac- 
ed, in the imperfect state, in which, however, it yet was— ->the 
whole period of my existence from the 14th January, 1771> 
to the 14th January of that year, 18S1. 

All that now remained before I laid my work for a season 
aside, was, to put on the cap or crowning stone, which I 
intended to do, and actually did, in the form of another, or 
concluding chapter on the 15th, when, as I also have former* 
ly observed, in order to devote my attetitioh more exclusive* 
ly to the concerns of business, at the approaching throng 
reason of the year, I actually laid my task aside, or, as I ex- 
pressed myself in writing to a friend, *< hung my harp 
upon the willowSf'^'-^Yntli the intention, of resuming it again, 
at a more convenient season. 

Matters, it will be observed, had been brought almoat to 
that desirable state, in which I wished to have them, (when 
this interruption which I had for sometime been contemplating, 
was to take place,) — ^by the evening of the 14th. The 15th I 
meant, when I retired to bed that night, to devote to an- 
other down sitting, for the purpose of writing the concluding 
chapter ; — ^but in that short time, — that interval of a single 
night,— ^ very extraordinary, as it afterwards turned out to 
be, event took place, — and which will be found to be, no doubt, 
the most extraordinary circumstance, take it altogether, that 
has been recorded in my narrative. 

In short, I << dreamed a dream,'" not less remarkable 
and memorable for its subject, than it was for the precise 
time it happened ; for, had that dream been a night sooner, as 
not coming conveniently into the subject of my writing on the 
14th, — and nothing happening on that day, to bring it to my 
recollection, it might have altogether escaped my notice. If, 
it had been a day later, and then, it had been too late ta 
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have been nodoed in the eonducKiig diapter of my Retrospee- 
tions, and ooDsequeiitly, could pot haye stood on record, as 
the best evidence of my Teradty, in the relation of, what now 
appears to me, an event of a most extraordinary nature. 

For whatever obloquy or sneering, I may repose myself 
to, by so doing, I cannot forbear remarking, that, so sure as 
Joseph was warned by a dream, upon a very pressing and 
urgent occasion, to flee into Egypt, so sure was I warned,-^ 
and prepared,«*«and the better fitted,*-^for the shock I was 
doomed to receive within the short period of two or three 
days from the time that it happened,-^by that, now to me, 
ever mmnorable dteam^^ — ^a dream never to be forgotten — 
never to be erased from my memory, however lightly I might 
have thought of, or treated it at the time-^— and that, I so 
thought of, and so treated it at die time, may be learned from 
the manner in which I introduced it, along with another sub^ 
ject, of also, rather mystical import, into the manuscript, 
(which is still preserved, to testify for itself, if necessary)— 
of my concluding chapter. 

In that chapter, after enumerating a number of motives 
for contentment, gratitude and resignation, arising out of a 
consideration of my more recent experiences,-— I goon to say, 
« what may be yet reserved for me, in the womb of futurity, 
I know not, and cannot pretend to guess.<*-*I have even had 
many ups and downs, and hopes and fears, duringtbe short 
lapse of time^ since I b^an these retrospection&^^lAe sea^ 
0d packet yis yet unopened ;«"'^nd I have had, a fearful dream9 
last night.^^ 

In regard to what I said farther in relation to the sealed 
packet,«-«(as belonging to that class which I have so repeats 
edly hinted at, under the deagnation of ^^ the veiled sub^ 
jects,'') I shall here say nothing ;-^but, in respect to the 
dreamy I could not help remarking, <^ Although there can be 
no doubt, that, if it is so the will of the Almi^ty, night vi« 
sions may befriend us, I put little or'no reliance upon it one 
way or other. My hopes and expectations are fixed upon a 
too sure foundation, to be easily shaken either by the ravings 
of a distemp€a«d fancy, or the night ravings of an uneasy 
mind.^^ I>oes this breathe any thing of being under the iniiu- 
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^loe of a superstitious terror, for the consequences of dreams? 
'— ^And yet, let me record tlie subject of that nighf s yision, 
«s to the time of which, there could be no mistake,--^for the a^ 
have extract is taken from the very text of my manuscript^ 
written on the ISthj^^a day, let it be observed, before Mr 
■ ^ s circular was i8sued,--T«nd then, leave my readers to 
draw what inference they choose, from the event ; or attempt 
to explain away the singularity of the circumstance, in the 
best manner they can. 

I say then,and say it pofiitively,and without the smallest dan- 
ger of contradiction,— *that, in the night which intervened be* 
twixt thel4th andl5th December, 1831,— Idbeamkd a drbam* 
and that, the reminiscences attendant upon the recollection 
gf that dream, which are too strongly now impressed upon 
it ever to be erased from my memory, are to the following pur^ 
port :— ^I dreamed^ that 1 was standing in my shop, wh^i 
some person told me, that my old friend Mr ' ■ was 
Bitting in the Mail Coach, which was then in the act of chang- 
ing horses, on its way to the South, at the usual place op- 
posite to Mr Cossar^s Inn, or, rather, on this occasion, I think 
it was a little further down the street, and so nearly opposite 
to my own shop door. 

As I had previously been thinking of, orderingdown from that 
gendeman, a supply of the particular article in which he 
dealt, in order to be the better prepared for the approaching 
season of demand, I stepped out to the coach, in which, I 
found my friend sitting alone, in an apparently disconsolate^ 
or at least, very thoughtful mood. 

Upon making known to him the purport of my stepping 
out, when I had heard that he was in the coach, he listened 
to me, for some time, apparently with a good deal of 
attention, although, still seeming in part, wrapt up in his 
reverie,-*when all on a sudden, he broke silence by assuring 
me, in his usual hasty manner, when any way agitated, that^ 
he could no longer be of service to me, even in the way dT 
bu8ines6,-^-and concluding with these memorable words, 
which he pronounced most emphatically, with the repetition, 
exactly as 1 have recorded it,-«*^^' You mast call a meeting-^ 
call a meeting.^* 
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These prophetic words, as thej afterwards proved to 
<< you must call a meeting — call a meeting,^ uttered at a 
time, when I so little expected any thing of the kind, follow-*, 
ed me in my waking moments. — ^It was to them I alluded, 
in the above extract from my M.S. and they still ring too 
audibly in my ears, to be easily forgotten. 

Thus, I haye put the public in possession of the facts re- 
lating to that most extraordinary dream, happening as it did 
at that precise Hmej — ^now let my readers mark the event. 

The 2>BSAM, let it be kept in view—- took place in the night 
betwixt the 14th and I5th, — :the manner in which I treated 
it on the 15th, is related as aboYe.— -Mr ■ issued his 
circular calling a meeting of his creditors, on the 16th,-^ut 
as an evidence that I had heard nothing of it until the 17th, 
1 have, to this moment, an unfinished letter in my posses* 
sion, ordering the very article, I was in want of being sent, 
at that time, and which, I had been writing previously to 
Mr , calling in the afternoon of the 17th, and con« 

veying tome, the dreadful-'-^iid had it not been, that, in this 
instance, ** night visions,^^ indeed, *< had befriended me,^^ 
and, the intensity of the shock, had been somewhat broken, 
or lightened by the dream, (which, at that instant shot across 
my mind, little as I thought of it at the time,) — ^might have 
turned out fatal^ — intelligence ; for, I do not see how, from 
the deplorable and protracted bad effects it has had upon me, 
AS IT WAS, how I could, without some such preparation, as I 
had undergone, have stood it. 

And do you really suppose, may some of those presuming 
wise ones, who would remain incredulous to every thing that 
they cannot fully comprehendby their limited faculties, that the 
Great Being, who has created so many august bodies, and 
regulates with unerring skill, the great and mighty concerns 
of the universe, could have stooped to any thing like a pro* 
vidential, as you may call it, but miraculauSf as in this case, 
we are bound to call it, interference, in the concerns of a 
solitary individual,— -an atom in an atom world, — ^who must 
lay his account to be governed by general rules, and the or- 
dinary methods of his operations, in the affairs of men ?— - 
Why, I have mentioned the facts exactly as they oc. 
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oUiried^— *aiid let these fads speak for theEii8elyes,-*«-but for my 
part, I can see nothing, more inconsistent, in the supposition 
that, the great Governor and Almighty Ruler of the Uni- 
verse, should busy himself with4he concerns of a solitary in« 
dividual,— or, with one of us puny martahf as these sage per- 
sons in their wisdom, may style van, the noblest creature in 
the material creation, uniting as he does in his own person, 
amaterial structure with the order of intelligences,— than that, 
— ^in HIS capacity of creator, hb should have taken no less 
pains with the various springs of action in the construction 
of a fly, — or a mite, — than with those, necessary, for the 
movements of, the stupendous elephant. 

It is quite a mistake in comparing great things with small, 
to attempt by that means, to set limits to the power of the 
Almighty, — 

*' Who sees, with equal eye, as Ood of all, 
A HKBO peri8b,«or a sparrow falL"— 



Who, can feel it no more a disparagement to his character, 
as LoBD OF ALL, to give, on one occasion, General Junot, 
some foretaste, of what he was to experience at the battle 
of Lonato, through the medium of a " night vision," than to 
give on another, the far famed Brutus, an intimation through 
the medium of his " evil genius,^ of what he was to meet 
with at Philippi.* — ^Who can think, it no more degrading. 



* The story of Brutus aud his evil genius, is familiar to every school boy, who 
has read PIuUTch.«-But that related by the Duchess of Abrantes* in her memoirs 
lately published, in respect to the dream of her husband, on the evening previ- 
ons to the above battle, can, as yet, be only known to a few, I will here, therefore, 
give it in her own words :— 

*^ The evening before the battle of Lonato t Junot having been on horseback 
all the day, and rode above 20 leagues, in carrying the orders of the General-in- 
Chief, lay down overwhelmed with fatigue, without undressing, and ready to 
start up, at the smallest signal. Hardly was he asleep, when he dreamed he waa 
on a field of battle, surrounded by the dead and the dying. Before him waa a 
horseman clad In armour, with whom he was engaged. 'i*hat cavalier, instead of 
a lance, was armed with a scythe, with which he struck Junot several blows» 
particularly one on the left temple. The combat was long, and at length they 
seized eacli other by the middle. In the struggle, the vizor, the casque of the 
horseman, fell off, and Junot perceived that he was fighting with a skeleton ;— • 
. soon the armour fell off, and death stood before him, armed with his scythe. 
'^ I have not been able to take you,*' said he, ^* but I will seize one of your best 
frieiids..-.Beware of me! *' 

, '^ Junot awoke bathed witli sweat. The morning was beginning to dawn, and 
he could not sleep from the imprcMsion he had received. He felt convinced that 
pne of his brother aid.de-camps, Muiron and Murmont, would be slain in the 
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with di€ equal eye in which he beholds all hk creatui^^ t<r 
give the writer of thi% call hun if you will, (me of the knOeat, of 
the lowest order of intelligeDces, some little foresight ioto f utu-. 
rity, by means of a dream, the better to prepare him for what 
was to happen,— than to instruct, that most noble and exalted 
character, Socrates, by the same means, on the night previous 
to Plato^s, being put under his care for tuition, of the nature 
of his young charge,'«--4Uidthe splendid fame he was destined to 
arrive at* 

I do not mention these things as implying my unqualified 
assent to their veracity .-^They may be true, or tbey may be 
not, but I distinctly believe, that the power of the Almighty ia 
unbounded, and unconfined,in these respects, and that He can 
▼ary his modes, and means, of conveying and communicate 
ing impressions to the mind, as well as on the senses, at his 
pleasure. — In fact, to apply the sage remark of Goldsmith, 
in reference to the creation of the monsters of the deep, — to 
these, out of the ordinary course of things, methods of com- 
munication, — ** to believe all that has been said of such 
things^ would be too credulous, and, to reject the possibility 
of their existence, would be a presumption unbecoming man- 
kind !•(• 



approaching fight In effect it was so : Junot receiyed two wound8,.»-oDe in the 
left temple, which he bore to his grave ; and the other on the breast ; but 3Juir- 
on was shot through the heart.*' (See Alemolrs of the Duchess of Abrantes.) ' 

* The story of the dream of Socrates, on the night previous to his future dis- 
ciple, Plato, being presented to him by his father, is related under the head /)f 
Plato, in Fenelon*B Lives of Ancient Philosophers. 

\ There is a circumstance recorded in my Retrospections which, although 
it happened too far back to be detailed among the events of this, what I may 
Well call, THB FOUBTH BOOK OF MT UFB ;— ^yet, as the probability is great, that I 
may never bava an opportunity of bringing it before the public, afterwards, 
and as a brief recital of it, will no doubt astonish some of my readers as much 
as the subject of my dream, 1 shall here introduce it, as illustrating my argu- 
ment, that impressions may be oonveyed to the mind for the most benevolent of 
purposes, &c. and consistent with what are called natural causes too,«-although 
tbey may appear to be somewhat out of the usual way. 

I recollect perfectly well, that at the time X was so bad of the dangerous fever» 
with which I was afflicted near the end of 1S03, and, the effects of which, aa 
must appear in my last chapter, I have not yet got quite the better of, I waa 
lying one nigbt broad awake, at the moment that a female relative,— my wife^ 
mother,-— was in the act of going out of the chamber door, having just been 
relieved by her daughter, who had taken her place at my bed-side* She bad, as I 
well remember, just got the length of the door,— •! was lying, at the time I thitak^ 
in a pretty easy and composed state, and, so far as I recollect bad eyed her with 
calmness, as she receded from thebed^aide '.—when all on a suddeo, my wilb (who. 
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But, to return tram this digression,— with whatever com- 
posure 1 was at first enabled to bear up, under the afflicting 
intelligence, for which, I must always insist, I was in a great 



blessed be God, is still sliTe to testify to the truth of what I am recording) was no 
doubt startled by my exclaiming io a rather loud tfidyebemetit manner •* Guard/** 
The old woman to whom the word was no doubt addressed, as might have 
naturally been eipected, rushed back into the chamber — My wife looked with 
astonishment ;— .but as soon as I had time to recover myself a little, r assumed 
the most placid appearance I possibly could, and said, with a smile, or rather a 
kind of half. suppressed laugh, " I thought your Mother was the Guard of the 
Mail Coach " 

The fact is, that at the moment, the old lady had reached the chamber door, she 
all on a sudden underwent (according to the then state of my powers of vision,) 
a most complete <ran^moltois,— and instead of now appearing in the grave and 
sober habiliments of a grey mantle, &c. in which she had just left the bed-side, and 
in fact, in which I traced her distinctly in her progress towards the door, — she 
atood befor me, in all tlie daazling splendour of a rosy looking guard of hie 
Jdajesty^s Royal Mail, not, let it be observed, in one of his almost worn out 
suits, or about to be, cast off garments, but as if, he had been just decked out in 
his best attire of glittering gold, on shining red, in honour of his master,— the 
king's— birth day. 

The moment, however, that Mn ■■ , came within a certain point of dis- 
tance, from my optic nerves, she resumed her wonted form', and former ha- 
biliments,— and it was, in consequence, of this double transformation having been 
eo suddenly effected, in my presence, without my being conscious how it took 
place, that my risible faculties were somewhat excited, at the time 1 gave thu 
Kttle explanation,— all I could give, — to my wife. 

There can be no better evidence that I was quite tenribleattbe time, both be- 
fore and after this happened, than the proper and natural appearance the old 
woman assumed for the second time I while I eyed her with attention, as she a- 
gain progressed towards the d6or_tbrough which, however, (now that I was 
prepared for the event) I was obliged to allow her to pass in silence, in the exact 
garb and appearance she had before assumed, at the same point of distance, viz. the 
rosy cheeked and splendid attired Guard of the Mail Coach ! 

But all this, I will be told, was the consequence of delirium,— I know it was, 
and from what I experienced on that occasion myself, I shall ever look upon 
the illusions, consequent to delirium, in those eases of acute bodily suffering, 
where tmly indeed they will be found to be generally prevalent, as among the 
naost merciful, among the merciful ordinations of Providence. 

And shall I deny to the Author of these merc^U ordinations, created as tbpy 
may appear to be, by the illusions of a diseased brain, that praise and gratitude 
due, for what I myself have experienced from them, merely because, I cannot 
tetl by my limited faculties, and the confined powers of my optical vision even 
in its most healthy state,— bow such things are brought about,— K)r the manner 
in which they are occasioned,— amidst the varied and wonderful workings of 
Omnipotence ! 

No ! we must, in these instances of benevolent interference, by whatever 
natural meant ^ they are effected, (for it is only by such means, in such cases, the 
God of nature works) adore, and adoring own, with gratitude, the kind provi- 
sions of that providence, which, by means of such illusions, carries off, and 
diverts, our attention in the moment of eitreme suffering, to those unsubstantial 
creatures of our distempered (though it be) fancy,— which emuse us at the time 
they relieve us from anguish ;— and causes, even •* Night Visions" to befriend 
us, on parttcuhir occasions, or on some pressing or trying exigencies,— by what- 
ever means,— or in whatever manner— «ueh things are occasioned. 

That 1 might have been Ud» or predisposed to dream about Mr ——.»., at 

3 B 
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d^^ne prepared bj that memorable dream,— yet, when I had 
bad, a little time to recover myself, and think over a matter, 
which I Kxm saw, left me only one alternative, I could not 
help feeling sore, very sore, at the peculiarly calamitous state, 
to which I had been so suddenly, and at a time, so utterly un- 
expected, reduced ;— and that I did feel sore, to an alarming 
extent, the situation to which the state of my health was soon 
brought, gave too evident demonstration; 

Indeed, I have often saicf, when reflecting on the sudden 
and rapid effect these sad reverses, appeared to have taken^ 
both on my health and spirits, and the great efforts Mr 
■ ■■ ', and other kind friends had to make, in order to in- 
duce me to endeavour to take sustenance and to bear up with 
more composure on thistrying occasion, — that, I never thought 
any thing earthly could have affected me so much,— and if 
this should be urged against me as affording no great evi- 
dence of my strength of mind and diaposition to overcome, 
I must just plead as an apology for the excess of my grief,— 
that it was for the sufferings of others, more than my own, I 
felt most acutely, — aggravated by the forlorn consideration, 
that I had now arrived at a time of life, more calculated for a 
state of repose than that of increased toil. 

So far, however, from wishing to die, and so get quit at 
once of my toils and my burdens, I often repeated, that I was 
never more desirous in my life to live, — and wdl might I, 



tbat pTcciM time, in coBteqoenct of my haviag been to notntlj thinking of 
writing to him, is very pottiblo ; and thnt I ihould tee him on that occuion, m 
the Mail Coach, a litoaiion in which I had often teen him before, is abo far 
from being improbable ;«-aad lo far my dream may be accounted for, on com* 
von, or wliat are usually deeagnated natural principlet h^d tiie same mannei 
as the buttling warrior, after a bustling day of preparation, may be much pre« 
disposed to dream of being engaged in the fighu-^n the night before the battle* 
But, who, in either case, can advance one step farther in clearing up the 
mystery,— by the strongest reasoning powers of the most acute reasoBer««.fov 
what connexion had the preparations of Junot, with die ominous pageant that was 
asade to pas^ before him in his dream ;— allowing that the Eelation ol the story 
afterwards to his duchess was exactly as it hsppened s<*And what connexion 

QQUld my previous intention of writing Mr ., or my having seen him 

oftner than once in the Mail Coach, allowing these circumsianccs to have led 
ne BO far into the matter of my dream— what connexion, I say, could these 
have with the mysterious development, and no less mysterious wariung, given 
me by my visionary monilor^-^whoae misfortune^ at the time of my dream, bad 
not been wbispered«^and whose ciraidary in fact^ wan nol iss«cd| unlil the day 
a^i; I had reeorded U! • 
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foT^ if the philosopher of the Lake of Gtenevay wma oorroct, &K> 
&r in hia estimation, as fdnnerly noticed^ according to the 
imperfect notions of' human duty he entertained) what must 
have been the conclusions 1 should have come to, who stood 
at once in the two-fold capacity of a debtor and the father of a 
familffy — and at the same time, professed to be governed 
by, that more perfect system of ethics, which prohibits sui- 
cide, and admits not, of a man proving the coward, and 
hasely deserting his post, until legally summoned away by 
his Maker,*— on any account, or under any pretence whatever^ 

But, still, there was something so very afflictive in the 
idea, that others should again suffer, as well as myself, through 
this new i?ii«/br^une,— and that, at so latk an Houa ov my 
DAY, when I might have so little in my power to make them 
amends, — ^that I could not, with aU my {^osophy, aided by 
the efforts of christian resignation and fortitude,— *help, for 
some time, sinking under the pressure of my calamity. 

Alas ! little did I think, when I first sat down to these 
Retrospections, that, at a time, when I had almost congratu- 
hted ipyself, with having, at last, got over them, and con^ 
sidered myself on the eve of entering, if I had not already 
entered, on a " more successful period,^ than I bad experi- 
enced for many years ; — I should all on a sudden find myself^ 
pnee morey driven back to the tumultuous ragings of a tem- 
pestuous hurricane,— 4ill on a sudden, have my efforts frus- 
trated—my hopes blasted,-^f4ind all my fond anticipations, 
and pleasant prospects overwhelmed, and lost, in one con- 
fused mass of darkness and dismal obscurity, — ^in a moment. 

The extent of my calamity, at such an advanced period 
of my life, with the affecting considerations necessarily attend- 
ing such a situation, — ^in a properly regulated mind, — will, I 
trust, prove the best excuse I can offer for my infirmity, in 
sinking under it, — and will, not be refused as my apologist, 
by HIM who knows the true extent of our sufferings, and our 
griefs,— «s well as the causes and the motives — ^from which 
those sufferings and sorrows proceed. 

Well, I took the advice of my visionary monitor, and did 
call a meeting — call a meeting, — ^but not until I took a short 
time to consider, and deliberate on the matter— during which, 
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I found ; it was the only alternative I could adopt. But it h 
a great consolation for me to think, that, if I felt so sore un- 
der the unhappy alternative to which I was reduced, — ^I had 
soon many indications that others felt for me as well as my- 
self. 

My circular was issued on the 22d of December, and be- 
fore the end of the year, I had deeds of accession handed me, 
not only agreeing to what measures might be proposed, at 
the meeting which was intimated to be held on the 5th of 
January, — ^but really written in such a kind and condoling 
strain, — ^that, notwithstanding the suspense, I must necessarify 
have remained in, at the time the old year passed away, 
must have done much to console me, — ^and to make the year, 
so far, depart in peace. 

One of these letters, dated the 80th Jan. from a young repre- 
sentative of an oUtfirm^ with whom, I had been long acquaint- 
ed in the way of business, is so much to the purpose, that I can- 
not forbear copying the greater part of, — indeed, I may say 
the whole, with the exception of the signature, &c. and with 
that pleasant little December flower, conclude my present 
chapter. 

** Dear Sir ."It is with much regret-^we notice, tliat circumatancet have 
again compelled you to stop payment. 

*' After a life of continued— unwearied ezertionfr^in honest industiy— to such 
a mind as yours, it is a most severe blow :— the high opinion we ha?e always had 
of your integrity, wiU induce us to concur in any arrangement you may propose,^ 
at the meeting, for the settlement of your f ffkirs, 

*' We remain« Dear Sir, 

« Yours truly," &c. 
30IA Z)tfo. 1881. 
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i CHAPTER XLV.— 1832. 

Three First days, in one. — Time, that cures many a wound, had not as yet, 
its desired effect on me. ^Mournful cogitations attending a melancholy con- 
h trast-^Still, some grounds of consolation and incentives to gratitude.— Sundry 

afiecting considerations.— > A gain, a stricken deer.— An aged tree nearly torn 
up by the root.— A blasted and withered shrub of long standing— at last 
falls before the blast— A new claim to an old title.— Consolatory considera- 
tions, notwithstanding all these.— Melancholy Sunday, which ushered in an 
irksome and mournfully eventful week.— Meeting takes place.— Plain speaking 
statements,— Accompanying address— -Short-comings, how again to be ae« 
counted for.— All^our hard earned earnings again gone.^This« still not the 
greatest matter of regret.— Immediate acquiescence in the measure proposed, 
by the parties present -.Deeds of accession soon come in from absentees.-* 
A few anxious days of suspense.*-Hear at last from a kind friend.— A pre- 
cious gem worth preserving.— Timeous arrival to put me in spirits, and 
enable me to rise, as it were, to newness of life, on another Anniversary of 
my Birth..^ Wonderful changes produced in a very short time.— How I was 
affected by the contents of my kind friend's friendly letter ^-Idea suggest?d 
by that letter.— Resolution in consequence— A most appropriate motto, at 
the commencement of my work. — ** Many ups and dowxs," indeed, in 
my eventful pilgrimage. 



The first Sunday of 1832, arrived in the threefold capacity 
of — ^the^r*^ day of the year, — the^r«^ day, of course, of the 
month, — and the first day of the week ; — ^but it was not the 
jftrat Sunday, since my recent overwhelming misfortune broke 
upon me ; for two Sundays had intervened since that time- 
sober enough, I dare say, although I have no note or recol- 
lection, of the circumstances attending them. 

Indeed, it is very probable, that my thoughts would be so 
absorbed, in the sudden change that had befallen me, and the 
deplorable condition to which 1 had been so unexpectedly re- 
duced, as to swallow up all other considerations, for the pre- 
sent. 

The short time that had elapsed since the 17th, the day on 
which the fatal intelligence reached me, may, however, be 
supposed to have done something towards restoring me to 
composure, and bringing me somewhat to myself; and it 
must be confessed, that, in ordinary cases, the lapse of a few 
days sometimes, has a very wonderful effect. 
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But, alas ! mine was not an ordinary caae^ and the wounds, 
which, in their green state, or when deadened, by the surprise, 
the suddenness of the erent had occasioned, had now, the 
more I had had time to reflect, upon the unhappy circum^ 
stance, begun to fester, or to bleed afresh, — and the 1st of Ja- 
nuary found me far, Tery far indeed, from being in possession 
of a mind at ease, or, in that state of calm composure, in 
which, in midst of all my toils and discouragements, I was 
found — on that day twelvemonth. 

The contrast, indeed, could not fail to affect me much, as 
the several circumstances which induced comparison would 
flit across my perturbed mind. Then, might I not think — 
but one short year since— 1 stood high in hope — big with ex- 
pectation — and, already, as it were, indulging in the joyful 
anticipation, of having now arrived, or being on the point of 
arriving, at that more successful period, so confidently pre- 
dicted by my friend ; — Now, I was deep sunk in the Plough 
of despondency, — ^if not of absolute despair ? — jnj former ex- 
pectations all passed away as a visionary representation — ^my 
fond anticipations dashed from my lips ere I had yet tasted 
them — and no friend now left^ to cheer me up by his comfort- 
able prognostications, and to assist me forward in the way of 
promoting their fulfilment, by a continuance of his own kind 
offices — ^for 1 must do that friend the justice to remark, that, 
up to the last moment, these were not withheld to the utmost 
of his power ; — ^nay, by some oi his more recent communica- 
tions, that long-tried friend seemed still to be diqx>sed to 
serve me, when, alas ! that power was gone. 

Then, I might again think, I had left the shdp on the Sa- 
turday night, only solicitous about having my exhausted 
powers restored by the rest of the Sabbath, in order that I 
might return on the Monday morning, with renovated vi- 
gour, to the pleasing toils of the week : — Now, I might have 
thought, what restorative can administer to a mind diseased, — 
and a body so broken, and a constitution so shaken, as mine 
had now become — ^and that in the short space df a few days ! 
— and what cordial, I might have farther thought, sufficient- 
ly strengthening, to fit me for the approaching conflict— with 
all the other arduous and irksome duties of the week i 
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Thbk, I might have concluded, I had been borne up by 
the delusions of brightening prospects, never, ah never ! to 
be realized — ^and in the fond anticipation of, what turned out 
in the end, to have been deceitful joys, never to be come at : 
—Now, however, I saw through, in my unhappy experience, 
the delusions and deceptions, that hope, the last refuge of the 
wretched, had been practising upon me, — and which, might 
have made me afraid, to trust myself, to the suggestions of 
Hope for the future. 

But, whatever I thought, or might have thought, in these 
respects, there were, nevertheless, some grounds of consola- 
tion, and motives for gratitude, which, in the solitude of that 
silent Sabbath, I trust, did not altogether escape me. 

I was, indeed, again a stbicken i>eeb ; — ^an aged tbee, 

BBEABFX7LLT SHAKEN, AND ALMOST TORN UP BT THE BOOTS ;— * 

or, rather, may I not say, at my time of life, and in allusion 
to the humble sphere I had been accustomed to move in, in 
society — ^a blasted and withebed shbub, of long standing, 
indeed, but which had now given way before the remorseless 
pelting of this new, and deeply aggravated storm ; — and had 
again, anew claim, to the veby apfectino title I had assum-^ 
ed, as so peculiarly adapted to my case, on a former occasion. 
But still, the consolation I had already derived from those 
numerous communications, which had contributed so effec- 
tually to pour in their respective balms into the wounds af- 
fliction had made, and of which I produced such a precious 
specimen, as a conclusion to my last chapter — the circum- 
stance of my having yet one friend, who, in addition to the 
kind sympathy he had expressed for my sufferings, and the 
strenuous exertions, and forcible arguments, he made use of, 
to induce me to try and take sustenance, and such other mat- 
ters as might be conducive to the restoration of my health,—- 
manifested the strongest disposition to serve me, and render 
himself useful in the way of carrying me forward to the com- 
pletion of my settlement ; — and the comfort I must have ex- 
perienced, from the consideration, that, although the fearful 
dream, as I called it at the time, had been realized, in almost 
Its literal sense, yet it had borne marks, by its effects, as 
having been rather sent to me as a messenger of kindness ; — 
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for, I could not, at that time, have forgotten, aft I now trust 
I never shall, the benignant service it rendered me, a few- 
days after it happened, in breaking a stroke, which, as I 
have already observed, without such a preparation, might 
have been too much for me,-— and so been the means of bear* 
ing too heavily on,— or pulling too hard at, — as the poet would 
express it— 

*' My nerTet,— those tender strings of life : 
M'hich, plttck'd a little more, will toll the bell. 
That calls my few friends to my funeral !*' 

must have acted, or ought to have acted, as so many incen- 
tives to gratitude. 

But, whatever was my conduct, or however remiss in my 
duties I may have been on the occasion, that melancholy Sun- 
day passed away, — and on the Monday morning, I commenced 
the labours and disagreeables of that eventful week, on which 
my meeting was to take place ; and on that week, the meet- 
ing eventually did take place, but not until I had been fully 
prepared for it, after a most laborious task, in making up 
our minute inventories, &c. So that, I was able to lay be- 
fore the gentlemen assembled, such a set of plain-speaking 
statements, as must have set all attempts at chicanery (had 
there been any) at defiance, accompanied by the following 
address, which will be allowed to speak for itself : — 

To SUCH OF MT CaEDITORS AS MAT MCET THIS DAl^ IK Mr CoSSAR's 

Ink, Dukbae. 

*^ OXKTI.EMEK,— There are few people, I helieve, who have toiled more, and 
longer, at thb oae of human life, than I have done, to so little pur- 
pose to themselves-^It is not, however, my present intention, to take up a por- 
tion of that time, which you are now called upon to devote to other purposes, 
hy any detailed account of my grievances* 

^^ My mind, indeed, is too much distressed for the task, by recent calamitous, 
and, to me, overwhelming events, to allow me, even had I more inclination 
to do SO- I cannot, however, forbear, stating, that, the circumstance that weighs 
most heavily on my mind at the present moment, is, the harrowing consi- 
deration, that, so many of my oid and Mm/ friends should have suffered with, and 
through me. 

^* The several statements here exhibited, will shew, at a very slight glance, 
how my affairs stand with the world. The debts will be found to be pretty 
correctly stated, although, the general amount, for want of the proper returns of 
some of them, may be, a few pounds in or over. 

*' The Inventory from which the abstracts are made up, will be found to 
be taken with a minuteness of detail, which might surprise any one, who 
would have the patience to look it over,— and that part of it, denominated, 
'« Household Furniture, &c.'* will be found to oompreh^d, the very bed I 

LIE ON. 

** Such as they are, however, every thing is at your service, and disposal, 
if you think that more can be made of them, for the general good, otherwise 



/ 
/ 
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tliaii mnalolng In my band!, at the bmniliating ofe I am lo vduetaiiUy oonii* 
jieUed to make, but which, it is too evident, from the depreciated^ tmsalem 
cJbie^ and unavmUable nature of 8o gpreat a proportion of the artides,-— is ai 
nadi, as I can be expected to realize from them, in any icasonable ^ven 
time, viz." &,c dtc. &c 

*^ And I remain. Gentlemen, with sentiments of all deference to the dedsion 
of the Meeting, your very obedient Servant^ 

(Signed) ** Oeoroe Miller.*' 

N. B. It may be proper to add, that, in occounting for my short-oomingf, I 
was enabled to make up a statement of losses, && not only, fUlly equal to the 
amount of those short-comings, but actually exceeding them,— which shews 
Again, that all our hard eamS profits at the back of the counter, &c. ibr thesa 
last four years, must have gone, to enable us to make up the difference, a* 
far as it was practicable ; or, at least, to make that difference the less— and 
had iheee only been found sufficient to have covered all,— how little would we 
have regretted the sacrifice. 

I need scarcely say, that, after the exhibition of these 
statements, and accompanying address, I had my offer, pain- 
ful as it was for me to make it, accepted, and my wishes gra- 
tified, by the immediate signature of acquiescence of all the 
parties present, of whom Mr — , of — — — , was very 
judiciously chosen preses. 

After the meeting, no time was lost in transmitting a 
printed copy of the minute, as signed by the preses, to the 
absentees, and deeds of accession soon came in from all 
quarters. 

There was one gentleman, however, from whom, on account 
of the length and extent of our dealings, &c. I was parti- 
cularly desirous to hear, but from whom, I had not heard, 
up to the morning of the 13th. 

In course of that day, however, I heard from my friend. 
His letter forms too precious a document to be altogether 
left out of my records, although it may be necessary to shorten 
it a little. Here, therefore, follows a pretty full extract from 
this precious gem :— 

<* \2th January, 1832. 

*^ Dear Sir,— I received both your letters, which gave me some uneasiness, 
1 have now got over it, and feel very much for you and Mrs Miller,— more so 
than I have for myself. 

** You may believe me, it was more for want of time, than any thing else, 
(except inclination,) that prevented me from writing you sooner, and now agree 
to the offer of composition you have made $ and trust, you have t^en eare not 
to offer more than you are able to pay. 

** Make my compliments to Mrs Miller, and tell her, I feel most sincerely for 
her* She must keep up her spiiitt, and hope for better dayst Many ups «nd 
downs you have had in this world, but we should remember, this is not our 
Msting place. You must again excuse haste, and believe me still,** && 

This letter, although dated on the 12th, did not reach me 
till the following day, when, although it came latc^ it came 
jtilUft good time, to soothe my breast, before fetiring to [rest 

3 
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on the evening ot the ISth, and 00 enabled me to rise, as ft 
were, to newness of life and increased vigour, on the ensuing 
morning—the morning, again, that ushered in another anni- 
versary of my birth.— Alas ! what changes had taken place 
within the compass of that memorable year, so considerable 
a part of which I had devoted to my Retrospections !— or, ra- 
ther, during the short period (for a month had not yet ex- 
pired) since I laid those Retrospections aside ; — and, fatal re- 
semblance ! too truly to be verified — hung my habp upon 

THE WILLOWS. 

In reading over this kind, frank, and friendly letter to my 
partner,— upon its receipt, on the evening just alluded to, — I 
must not 8ayf that I was able to accomplish it with a certain 
degree of composure ; for, to use an expression in the next 
kind letter 1 shall have occasion to quote — •* my feelings got 
fairly the better of me,^ and I was not able to accomplish it 
at all. 

I could say much, very much, on this subject, but I know 
that I have said as much already, as I will, perhaps, from 
certain hints I have got, get thanks for. Expressive silence 
must, therefore, be my refuge on the occasion— further than, 
that, if I live, I trust, the worthy gentleman will not altogether 
lose his reward ; and, whether I live or not, he must ever carry 
about with him the testimony of an approving conscience, as 
an earnest of what he may expect, when he experiences, in 
his own person, that ^' this is,^ indeed, << not oub bsstino 
PLACB,^ by being called to a heavenly and more enduring 
inheritance. 

There is another expression in that letter, which I must 
not forget to mention ; for more depended upon it, perhaps, 
than the writer had any idea of, at the time he adopted it, 
or the recorder of it in these pages, most assuredly had, at 
the time he was obliged to desist from reading it,— on the me- 
morable evening of its arrival. 

My kind friend, it will be observed, among other things, 
makes the following remark :— " Many ups and downs you 
HAVE HAD.^ Now, it Strikes me forcibly, that it was from 
the suggestion these words conveyed, knowing, as I did, that 
my friend was correct, that the idea of introducing the << ups 
and downa^"^ .both into my original and more recently pub- 
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Usiked prospectus, originated ;-^and, for his sake, were there 
DO other reason, I shall endeavour to preserve these ^^ ups 
and do«;92«,^\ whatever alteration I may otherwise be disposed 
to make, in.mj present title ; — which resolution, I hope, my 
kind readers will be the more disposed to approve of, now, 
when, I trust, they are fully convinced, by the perusal of 
these plages so far, that I have, indeed, had my ^^ many 
ups and datons^ in life, — and that, a more appropriate motto, 
than that which I have prefixed to the first of my introductory 
chapters, could scarcely have been chosen. 



CHAPTER XLVI.— 1832. (CONTINUED.) 

Many are the instances of kind treatment I received otherwise.— Reasons &n 
being more particular in my notices of some cases, than others»i»And for 
adopting certain extracts as my mottos, at the beginning of my first chapter. 
—Am OTerwhelmed witli acta of kindness from all quarters.-^My whole- 
tale merchanto, again not singular in this respecL— Conduct of old friends 
and customers.-— All classes and descriptions of persons, seem actuated 
by the same kind and feeling spirit.— Names not mentioned, but which, can 
never be forgotten.— My earnest prayer in their behalf —Happy results of 
these simultaneous and encouraging acta of kindness — Expedients that I 
thought of, and had recourse to, in my extremity.— My first attempta meet ' 
with disi^pointment— Try a new method, by endeayouring to dispose of the 
books of my private library.— At same time, intimate my intention, of 
bringing out these ^* Latter Struggles,** if likely, to meet with encouragement. 
—Original circular and Prospectus.— Early encouragement to proceed.— Speci. 
men of the manner in which my catalogue, and accompanying circular, &c. were 
received by my old correspondenta.— Publish my enlarged prospectus-.^ 
Pleasing consideration, which must have contributed much to restore my 
health, and revive my spirits.— Prosperity gives friends, but adversity tries 
them««-My old brethren in the book trade not backward, to evince a fellow 
feeling on the occasion.— Kind ofiices of certain respectable firms in my behalf. 
—Reasons why I selected these paxticular houses, as my friendly auxiliaries. 
—One expression in the letter of one of my coadjutors, particularly gratify- 
ing.^-I am not long in coming to the resolution of proceeding with my ta^k• 
^-.Commence writing my MS. in earnest.— Go to Press— And, find myself able, 
to send the present chapter in good time, to the printer, after having had some 
ground to fear, that my *^ Latter STanoGLES," would, in the end, have 
turned out— '^ Deadly Conflicts." 



It is not to be understood, that, in dvirelling longer on my 
}dnd fijend^s letter, tliaa I will, as I observed, perhaps get 
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thanks for, from himself^ I have been any way ranus in my 
duty <^ gratitade^ to the other gentlemen, with whom, m the 
way of dealing, I was sunilarly situated, and who, have also 
deidt so kindly and generously with me. — ^No ! many are 
the instances of kind treatment I hare received, and many 
are the effects of the most generous feeling I hare experi- 
enced otherwise, which, to use a strong Hebrew expression, 
I shall nerer forget, until my right hand forgets her cunning, 
and my tongue shall cleave to the roof of my mouth ; and 
if I have made particular reference, only, to one individual, 
in addition to the above, I trust, all suppositions of invidious 
distinction, will be done away, when I aiiall have given some 
explanation. 

The other individual, then, the gentleman who wrote me 
the very feding and friendly letter, of the SOth of Decem- 
ber, and from which, the extract at the end of a preceding 
chapter is taken, is the only representative of a house, with 
which, I had been in the practice of doing business for a pe- 
riod of upwards of forty years ! — and a testimonial from 
whom, I must, therefore, have considered, as of no ordinary 
importance ; — while, of the gentleman who wrote the very 
affectionate and pathetic epistle, so largely quoted in the last 
chapter, let it be understood, was not only one of my most 
early acquaintances in the way of business, now remaining, 
at the helm of affairs himself, (and long may he continue to 
do so,) but, tliat our transactions had been so numerous, and 
so extensive, in the course of time, that no person could form 
a better estimate, than that worthy gentleman, of what our 
deserts were — ^and bow far, we still deserved his sympathy, on 
this late lamented occasion. Hence, 1 considered, the few 
feeling and friendly lines from his pen, as indeed ** a precious 
esM worth preserving ;^ and hence, the reason why the quota- 
tions from these two estimable and much valued letters, (al- 
though without any disrespect at disparagement being meant 
to the others,) have found a ready, and so conspicuous a place, 
by the way or in the shape of, mottos, at the beginning of 
the first of my introductory chapters. 

But, I may well say, as I have often said of late, that / 
have been overwhelmed bg Apinditet «>*^^xperienced £ram all 
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descriptions of persons,— <m that mournful occasion. Those 
numerous acts of kindness, by which my soul was so often 
melted down into the most grateful emotions, were far from 
being confined to gendemen connected with me only as whole- 
sale dealers, and who, of course, as the principal suflRerers, it 
was proper to bring forward prominently in the list 

My good friend, the Rev. Mr Jaffbat, our own parish 
minister, was very assiduous in his kind attentions, on this 
lamented occasion, as he had been formerly, on that, of my 
son^s illness and death ; and it gives me much pleasure to 
state, that the name of that gentieman stands jiT%t on the 
list of names for my ^^ Latter Struggles,^ and which, has been 
since followed, by those, of the greater part of the gentlemen 
composing our Presbytery ;— while, I have also the satisfac* 
tion to add, that the Rev. Mr Jack, of the first Associate 
Secession Congregation in this place, had the kindness to set 
an example to his flock, by being the first to send in his 
name, on the very day on which I issued my new and en- 
larged prospectus, and so had evinced my determination to 
proceed with my work. 

My good old friends, and l(mg respected customers, on 
hearing of my great misfortune, seem to have vied with each 
other, in order to convince me, that however unfortunate I 
had been otherwise, I had not, as yet, fallen any thing iii theiT 
estimation-^whilethecircumstance of others, of a more modem 
datey continuing to deal with me, as formerly, was a further 
corroboration, that mt fbobity and intbgritt, these invalua^- 
ble jewels in the number of the poor man^s treasures, and the 
acknowledgment of which, by so many kind friends, had been 
such a solace to me on previous occasions,— yet remained un« 
sullied. 

In short, all classes of the community, from among the most 
respectable, and first, families of the neighbourhood, down 
to the humble artizan, and daily labourer, who were accus- 
tomed, to leave part of their earnings in my shop, on each re- 
turning Saturday evening,inexchangefor the necessary weekly 
supply of goods, — seem to have been actuated by the same 
simultaneous, generous impulse, on this afflictive occasion :«— 
an endeavour, to make me forget, the unhappy reverse by 
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which I had been so recently afflicted ; and to aicourage me^ 
to bear up, under this new pressure of lifers evils :•— 

And this, let it be observed, was not in words, but in deeds, 
•—not in empty professions of air-built stability ; but, in the 
more tangible and solid manifestations of their sympathy,^- 
a continuance of their kind and obliging favours — in the way 
ofhusineas^ — at a time when, every favour of the kind, must 
have been more obliging than ever,— and which, while the re- 
collections of these kind friends, and customers, who never 
forsook me in the day of adversity, can never be obh'terated 
from my memory ,^^mu8t demand, and shall have, my last- 
ing gratitude. 

The result of all this was — ^that my little family establish- 
ment, instead of being broken up, and its members scattered, 
has been preserved-— my business, instead of giving any indi- 
cations of falling off, for the first three months after the un- 
fortunate disaster took place, and while my attention was 
necessarily so much taken up with the affairs of my settle- 
ment, had rather given evidence of an improvement : — That 
my credit too, in that short period, instead of suffering much 
diminution, had been in a great degree restored ; — and, 
as a natural consequence of all, — ^that my health, which had 
been, so recently, dreadfully shaken, and become so exceed- 
ingly precarious, was soon found to be considerably amend- 
ed, — and I was once more again, in some degree enabled, to 
rally my depressed spirits, and to proceed with alacrity, in 
the way of preparing myself for my new engagements, — ^in 
order to enable me, by the time stipulated, — ^to carry them 
into execution. 

Among the various expedients I thought upon, for so de- 
sirable a purpose, so soon as my mind was brought to this 
more composed and collected state, was, that of endeavouring 
immediateiy^oT with the greatest possible expedition, to dispose 
of my surplus, or rather — ^remaining stock of books— chiefly 
consisting of my (5wn publications ;— and which, being taken 
into the inventory of course, could not be otherwise, made 
available for the purpose intended. 

To effect this, I first made offer of those of which I pos- 
sessed the greatest number, to a quarter from which I ex* 
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pected a favourable return. In my expectations^ here, how- 
ever, I was doomed, once more, to meet with disappointment 
— ^for, to my first letter to that quarter, dated the 23d Janu- 
ary, 1832, I have, to this day, received no answer, — and I 
may add, that I have not been, as yet, more fortunate, in re- 
gard to the disposal of that part of my stock, in some other 
quarters, to which I had applied. These formerly kind friends 
may, however, have had reasons for their silence that I am 
not aware of ; and I may, perhaps, yet hear from them, on 
their learning, from these pages, that I was so much in ear- 
nest in my application. 

If, in these attempts, however, I was unsuccessful, there was 
no reason why, I should give up the point of bettering my 
condition if possible, in such a time of need, by other efforts ; 
— and the neait I resolved upon, was, to try and dispose of 
tlie greater part of the hooka of my private library ! — Old 
FRIENDS, and well cultivated acquaintances were som^ ofthem^ 
but this, was one of those imperious occasions, — when the 
Oldest friends must part. 

After waiting, therefore, for at least a month longer, to 
see if there was likely to be any thing forthcoming from the 
former attempt, I issued, of date the 28th of February, my 
** Catalogue op Books, Globes, Maps, &c.'*' at reduced 
prices, at which, they were to continue for three weeks from 
that date, if not previously disposed of. 

But as, I soon saw that I could count upon no great things 
from that part of my plan, (let the sale go as it might,) to- 
wards making up the deficiency, arising from my disappoint- 
ment, in respect to the other method. I, without waiting the 
result of this new experiment, embraced the opportunity of 
sending out my catalogues, to accompany them with the 
following circular, of same date, — ^28th of February : — 

** Beinq compelled by circumstances to begin, as it were, the world again, at 
a time of life when it would have been much more desirable to have withdrawn 
from its pursuits, I have been induced to adopt, as one expedient, to put me in 
the way of, being better enabled to get on with my new task, and to do some- 
thing for my support in the '^ winter of life," to part with many of my old 
friends and early companions, in the shape of the Books of my Private Library, 
which you will find, mixed up with a number of other Articles, in the Catalogue 
herewith sent; and, I need scarcely add, under existing circumstances, that 
should any of them be thought worthy of a place in your former collection, the 
favout of an early order will be gratefully received. 
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^ AldMNigli, horn thepveicntiUte of my health and ipiriti, (whidikiTe tnfer- 
ed much by lecent eyentt,) I can promiae nothing poaitiye at this time, in that 
leapeet, yet, if it shall pleasa the Almighty to restore me to a due meaanre of 
both, by the end of the ensuing summer, it is my intention, as a Airthcr dEort to 
enable me to rise aboTO misfortune, and in accordance with my long established 
haUtt of literary pursuit, to isene a Prospectus, for publishing, by snbscriptioa, 
what I would now call, in allusion to the mdancholy occasion s 

LATTER STRUGGLES IN THE JOURNEY OF LIFE ; 

rmOM, TBB BBTBOSFKCTIOWS OF A SEXAOkVAEIAV. 

In which, some of the more recent Ups and Downs,— the Joys and Sorrows,*— 
the Hopes and Disappointments,— of a life passed in compaimtive obscurity, 
but replete with mudi strikiog yidasitude, and not without some occasional 
attempts to be usefhit will be delineated in such a way, as cannot fail to 
interest the careful obseiTer of the providential development of human eveots, 
«— to excite the sympathy of those who admire the patient and penevering 
efforts of suffering humanity, in the midst of misfortunes of an appalling nature, 
and surrounded by difficulties of a no ordinary description,— and to impress upon 
all, the instability and uncertainty of earthly oomforu and human acquirementa. 

For the reasons mentioned, I can, as yet, say nothing postive on this head, 
but, as the promised patronage of a few of my friends, may have some influence 
in bringing me the sooner to make up my mind on the subject, I shall ftel mndi 
obliged by your signifying, at your earliest eonvenienee^ bow for I may count 
upon four name^ and of such of your friends as you may be able to prevail upon 
to join you, in the event of my coming to a determination to proceed, dec* 

This letter, it will be observed, by the last paragraph, 
was intended to serve, as a mean of ascertaining the senti- 
ments of the public as to this particular,— as .well as, an an- 
nouncement of my intentions, in case those sentiments were fa- 
vourable — and in the latter capacity, it was soon found to act in 
a very elBScacious manner ; for, along with orders for the books, 
it brought in the most encouraging inducements for me to go 
forward, — ^from many an old friend and new acquaintance ;*— i 
from the former of which, the following extract of a letter, 
dated the 9th March, may be taken as a pleasant specimen. 

My friend, in the beginning of his epistle, commences, *' I was duly f avoursd 
with your letter, dated the 28th ulr. and was so much affected by its melancholy 
eontenta, that, in attempting to read it to Mrs ., my feelings got fairly 

the better of me, and I was obliged to desist -» Alt hough to an honourable and 
independent mind, it must be distressing in the extreme, to see every effort blasted, 
and the cup of happiness dashed from the lip, at the moment of expected enjoy- 
ment, still I am certain, that, in the midst of all your misfortunes, you have at 
least, the cordial sympathy of all your friends. And I fondly hope, that you 
will yet be enabled to pass the remainder of life in ease, and comparative indepen- 
dence.*' And after pointing out the articles, he wishes me to send, him from 



* What follows, in regard to the number of pages, price, 4bc 1 do not eon- 
aider it of any consequence to repeat, as by the time the New, or more enlarged 
Prospectus issued firom the Press, it was found necessary to make some alteratioa 
in these particulars, not, however, of such a nature as to oeesaion any dcmiUB, 
among those who bad previously sent in their orders,— ibr the substituting of 
400 pages in the place of 360, — and o^ a doth back, instead of paper boards,— 
at the trifling addition of sixpence, must, at once, have appeared as an evident 
advantage to Subscribers, and hi which light it could not hil to be held by them. 
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the Catalogae, this kind friend, of manp a yearns standing, and now. residing at 
some distance from our locality, goes on to say, *^ Should the Sexagenarian think 
pVoper to giye his retrospections to the world, he may rest assured, that every 
exertion shall be made, to procure as many Subscribers as possible,** which, 
indeed, from former experience, I had no reason to doubt, would be the case,* 

But this, although assuredly a most pleasant specimen, is 
but one, of the many kind and encouraging communications, 
I now received from all quarters, and which, with the number 
of names, that continued also to be sent into my shop, from 
so many respected and much esteemed individuals, soon left 
me, little reason to hesitate, as to the propriety of publishing 
my prospectus, in due form,-*-in case my health was sufficient- 
ly recovered by the time mentioned, — and other matters ad- 
mitted. 

That prospectus, dated the 1st of August, was in conse- 
quence, put into a state of circulation, and it really must have 
contributed much to the restoration of my spirits, if not to 
my health, to see how my kind old friends, and new agents, 
busied, and interested themselves, for me on this occasion. 

Not only did individual subscriptions, for one or two copies, 
continue to pour in, to swell the lists I kept under my own 
more immediate management, but my correspondence with 
my agents at a distance, soon convinced me, that, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition they met with from cholera^ and other 
causes, they were far from being unmindful of my interests ; 
indeed I must say, that, although in some of my expectations 
I fell short, there were others of my agents, who far exceeded 
my most sanguine expectations. 

If there is truth in the adage, " Prosperity gains friends, 
and adversity tries them,'' I certainly may say, and say it 
truly, that if I had an opportunity at this time, to make 
many experiments of the latter kind, in many of them I found 
—-that my friend, weighed in such a balance, was not found 
wanting. 

Even my old brethren, the booksellers, when it came to 
be my turn to address them, on the occasion,-'-although one 



. * This letter, it will at once be seen, is that alluded to in my last chapter, 
and an attention to the words will shew, that my quotation, as there stated, is 
quite correct. Alas ! that in the short time which has intervened, that kind 
and sympathizing friend should have lost his amiable partner, who would 
no doubt, feel for us on this lamentable occasion, as well as himself. 

3 D 
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dFthem^ a gendemim irbom I much esteemed, txA Mmt in 
£Kt a tulMcriber hknflelf^ gave me rather a kind of dampiog 
hint on the outset, by foiddingmenot be surprised^ if the efforts 
of his house should not be effectual, for a particular reason 
which it is unnecessary to repeat — shewed, that there was still 
a fellow feeling among that respectable body of men, for an 
OLD BBOTHSB OF THB TBAiNE, who had Spent upwards of forty 
years of his time, in the exercise of, and in learning their 
profession-— and who must have therefore, turned to them, as 
significantly hinted at in my circular to booksellers — witk 
the more fraternal fondness. 

The kind services of the house of Messrs Oliver and Boyd^ 
and Mr Cadell, of the firm of Messrs Robert Cadell & Co. 
among their brethren in Edinburgh — ^and of Mr J. Lumsden, 
of the firm of Messrs J. Lumsden and Son, in Glasgow, I 
trust this humble record will be the means of preserving in 
lasting remembrance. But that nothing may appear invidi- 
ous, or disrespectful, to the many other wcxthy individuals in 
the line,— 4n consequence of, my having particularly selected 
these gentlemen, for conducting the business for me in their 
respective cities, I shall here state, as briefly as possible, my 
reasons for so doing. 

The house ol Messrs Oliver and Boyd was selected for, not 
only old acquaintance sake, but the great number, and some 
of them to a very considerable extent, of transactions, which 
had taken place betwixt us,-— without, I believe, a mistake of 
any consequence, if indeed any at all, or a single angry word 
ever being exchanged, on any occasion whatever. It is now 
a long time since tlie 25th of December, 1804,— that memora^ 
hie Christmas ckiy,— when, over our beefsteak, instead of a 
500«e^— and my watch lying upon the table to mark the pro- 
gress of the minutes, lest I should miss the coach, I cleared 
Mr Oliver's hands so effectually of Aw " Little Warblers," &c. 
previous to my setting out upon a pretty extensive business 
journey myself, and 1 think, just at the time* he was making 
preparations for the arrangement with his respected partner, 
who, having since the firm commenced, taken an active part 
at the helm, must have a tolerable idea of, the nature and 
extent of my transactions, with the house since that period. 
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The finn with which Mr Robert Cedell U coaiieotedt I 
selected partly for a similar reason ; for many a transaction^ 
and some of them too to a i^etty coosideraUe amount, I had 
had, with the old firm of Messrs A* Constable & Co. down<^ 
ward from the time formerly alluded to, in which I had th^ 
extensiTe one, in regard to the Beauties of Scotland ;^ and 
partly, from the circumstance, of MrCadell'^s feeling conduct***-* 
the friendly part he acted-— and the kind advices he tendered 
me,-— on the evening before, the meeting which took place> oa 
the 7th September, 1816, — ^which I still remember with grati- 
tude, however little thanks that good gentleman got from m.e 
at the time. 

In regard to my other good friend, on this occasion, Mr 
James Lumsden, I may plead also, almost the same apology 
—the long time I had been in the habit of d(»ng busineai 
with his respected father, another of my old and early ao* 
quointances — ^the extent of my transactions with that firm 
for such a length of time— and the uniform friendly disposi- 
tion, which, the only now representative of the firm has mani- 
fested to me ;— and of which, I have just now, had so convino* 
ing a proof, in the exertions he has made, to increase the num* 
ber of my subscribers. 

And truly, in selecting these worthy i^^ts, I have not 
been disappointed,-— ^their kind exertions, I cannot forget) 
while their lists are preserved for my government in sending 
out the copies ordered,— and while these pages remain 
to record them, there is little danger of my forgetting them 
afterwards« 

There was an expression in a letter from one of my kind 
coadjutors, on this occasion, which gave me much pleasure, 
<< ike trade are more actuated by a regard fi^ youreelfy than 
to the buying of new books, with any hope of being able to 
sell them again^ T\m could not but be very gratifying, 
when conveyed in a letter, accompanying a list of the names 
of all the individual gentlemen he had seen on his rounds, 
but one, and that one, I am not without hopes, of still see- 
ing on my subscription paper. 

* See note t P«S^ ^3 and 43 of tke prswBt volumes 
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It was on the^f </ of August, as I observed before, and as 
I see by tbe date, that I first issued my enlarged prospectus 
to tbe public-^n the first of September, I sent out my cir- 
cular to bookseIIers^-«nd I think about, or by, the first of 
October,— I must have been so far satisfied with the amount 
of my returns, as to enable me, to make up my mind to go on 
with the work. 

I waited, however, during the lapse of another month, to 
allow time for more returns to come in ; and on the 15th of 
November, set myself down in earnest, to my manuscript^ 
which, by the 14th of February, I had brought to such a state 
of maturity, as to allow me to lay it aside without inconve^ 
nience, while I made preparations for the printing ; and, in 
the mean time, of date the S5th of that month, I issued my 
last circular, intimating my intention of going to press 
<< early in, or by the middle of March at furthest,** and 
so << as the work may be out as early as possible in June*** 

In course of the month of March, I see I did go to press, 
and now (this day, June 21, 1833,) I am able to send Mm, 
the last chapter^ save one^ to the printer, — so that, if I can 
only keep things moving forward for a few days longer, I 
shall not be much behind my time after all.* — ^And that, not 
without having experienced another series of ups and datvnSf 
attended by their corresponding hopes and fears^ arising out 
of circumstances over which I had no control, and which, it 
appears, I had not given sufficient consideration, at the time 
I issued my last circular, in February. 

This series, though short, has been upon the whdie, pietty 
severe — ^indeed so much so, that more than once, 1 have 
trembled for the consequences, — and no wonder, my read- 
ers may say, when I further inform them, that during their 

* And, I bad little need to be so ; for tbe mortality among my much esteemed 
subBcribers bu been so great, during the short period since i published my pros* 
pectus, in August last, that it makes me melancholy, on looking oyer my lists, 
to think, how many of the eyes that I expected would, about this time, have 
met these pages, are now closed in death :— giving me so much reason to tremble, 
for in^ own safety, and to say, as I draw towards the end of my t as k — 

** When in this vale of years I backward look. 
And miss such numbers— numbers too of such. 
Firmer in health, and greener in their age, 
And stricter on their guard— and fitter for 
To play life's subtle game,<*I scarce believe 
I stiU sarviye." 
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continuance, I have been led to express my fears,-^that, 
these, what I have styled ** my latteb stbitoolbs/' would, 
in the end, turn out " dbadlt conflicts !" 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

ORy THE CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 

Some yery pertinent questions that may be put, in this stage of the business -« 
At best, the work in its present state, must be considered but a meUncholy 
medley.— Very different from what it would haTe been, had my subject and 
limits permitted me to have gone further back into the tista of time*— 
Answer to the supposable remark, that it may not yet be too late to do 
■o.«*I would be in no want of materials for a continuation of my work, 
—Nor at a loss for titles for my additional Tolumes -»No apology necessary, in 
regavd to the manner in which I haye redeemed certain pledge8.-«But much. 
In respect to the way, in which I hare executed my task, otherwise.<— I have, 
however, too good an excuse, for any deficiencies or defects in that respect, 
which must go far to disarm the powers of criticism.- In what manner the pre- 
sent volume may be found useful, notwithstanding aU its blemishes and impeiw 
fection8.-«No prospect, for the present, can be held out, that I shall proceed 
with my more early reminiscences —Varied instances of well-known characters, 
who have died at their post.— Weighty considerations against my indulging 
in the idea of proceeding further at this time.— Drop the subject in consequence,' 
and proceed in my endeavours, to render my present attempt productive and 
available, for the purposes iotended.i-*No saying to what resolution I may 
eome afterwards.«»Orateful emotions to present benefactors, gratefully expressed. 
—My parting valediction.-^My own desire to be resigned, and patiently submis- 
sive to the will of the Almighty.— The best last sacrifice— Beautifully 
expressive and most appropriate concluding prayer, admirably adapted for all de- 
scriptions of persons.— But pecnUariy suitable for the aged pilgrim, when 
almost arrived at the end of the Jourvbt of Life. 



And now — I shall not say, my kind and courteous, (as has 
been often said, although, perhaps, sometimes with as much 
intended adulation as sincerity,) — ^but, mt kind and gene- 
rous— and, if you have had patience to follow me thus far— - 
patient and indulgent reader — ^What do you think of my 
" Latter Struggles," now that I have set them, although 
yet in an imperfect and unfinished state, in a kind, so far as 
we have come, of regular, or orderly array before you ? 

Am not I borne out in the assertion with which I set out, 
in my prospectus, that my life, although humble, and passed 
in comparative obscurity, has been, notwithstanding, <^ re- 
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fleU wUk mwsh Hriki^ff otctmfeib, and not wUhmU s^me 
occaeional ^empia to be uaefnl^ and, aa exluliitiiig, (in par- 
ticular, that portion of it, which haa bean bcougbt under your 
more immediate notice,) a specimen of <* the patient and per-' 
eevering effbrta of euffMng hwmtmUf^ in the midst of oiw- 
f&rtunee of an appaUng nature^ and surrounded by difficul- 
tiee of no ordinary description f" 

And have not my conflicts been arduous and severe in the 
extreme, and of such a protracted and procrastinated nature, 
as fully to warrant the appellation I have given them, in my 
title, of** STBV06LU ;^— while, being chiefly comprised in» or 
confined to, that particular portion of the life of a SszA^cmuL- 
BiAN, which may properly be designated, his past meridian, 
or, the AFTEBMOON period of his days, the other appellation, 
that of ** LATTBB,^^ will be found to be no less. Intimately, 
applicable — ^thus constituting, together, in its plain, cdb* 
vious, and literal sense, in which only I wish it to be un- 
derstood, the title, which 1 originally designed for, and have 
still preserved to, — ^my book— -that of " LArrn St&uoolbs.'" 

As to the Scriptural motto, that I adopted for my prospec- 
tus, and which is still exhibited on my title, — ^if it beadmittedfor 
a moment, that the author (and who can refuse to admit this,) 
has had his ufs as well as his imwNs in life— -his early jots, 
as well as his latter sobbows — ^hisybrmer hopbs, as well as his 
more recent disappointmbnts— his morntn^,— and fore^ 
noon,— -and noon^ide''*AOQmsiTioN8andsuccES8E8,aswella8his 
afternoon lossbs and bebbavbmbnts — ^nothing, certainly, can 
be more becoming, as well as appropriate, than to make some 
allusion to such matters, and, in that allusion, to evidence 
that patient and submissive disposition, by which he wishes 
his work to be distinguished, and which, it will be observed, 
I have done in the w(»*ds of that mo^/o— -while, the propriety of 
his poetical ones, can scarcely be called in question, when iJbiey 
are considered in connexion with^^the humble and obscure si- 
tuation the writer occupied in society — ^the few chances he 
had, of ever being admitted to, any of those high places of 
power, for which, he is thankful he never had any ambition 
—and his never, among all his exertions, having made any 
effort to distinguish himself, by any of those deeds which are 
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genenliy the subjects of exi^gemted eulogy on iiwJMierwg 
XARBLBy-^wfaicfay too often indeed**^ 

** ' ■ ■ ■ I bids Mnowfi, 

With blazoned tropMes, deck the spotted ntme ; 
And oft, too ofty the venal mubes crown 
The slaves of yice with neTer>47lBg faoM." 

And what,*--^may I further enquire, are your sentiments in 
regard to the spirit that breathes throughout the performance 
«-«the kind of materials of which it is composed-^-the man- 
ner in which I have redeemed my pledges to the public, in 
respect to the terms I undertook to bring it before them-—' 
and, lastly, how, upon the whole, you are pleased with the 
way, in which, I have ultimately executed my task, in point 
of accuracy and general correctness, &c. ? 

As to the first, the spirit that breadies through my present 
volume, I hope it will be found to be, in strict accordance with 
the expectations I held out in my prospectus — ^from its agree- 
ment with that, by which, I trust, the greater part of my 
former {mxluctions, since the days of my Cheap Tracts, has 
been distinguished. 

As to the kind of materials, of which my fabric is com- 
posed, it must never be forgotten, that, on the present occa- 
sion, they were not left altogether to my discretion in select- 
ing, but are just such as, (after my misfortunes hadconfinedme 
to that particular period,) came in my way, in the natural 
course of events ; and, considering the situation in which I 
have been placed for these last fifteen years of my Sexagm^ 
NARiAN period, it must be confessed that my book, at the best, 
must be but a melancholy medley — ^very different, indeed^ 
from what it would have been, had the whole of my Retro- 
spections been given to the public ; or, if my narrative had 
been made to end with the period at which it may be said to 
have chiefly begun, viz. the close of the three first divisions, of 
fifteen years each, of my life— and so, like the memoirs of my 
early contemporary, the well-known James Lackinoton, have 
ended with, the forty-fifth year of my age ; for then, indeed, 
as my reminiscences go to shew, there would have appeared 
a much greater proportion of the lights^ and a consequent 
disproportion oi the shadowsy of life— then, indeed, it 
would have embraced more of its joys and fewer of its «or- 
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fotffj^— more of ito 9weeU and fewer of iti fti/fer «— tnore of 
its mccessesy and mecewful eaertiona^'^andf of course, in a 
oomparatiye sense, fewer, far fewer, of Its disappointments 
and dreadful discomfitures. 

So that, should any thing appear defective or faulty, in 
this respect, I trust it will be pkced to the proper ac- 
count — ^the being obliged to confine myself, in recounting 
my Latter Struggles, to that particular period of my life in 
which they occurred— *and not from any want of materials to 
have given the work a very different complexion, had the 
nature ci my subject, and my limits, have permitted me to 
have gone further back into the vista of tims, in my recit- 
als, — and taken in along with them, the more amusing scraes 
of infancy and childhood — the interesting indications and 
early devekypment of character, which the season of youth 
and youthful activity afforded — and those experiences, and 
successes, of more mature and riper years, that distinguished 
and followed my meridian toils, and mid-day exertions — all 
of which, it must be obvious, had passed away, hetore I had 
entered upon, the period embraced in these *< Latter Strug- 
gies,^*— and that long protracted series ofcoD&icts^ which has 
since, borne me down to the earth,—- had overtaken me. 

It may indeed be said, in one sense, that this may yet not 
be too late ; as, in possession of plenty of materials, I can 
be at no loss in that respect. I grant that it is so ; but, from 
certain considerations, I dare not at present indulge in the 
most distant hope, or hold out the smallest expectation, 
that it shall be so.* 



* For want of materials, indeed* I could be at no lots ; for, my three to* 
Inmes of Retrospections would make, each of them, an octaeo volume of itself ; 
and, had I published that work, under the original title of the ^' Evening of 
Life,'* &.C., three volumes, eadi as large and fully printed as the present one, 
would have been found little enough to have contained these *' Retrospections of a 
Sexagenarian," with what emendations and additions I might have been disposed 
to make to them, in their progress through the press. 

And, as I could have been at no loss for materials— so, it will be seen, by 
what I am about to state, I could be at as little, for a new title for my additional 
volumes,-~to make them correspond, and still chime in with, the other, in 
making the series more complete, and agreeably to what I had originally con* 
templated in my Hetrospections ; for, my first new volume, which might have 
been made to include the two first periods, or books, of my life, consisting of 
fifteen years each, I oould, very appropriately, have designated with, in that case, 
the appellation* of'* sahlt incidents, and indications of chabactes ; 

TOOBTBEK WITH, T0I7THFUL DEVELOPMENTS, ZZEBCI8ES, and EZFE- 
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In regard to the manner in which I have redeemed mj 
pledge as to terms, &c., nothing need be said by way of apo^ 
logy, for it will be found that I have not been long behind 
my TIME ; and in regard to the number of pages, and man, 
ner in which my volume is done up, I do not think any objec- 
tion can be offered, on account of ^y having substituted 406 
pages, in the place of 400, and putting the volume fully in 
cloth, instead of, as promised, merely in a cloth back. 

But now comes the last, and, to me, the most alarming 
part of the inquiry, — ^for the answer to which, I would be more 
tremblingly alive, than that to either of the other queries, were 
it not, that I am prepared with too good an excuse, for any de- 
fect or deficiency on that head; — for, my kind friends, may 
rest assured, that it has been no easy matter for one come to 
my time of hfe,-— with a mind enervated by so many concur^ 
rent causes and sources of grief, — ^and a body sinking 
daily under its growing infirmities, — to compose, and ex- 
tend, by committing to paper, nearly five hundred closely, 
written foolscap folio pages of manuscript, — ^in the short space 
of three months, — even with all the aid his " Night Thoughts'*' 
composition, in order the better to enable him to make up 
for the shortness of the days, at that particular period de« 
scribed in the last chapter, when he was compelled, by cir- 
cumstances, to sit down to his task— and, afterwards, to atr 
tend to the operations of the printer, with the necessary 

BiENCEs ; IN THB JOURNBY OF LIFE ;*' and my second, — I might, no less ap- 
propriately, and. to make it rank well with the other two, either on the shelf, 
with titles printed afterwards to answer— or otherwise— have designated ^^ m«« 

BIDIAK TOILS ; Or, MIO-DAV EXERTIOKS ; IN THB JOURNBT OF LIFE,*'— 

distinguishing all the three volumes, although published separately, by the same 
general characteristic, as -being ti^ken from *' the Retrospections of a Sexagenarian.*' 
And, let not n>y readers imagiiie, that the former volume of the two, necessary to 
complete the series, would be the most uninteresting, on account of the supposed 
trifling nature of some of those scenes of infancy and childhood, it would natu- 
rally introduce ; for, the journey to London, in 1794, in which, an aged friend 
confessed, 1 had seen more of its curiosities, iu course of a few weeks, dian he had 
done, during his long residence in the metropolis, of nearly forty years ! (and 
which, it will be observed, comes within the period of my second fifteen years,) 
will I trust, abundantly compensate for any supposable deficiency in the^«^->al« 
though it should be the means of exposing another of my blunders in a place of 
worship, viz , the getting myself locked up in Westminster Abbey, on Saturday 
the 19th of April, 1794, in consequence of having strayed too far into the re* 
cesses of a certain quarter, and which, prevented me from being perceived by the 
person. Whose duty it was to do so, when he came to lock up the entry to that 
particular part of the sacred edifice. But I must not allow myself to dwell uppn 
a matter, which, according to present appearances, there is so little prospect of 
my again recurring to at an after period, and which I mean to dismiss from all 
prevent consideration, in a smbseqaent note, (see page 404.) 

3e 
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•mendmentflyBiid oorrectionsyof the maausoript, whib the wbrk 
was pasiiiig through the press,-— with so many disagreeables 
pressing still so heavily upon him, and more than sufficient to 
dbtract the attention,even in matters of the most ordinary kind. 

There is one comfort, however, arising out of this dedarar 
lion, and which, makes me adopt it at once, as my best apolo. 
gy and excuse, viz., that it must cause the evil, to carry, 
in a great degree, its antidote along with it, and go far to 
disarm the powers of criticism— if, indeed, after such a series 
of aflSiictive details as I have been recording, there could be 
found a being in human form, possessing such a share of ma- 
lignity,— *as to induce him to dip his pen in gall, — (or the pur- 
pose of wounding anew a heart,>^that every one must be con* 
vinced,— has already, bled too much«-and planting a fresh 
thom«-in that deeply lacerated flesh,— which has not had, 
—and which, it is much to be feared, never will have, — time 
to heal,— rankling, as it now does, under so many seemingly 
incurable wounds* 

Whatever imperfections and blemishes, however, there 
may be in this work— and that there are many, no person 
can be more sensible than the author«-he trusts it will be 
found useful on various accounts, and, among others, as con* 
▼eying, in the way of practical illustration, the following im* 
portant lessons to the juvenile reader, viz :— 

That, as no event, however prosperous, should be sufPered 
to elevate, or lift us above — so no circumstance, however de- 
pressing, should be pernutted to depress us beneath,— the level 
of a state of well-doing ; — ^that, although fortune is so ex- 
ceedingly fickle, that he who is as Crwsus to-day, may be as 
Cadras to-morrow — and the happy and cheerful aspirant of 
the spring of 1815, may become, the miserable and mourning 
despondent of the autumn of 181 6,— as has been too truly veri- 
fied in my own case, — ^yet, from the example of the good man 
of the land of Uz, we should never allow ourselves to give 
way to despair ; — and that, although (as is too fully verified 
in these pages,) the race is not to the swift, &c. we should 
never let go our hold of the anchor of hope, till h(^e itself, 
with sensation, fails — ^borne up by the comfortable assurance, 
that, however we may fall short of our expectations,'«-^in tem- 
porals, as well as in spirituals, — ^he only who endures to the 
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end, has any reason to ^pect, that his laboiits and efforts 
shall be crowned with, final success. 

These, of themselves, cannot fail to prove a kind of short 
system of stimulating ethics, which, I trust, the younger 
part of my readers will not fail to profit by» although it 
should never be in my power to come before them, with a se- 
. ries of recitals that might be more agreeable, because more 
congenial to their turn of thinking, and the bent of their ju- 
venile minds,— but of which, from certain considerations for* 
merly alluded to, I can hold out not the smallest prospect at 
present. 

Indeed, I might well, at the present moment, urge the 
propriety of this, from considerations of health alone;— < 
for, I am well aware, and every day^s experience convinces 
me more and more, of the great decay that has of late taken 
place in my bodily powers,-«and know not, how soon, my men- 
tal energiesmay also sink beneath those co-operating causes,—* 
which, sooner or later, must, to all ap^J^earance, bring down 
my grey hairs with sorrow to the graven 

And yet, were these the only considerations — I scarcely 
think that I would be deterred from, at least, making the at- 
tempt of a trial to proceed, with another volume of my lucu- 
brations ; for, the worst that could happen, in the event of 
my being cut off in the midst, or at the beginning of, my 
task, would be, if found in the way of duty otherwise, that I 
should die at my post ; and in what situation, it may be 
asked, can one better be found, when the last summons ar- 
rives, than at his post — whether he happens to be, at the 
time, in the performance of an act of devotion, like Cruden, 
who was found dead upon his knees — ^in the progress of some 
benevolent mission, as was the case with John Howard — ^in 
the prosecution of some useful discovery, like Captain Cook 
—while engaged with our farm, or our merchandize— our 
trade-^our manufactures-^or our toils of any kind, — in the 
pursuits of honest and laudable industry, — as many a wor- 
thy character has been employed, at the time he was called 
away— -or, in writing a book, during the winter of age, not 
for amusement, (for he stands in more need of repose,) but 
in order the better to shelter his head from its ravages, and 
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Bhield himself from its devastadonsy-^like the pres^it employ- 
ment of the writer of these pages^ — ^who behig now, almost 
unfitted for other exertion, would most wJUingly render him- 
self useful, in any way he can, in order to jwevent him be- 
coming burdepsome to others.* 

But, whatever may be the event,-— and however, or what- 
ever way, I may be called upon to dispose €i my time, after- 
wards, — I desire to be eiiATEFuii in the truest, sinceresty and 
most comprehensive sense of the word, to those-^I shall not 
merely call them kind fbienjos — ^but, INDULGENT BE- 
NEFACTORS, who have come so humanely and benio- 
NANTLY, as well as seasonably and opportunely, forward, to 
patronize me in the present attempt, — when it had become so 
indispensably and imperiously necessary, that I should exert 



* But, M I laid before, there ere other eonuderationft— end, as some of the 
nocl weighty of tbem are, that it would be extremely improper for me to saj 
nore oo the tubject of a conliDuation of mj work, uodcr any title, or to any 
extent whatever, before knowing how far my present volume shall be aceeptable 
to my present patrons, and bow far, in consequenee, they might be disposed t« 
encourage me in any such attempt ;— I sliall, therefore, for the present, let the 
matter drop,— and proceed in my endeavours, with the kind aid ihst my present 
good friends may be pleased to give me, in the way of helping away with those 
supernumerary copies which I was necessitated to put to press, iu order to supply 
any future demands, that I had reason to expect, in consequence of the interrnp- 
tiou I met with, from dkafera, and other causes which I deem it unnecessary to re* 
peat,— while my subscription process was in progress— and in the disposal of the re- 
mainder of my other publications, agreeably to the terms of the notice attached to 
the end of this volume*— to make tlie result of the present experiment as productivu 
and available as possible, for the purposes originally announced, and in which, I 
have no doubt, all of my well-wishers will, with good-will, bid me God speed* 
\i And, if, in the meantime, I find my health improving, and a likelihood of 
there being a demand for a continuation of my work, hw^ my present subscrib- 
ers, (to meet whose wishes, I trust, I shall never want lB>e will, however I must 
be otherwise guided by circumstances, )^there is no saying, after all, what re- 
solution I may come to : — It being expressly understood, that, in case the deci- 
sion should be, that I go forward, it shall be upon the determination, that I nei- 
ther tax my own strength, beyond the bringing out — or the purses of my kind pa- 
trons, to a greater amount than the price of— a single volume, in course of one 
year,— and, further, on the understanding, tliat such of my subscribers for the con- 
tinuation, as naay not be pleased with my « xarlt imcidints," &c., and he dis- 
posed, in consequence, to proceed no further, shall be at perfect liberty to with- 
draw, upon giving me notice to that effect, within three months from the pub- 
lication of that volume ; and to recede, without accompanying me further, in 
the way of witnessing my kkmdian toils— and the unremitting and arduous 
nature of my exertions,— during «■ tub burdxk and bbav or thk day,"— how- 
ever desirable it might have been to me otherwise, to have seen the series brought 
more to a completion, agreeably to the form I had originally contemplated in my 
Retrospections ; although, from the manner in which the present volume is now 
brought before the public, it must be consideied, as in a great measure complete 
ef d«^, without further addition. 
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my talents in some way or other, to baisb my head, if possi- 
ble, once morei above the billows of misfortune — and to 
do something, for the sake of existence, at a time of life, 
when, alas ! it would have been so much more desirable, if 
circumstances had been otherwise, and so have permitted^—- 
altogether to have withdrawn from — lifers pursuits. 

For such well-timed kindnesses, my considerate and sympa- 
thizingfriends,arewell entitled to, what they shall have,myii»08^ 
grateful paktino valediction — My best wishes, and most 
sincere prayers, ever attend their steps : — may none of them 
ever know what it is to want a friend in time of need, who 
have given such evidence, in my case, that they do not want 
feeling : — may goodness and mercy follow them, all the days 
of their lives : — and when, they are about to exchange the 
habiliments of mortality for those of a* more enduring nature, 
— to leave off the concerns of time for those of eternity, — ^may 
they do so, in the full assurance of meeting with that hearty 
welcome, *' Well done, thou good and faithful servant ; thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things :— enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." 

In regard to myself, whatever may be reserved for me in 
the womb of futurity — whatever conflicts or struggles^ I may 
lie yet called to endure — whether this may be my last offer- 
ing in print to the public, or I may be yet spared, and in- 
duced to make another, — I desire to be resigned, and patiently 
submissive to the will of that Almighty Being,' who reigneth 
and ruleth over the regions of both worlds ; — in whose hands 
are the issues of life and of death ; — and whodoeth according to 
HIS pleasure,— whether it be among the loud hosannahs of 
the heavenly hosts,— or, the secret griefs, — the painful 
struggles, — the agonizing conflicts— of earth's probationary 
inhabitants. 

This is, undoubtedly, the beat last sacrifice we can offer ; 
and, in testimony of the sincerity of my desire to be found 
willing to make such a sacrifice, when my hour is come, I 
conclude the subject of my present cogitations, - with the fol- 
lowing beautifully expressive, and most appropriate prayer, 
from my old favourite, Dr Young — which, although admir- 
ably fitted, and excellently adapted, for persons of every age 
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and 8ex— degree and capacity ,-Hntuation, or conditioii in 
life,'--Hb| most, appropriately suited to the aoeb Chiustian 
PiLOHiM, vhen, arrived near to the end of his journey, he 
stands, as it were, on the confines of both worlds,— and leaning 
oyer the brink of the grave : — ^patibntlt wAmNo fob the 
xxPBCTBB CHANOB, — ^without being at all wlici^nM — as to the 
manner how,— •the place whebs,— or, the time when, — ^the 
event shall take place :— 

« O THOU ! great Arbiter of Life and Death ! 

Nature^s immortal — ^Immaterial, Sun ! 

Whose all-prolific beam, late called me forth 

From darkness — ^teeming darkness — where I lay 

The worm^s inferior — and, in rank, beneath 

The dust I tread on — high to bear my brow,-— 

To drink the spirit of the golden day. 

And triumph in existence j— and couldst know 

No motive, but mj bliss ; and hast ordain'd 

A rise in blessing !-*-TVith the patriarch's joy, 

Thy call«»I follow— to the land unknown : 

I trust in THEE, and know in whom I trust ; 

Or life--*or death — is equal ; neither weighs : 

All weight in this— O LET ME LIVE TO THEE I" 



THE END. 



APPENDIX, 

CMainmg Anninatti TimifOMiALSy infa9ourofVwoLkn Fmuoaowur, fh)m 
|b0 printed lUlt, &c. and brought up to tb« 12th Deeeraber, 183St*«M rgm 
fenred to, at p«g« S49 of letter Struggles,— «nd which may be had, by any of 
the Subscribera for the later work, or their friends, upon inunediiaie applica- 
tion, or within S inonths from the first July, 1833 ; if not previously disposed 
of to a certain limited extent, beyond which, it is not meant to go at theae 
prices,-»vis. two thirds of the original publication price,— -or 7s. for the two 
volume copy,— and 6s. for the one vol. copy in boards.— The offer on theso 
terms for that limited time^ being merely for the purpose of clearing the lur- 
plus copies expeditiou^y away, and not from any depreciation in the price of 
the book, (which still maintains its full price in the market, as may be see^ 
by the catalogues,) it is requested, that, in order to prevent disappointment 
orders be sent in with the least possible delay. 



** This is a useful, meritorious, and unpretending little work, on Natural 
Philosophy, by the author of that much valued Poor Man's Friend, < The 
Cheap Magazine.' We have perused it with much satisfaction, and do no( 
hesitate to state our conviction, that it will be found one of the most beneficial 
works of the kind which has yet come before the public.*'— (x2a5goto Mecfiarucs* 
Magazine, duly 89, 1826. 

** We are satisfied, a greater quantity of sound matter, pure instruction, an^ 
good feeling, has not been submitted to the public." — /no. Courier, Oct. 18, 1826. 

'< The mind stored with the useful and incontrovertible facts so abundantly 
diffused through them, and the conduct guided by the lessons of wisdom an4 
genuine religion which they contain, will form a character not altogether unlikp 
that which the lord of the creation ought to possess." — Edin* Obs.Dec. &, 1826^ 

*< The writer takes a wide range through the various animal, mineral, and 
vegetable kingdoms ; and has, we think, happily succeeded in condensing withii^ 
a manageable compass a great mass of scientific information*" — CaleU, Merc^ 

« This appears to us to be a very useful and ingenious book, written in an 
easy, chaste, and sometimes elegant style. The author's motives are praise^ 
worthy in the extreme ; and while he points out to us the visible wonders of 
the creation, he endeavours by numerous appropriate and forcible scriptural 
quotations, to raise the mind ' from nature up to nature's God.' "-^Dumf, Cottr« 

'* A vast deal no doubt, has been, of late years, written to excite the cusioait^ 
of ingenious youth, and lead their minds to the contemplation of the higher and 
nobler works of nature ; but we do not recollect to have seen any thing fall from 
the press in our time— comprising so much in so little compass."— ^^^cfv^rf. 

« This very modest and unobtrusive work, which is fraught wiih the best 
feelings of the human heart, is highly creditable to its author, who has bestowed 
upon the composition of it no little erudition and science; and the inference h^ 
draws to support his views of a superintending and beneficent providence, ar^ 
sometimes original, and at all times ingenious.**^^(/tn. W* Chroru Jan* 31,1927. 

<< We are indebted for * The Book of Nature Laid Open' to the ingenioua 
author of the Cheap Magazine, a work which has the merit of having powerfully 
aided in calling into existence those numerous undertakings, of a similar kind, 
which have since been so successful in diffusing knowledge among the lowec 
classes. We know of no work that can be placed with more propriety in the 
hands of the young. It is impossible to read it and rot have the mind improved, 
and its conceptions of the Great Ruler of the Universe enlarged."— ^aV. Jbv/*. 

•( I know few things better calculated to open the minds of youth and en« 
quiring artisans, than the study of th^ great Book of Nature ; and the Christian 
feeling which runs through your * Popular Philosophy* renders it tenfold use* 
ful-"— Bw, Dr Duncan of RuthwelL 

'* A talent for compressing ; for extracting the quintessence of important sub« 
jects, has enabled the author of Popular Philosophy, to familiarize our youth 
with the elements of science, in subservience to the noblest exercise of reason 
and affection.— ifrc Grant, late ofDuihil. 

** The great moral end of all philosopliy, too often overlooked by its students, 
is kept continually in view ; and the work is therefore calculated to have a 
peculiarly beneficial effect on the minds of (he young".— X^(]{^jyf«rc. Mar. 3. 1887. 
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•* A botk wbicfa doM citdil both to tin •utbor'f Judgment and taste, 
wbife it tradi to eooatcniet tfao peraieiout fnflueoce of Arantk MatenaHtm and 
gloomy I^fUelity.'''~^rom a mmitUr of the Church of £^^ 

** Tba lubjccta it ambracct ara numefous and ioBportant* and the manner in 
which thej are treated appears to me to reflcet the higheu credit on the talents 
and the principles of the author, who possesses no ocdinarj powers of successful 
condensation. I know no class of reisders, to whom, this Taluable little work 
maj not be with propriety recommended."— R^* X T^oesfon, rflhmdee* 

•< The two Tolumes. entitled ' Popular Piulosophj,* 1 have perused with 
much satisfaction : I bsTs no hesitation in expressing my approbstion of the 
design and execution of the work, and hope it will receive, as it well deeenres, 
the approbation of the public.'*— 2{». J** Brown^ Whitbunu 

** Daring last winter, I delivered a short course of popular lectures in our 
philosophical institution, on the subject of Geolog^^ Had vour publication 
come under my notice in the course of these lectures, I would not only have 
warmly recommended it to my hearers, but have enriched my lectures with 
some interesting quotations from ito pages.'*— iZev. B* Bumt^ ofPtMuley. 

*^ Tour excellent work, entitled • Popular Philosophy. &c' I bare looked at 
with some attention, and really think ^t well calculated to answer the ends you 
have in view,.— the promotion of science, and its subserviency to a religious eda« 
cation.*'— Jiinr. Dr Mavar^ near (hfordU 

*• I hare read your * Popular Philosophy* with much pleasure, it pieseots within 
a small compas^ a great variety of useful instruction ; explains many of the ope* 
rations of nature in a perspicuous and pleasing manner, and by its judicious and 
appropriate reflections, associates knowledge with that piety which is the perfec* 
tion of wisdom.*'— i;«p. Dr Hewry BeXfrn^tt author of Monitor to famHu^ ^c, 

<* In this age when the spirit of enquiry is so keen, and when no effort is left 
untried to dis«emioate knowledge, these volumes most meet with a cordial recep* 
tion from all the genuine friends of physical science.* *-*.fi^ Adv* May 5, IBTT* 

** The free, conversational, aud sometimes humourous msnner of the writer 
of Popular Philosophy ; the total absence of every thing alarmingly abstruse, 
the careful aToidance of theory where downright certainty can be obtained, and 
the maas, or more properly speaking, we ought to caU chem, the orderly array of 
SUiutrations from almost every possible source, join to form altogether one of the 
most interesting works we have ever perused.*'- JNTetaeot/fff Mag, August^ 1827* 

** We have examined this work throughout, with much care, and we do not 
hesiute to affirm, that it is highly excellent**— >£eam^/iM/ May, Sept. 1827. 

*^ This has been strongly recommended ; and has been sent to uses ^peculiarly 
adapted for village, itinerating, or garden Librariea.* **'—'Loud,Gaird.]!Hag.Nov, 1 827. 

'* The approaches to knowledge, no longer steep and rugged, have now multU 
iariotts avenues, and these ha^e been concentrated in two small volumes, justly 
entitled ' Popular Philosophy.* '*— /nwi neee Courier^ ilth June^ 1828. 

** We have been much pleased with a perusal of these volumes, and would 
strongly recommend them, as containing a valuable compendium of useful know- 
ledge."— /fli|NTia/ Magaxine/or August, 1828. 

*' I have read with pleasure that little book which you handed me a short time 
ago, called ' Popular Pbibsopby, &c.' and I cerUinly consider it a publication, 
possessing no ordinary degree of merit, and highly deserving the attention of the 
public.**— From a Minuter. 

*' I wish to have another copy of ^ Popular Philosophy,* to make a New Year*a 
Qih of it to some young persons. To me it appears to be an excellent book.**— 
Rev. Eben, Brown, Inverkeithing^ • 

*' I have looked into your work at about a dozen different places, and have 
always found something to interest and instruct me,**^Letter from Captain 
BaeU HaU, to the author, qfdate Dec. 12, 1828 

iVT. jy.— A few copies of the Cheap Magazimb ; and Moxthlt MoMiTORt 
or Philanthropic Museum ; may be had on similar terms,— say, the former 
at 7»« 2 vols, half bound, or Cs. in boards ;— and the latter in 3 vols, at 58. 
half^bound, or 4s. in boards ; if timeously applied for, within the period mentioned. 

Ptinted lif Jamm Coittpn, Etut Am* 8tr99( Edinburgh, 
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